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MEMOIR 

OF THS LATE 

SUBV. WnUUAM BAAnLVOn, 

p. R I' »[. B. T. A, 

THE Publishers of this volume, availing 
themselves of authentic materialsobtaiued 
from the most x^apectable sources, pre«- 
sent their Readers with a brief biographi- 
cal sketch of the late learned and lament- 
ed Dr. Hamilton. 

The subject of the following Memoir, 
was descended from an ancient and re- 
spectable famity, r^pecting which, much 
information might be gleaned from the 
Scotch Peerage. His grandfather Bp^ 
pears to have been a soldier of fortune, 
who having, most probably in his miliw 
taiy capacity, arrived in Ireland, from 
Scotland, held an honourable station 
amongst the (celebrated defenders of Lon- 
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don-derry, when besieged by the forces 
of the infatuated James. His son John 
(father of the late Doctor,) cbmmand- 
ed a merchant vessel, which traded from 
the port of Derry, and had more than 
once been captured by the enemy's crui- 
sers. He afterwards settled in London- 
derry, in the mercantile line, where he 
died in 1780, in the 55th year of his 
age. From a notice in the hand-writ- 
ing of Dr. Hamilton's grandmother, 
it would appear that the Doctor was 
born December 16th, 1755, and baptized 
the 1st of January following. From the 
inscription on his tomb, and other au- 
thorities, there is rather room to suppose 
his birth to have been in 1757. 

Having been educated in Mr. Torrens* 
School, (we believe in Derry,)he was sent 
to the University, in the year 1771 ; and 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, on the 
1 at of November. Having distinguished 
himself at the different examinations of 
the College, he was on the SOth of May, 
1774, elected Scholars ; and prckjeeded 
on the 20th of February, 1776, to the de- 
gree of B.A. He now directed his ^fi 
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forts to the attainment of a Fellowship, 
to which his previous brilliant career in 
the paths of science and literature seemed 
to have peculiarly entitled him ; but he 
failed in his first effort to gain this 6x6^ 
tiDgiiished honour, which was made in the 
year 1778 — In the following year he was, 
however, more successful, and was incon- 
sequence elected a Fellow upon the Slst 
of May, 1779* 

Having thus obtained the honourable 
reward of his labours, his talents, and his 
perseverance, he felt himself at liberty to 
direct his attention more exclusively to 
those branches of knowledge, to which 
his taste directed him ; and he accordingly 
prosecuted the study of Natural History, 
in all its various branches; those especially 
of Chymistry and Mineralogy, with all the 
zeal of his ardent mind. About this 
time, in conjunction with a number of his 
contemporaries, (all, or . most of whom 
have since been distinguished in the 
world), he formed a literary and scientific 
society, under the denomination of P«. 
keosophers^ the members of which met 
alternately at each other's chambers j and 

b2 
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from what we have beea able to coitect 
of their proceedings^ atthis distantperiod, 
the discussion of rdigious questiccis, for 
their mutual improvement m the sacred 
profession to which most of thenft be- 
longed, was a leading feature of their es<* 
tablisbment. Soon after the foundation 
of this Society^ a new on^ which enrolled 
among its members many who yet be* 
longed to the old Society, started into 
existence under the name of Neosophers. 
Among the members of both these 
Societies^ may be found, besides Mr. 
Hamilton, the names of Doctor Hall, 
sometime Fellow, and afterwards Pro- 
vost of Trinity College^ Dublin, and 
subsequently Kshop of Dromore ; Wm. 
Ball, Esq. Barrister at law; and Dr. 
Verschoyle, afterwards Bishop of Killala. 

From an incorporation of these two 
Societies, which took place some little 
time after, arose the present Royal Irish 
Academy, of which Mr. Hamilton was 
one of the founders, and no mean contri- 
butor to the pages of its earlier transac- 
tions. 

On the 1 Sthof July, 1779, Mr. Hamilton 
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proceeded to the degree of M, A. and 
on the 1 3th of May, in the following year, 
he married Sarah, youngest daughter of 
the Reverend ■ Walker of Rosconnel, 
in the Queen's County, Ireland. This 
lady was great-grand-daughter of Sir 
Chamberlain Walker, who had been one 
of the physicians to Queen Anne ; and 
great-grand-niece to Rear Admiral Sir 
Hoendon Walker, who commanded at 
Plymouth, in the year 1708-9 5 and after- 
wards commanded the unfortunate expe- 
dition against Quebec, which has been so 
variously recorded by historians. This 
family traces its descent from ^British an- 
cestry, being directly descended from the 
celebrated Welchman, David Gam, re* 
nowned in English history, for his blunt* 
ness, and his valour on the field of Cressy« 
During the intervals of rest from his 
official duties, Mr. Hamilton made fre-> 
quent excursions to various parts of the ' 
United Empire, and the continent of Eu- 
rope, of which it is to be regretted, he 
has not handed down any memoranda 
from which a narrative of his observations 
might be compiled. 

bS 
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It was during one of these summer ex- 
cursions, that he paid that visit to the 
Giants* Causeway, to which we are in- 
debted for those interesting letters, which 
have contributed in so powerful a degree, 
to call the attention of the world to this 
wonderful and sublime production of na* 
ture ; and which afforded perhaps the first 
philosophically rational account of that 
interesting coast. 

From the time of his election to a fel- 
lowship in Trinity College, he had de- 
voted his studies, with equal application 
and success, to the cultivation of Natural 
History and Philosophy. His ** Letters 
on the Northern Coast of the County of 
Antrim,'* very early attracted the notice 
of philosophers, as containing an ingeni- 
ous and masterly review of the opinions 
concerning ^he origin and production of 
basaltic strata. The reputation of this 
work is deservedly high on the Conti- 
nent; and the few foreigners, whom a 
thirst of science has led to visit this coun^ 
try since its publication, considered an 
acquaintance with its author, as a princi- 
pal object of their attention. His next 
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publication was, ^* An Account of Ex- 
periments for determining the Tempera^- 
ture of the Earth's Surface in Ireland}" 
printed in the Transactions of the R. L A# 
for the year 1788. His removal soon 
after to a college living, and where the 
numerous avocations of so active a scene 
as he found himself engaged in, as clergy- 
man, magistrate, and father of a family, 
unavoidably interrupted his philosophi- 
cal studies. He found leisure, notwith- 
standing, to prosecute them at intervals, 
and in the mean time published '^ Let- 
ters on the French Revolution," written 
with a view to the instruction of the mid- 
dle and lower ranks of his countrymen in 
the north, on a subject which he found 
had agitated their minds to an alarming 
degree. The last fruit of his favourite 
study — ** A Memoir on the Climate of 
Ireland," appeared in the volume of the 
Transactions of the R. I. A. which waa 
published shortly after his decease. 

From this time, till towards the begin- 
ning of the year 1 797, we are not aware 
of any event of importance which merits 
particular notice. 
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We have not been able to ascertain the 
exact period at which he proceeded to the 
degree of Batchelor of Divinity, but it 
appears from the College Registry, that he 
was admitted to the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, on the 4th of March, 1794. It 
was most probably in the > interval be- 
tween this period, and his unfortunate 
assassination, in March 1 7979 that he drew 
up the following simple, pious, and pater- 
nal address to his children ; in which, 
calculating on the possibility of his dying 
from a gradual decay of bodily powers, he 
teaches them to dispriminate between his 
mental and corporeal — ^liis mortal, and im- 
mortal part : concluding the whole with 
a powerful and pathetic address to his 
beloved wife, which none can well read 
without being affected, by its tenderness 
and simplicity « Such an address is well 
deserving of being preserved from obli- 
vion. 



Doctor Hamilton's Address to his Children, 

<< When tUs paper shall be first read, my children 
may possibly have beheld their father, sinking under 
the disorders of body and mind appointed by God, in 
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the uaual course of naltire^ aa 9igM of appreochiog 
death* 

" My children must not be tcnified by the iiiela&«* 
didy sceae* The change .which' your fadwr baa 
aoffered ia but analogous to that which you yourselyea 
•s^rience in the abort rev<^tion of a single da^» 
Debility, torpor, and inseiaibOity of mind, follow ia 
r^ular succesaion at the close of every evening ; yel 
does |he active principle of thought and reason spring 
forth in renovated vigour, with the next returning sua. 

** Evtery tranrition to a more exodlent state of ex« 
istmee* i^ipears to be usually preceded by changea 
similar to those you have seen ; it is your businesai 
modestly to trace and follow the indications which 
marie the order adopted by God, in the government 
of the worid ; nor to refune, nor be <Mstrf ssed at the 
incomprehensible manner of the operations them- 
selves* Behold the trees of the forest in all their 
beauty !-*did not they wonderfully spring from a 
perishable and decaying seed ? 

*' Examine the minuter beauties of the iitde gnat 
fly, which floats through tlie summer air ; it was once 
a grovelling worm, buried in the sluggish earth, at the 
bottom of a pool of water: — it languished, became 
torpid, died, and insensibly alarted into an active 
beiz^, traversing the new element of water, in ail the 
d^ght of a renewed and more excellent state of ex- 
istouse. See it now*— again feeble, sick, relaxed, 
fallen to ruin ; and in^ a moment, bursting from its 
watery prison, into the ambient air — ^boroe along on 
wings of the richest plumage, and removed to a state 
of splendour, prodigiously exceeding its first state of 
.grovelling existence. ^ 
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** My children must not suppose that the disordered 
bddy they have just seen fallen into ruin, is any 
longer connected with their father. ^ It is only the 
perishable maehine, through which it pleased God 
to give his Spirit power to act and suffer in this 
worlds good or evil; to render himself more or lesa 
worthy in the rank of beings. It is a mere instru* 
menty at all times easily injured, and no longe^.able 
to perform its functions. It bears no more resem- 
blance to the being who leaves this meftiorial to his 
children, than does the pen wherewith he writes it, 
or the hand wherewith he holds it : should the pen 
now fall for ever from this hand, my children would 
cease to know and see the being who thidks of them, 
and at this moment addresses them ; but that being 
would not the less have exerted himself, or thought 
tenderly of their happiness. 

'' He, who now in the vigour and prime of life, 
could cast away from him a severed limb, without 
any conscious diminution of himself: who can con- 
sider his blood, his heart, his brain, his nerves, as 
torn to fragments, and cast to the winds, without 
any division or destruction of himself; the being that 
oftentimes . experiences vigour and activity of mind, 
when the body lies buried in dull insensibility ; who 
possesses an irresistible knowledge, (hat his reason, 
his affections, his ideas, are all derived from a Su- 
preme Cause, capable of exciting and maintaining 
them in any one state of existence, with the same fa- 
cility wherewith he accomplishes it in any other: 
such a being, necessarily supposes, that his body is 
no more a part of him, than are the clothes with 
which that body is covered : each has its use^ and 
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each may be thrown aside or neglected in his a|^- 
pointed season. It is the active being who now ad- 
dresses yoU| that you are to remember with affection 
and gratitude, as your father ; whose advice you are 
to obey with reverence; xisho xvill hereafter become 
visible to you in a more excdlent appearance^ than that 
poor body, now fiilling into decay, could ever exliibit. 
TAw IS the father, who, in the vigour of life, exhorts 
yon to pursue a virtuous course of action ; to vene- 
rate God, and unbosom yourselves to him at the com- 
mencement and dose of each passing day : to cultivate 
fraternal afection amongst each other, and universal 
. benevolence towards mankind. 

*'To yo6| my Guardian Angel, whom our com- 
mon Father sent at an early period of life, to be my 
fidthful adviser and partner, I have only to say — ^that 
you know your William, such as he was in youth and 
manhood; and with sudi a spirit as yours, he ever 
wishes to be united. As long as your William shall 
be himself, as long as the Supreme Being shall con- 
tinue to bless him with memory and reason, so long 
shall the virtues and excellence of his Sally be dear 
to him, in every state of existence ; so long will he 
continue to bless the hand which give him a spirit 
congenial to his own." 



The first event which disturbed the 
tranquillity of Dn Hamilton's hitherto 
happy and peaceable parish, was the 
wreck of a brig, laden with wines, bound 
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firom Oporto to Greenock, a few miles 
to the north of hig residence. 

This vessel was cast away upon the 
night of Christmas, 1796, in the same 
eventful storm which drove the French 
Fleet into Bantry Bay, in the South of 
Ireland. 

Dr. Hamilton's active exertions on this 
melancholy occasion, gave rise to feel- 
ings of animosity on the part of some of 
his parishioners against him ; and this anii- 
mosity was eagerly laid hold of, by the 
unprincipled agitators of the day, for the 
purpose of alienating their affections still 
farther from him, and ihus preparing 
their minds for those scenes of carnage 
and horror, which they had long been 
contemplating. 

It was about a month or six weeks 
after this event, that the first symptom of 
hostility manifested itself in a coward« 
ly attack upon the Parsonage, at mid- 
night; unattended, however, with any 
unpleasant consequences at the moment, 
beyond the temporary alarm which :it 
occasioned : — Dr.. Hamilton had been 
abroad for a day or two before, and his 
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return was not expected until the fed- 
bwiBg day, (Saturday) ; this circun^ 
stance iseing generally known, the in- 
Ailments thought it a safe opportunity 
to wound htm in the tenderest part, by 
thei destruction of his house *and family, 
on the night before his expected re« 
tum.^-^Indeed tda personal courage and 
resolution were so well known and prov- 
ed, that none could be found in the 
country, hardy encnigh to make the iit- 
tempt upon his house, family, or proper- 
ty, while he was known to be within 
reach for tlieir protectwot. 

Contrary to the expectation of his own 
&mily. Dr. Hamilton returned, late on 
Friday evening ;<and the event of his arrival 
was consequently unknown in the coun- 
try. The insurgents however fitMn the 
cautious manner in which they proceeded, 
seemed to have had some miagivingg on 
this, head, otherwise their attack would 
probably have been madein a more open 
and learless manner. From his being nc- 
curatdy acquainted with every political 
movement in his parish, he was not un- 
prqpared for such a .visit. The sudden- 
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•ness of his return that night' was occa- 
sioned by hiSfhavifig received in&)rma- 
•tion respecting the intentions of the as- 
sailants^*— *No change however was made 
in the arrangements for the night, nor was 
.there. any precaiition adopted by the fa- 
mily, except such as they had used for 
. some weeks before. About midnight, a 
-violent noise wis heard, as if some pon- 
. derous substance had been thrown, with 
-considerable force, against the hall-door; 
^ the Doctor, alarmed by the noise, imme- 
idiately. sallied out, accompanied by the 
tutor and servants ; when the assailants 
hastily fled, without making any farther 
attempt at that time. 

In consequence of this attack, which 
was probably designed as the prelude 
to one of a more seiious nature, Dr. 
Hamilton, on the afternoon of the 'follow- 
ing Sunday, proceeded on horseback to 
. the neighbouring town of Rathinullan,dis- 
tant about ten or twelve miles ; and after 
dining with his friend, the Dean of Deny, 
who resided in the neighbourhood, ob- 
tained a party of fencibles who were sta- 
tioned there ; and accompanied by Cap- 
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tain Smith, of the Revenue Cutter on that 
station, and the Ltentenant command* 
ing the detachment, returned to his own 
house about eight the next morning, with 
some prisoners. The soldiers having 
breisdc&sted, iand sentries being placed 
over the prisoners, the whole party went to 
take some rest after the fatigues. of the 
night. Half an hour however had ' not 
elapsed, before an alarm came, that 'the 
whole country was in arms, and. advsmcing 
against the Parsonage for the release of 
the prisoners,' some of whpm were conn* 
dered of consequence i the soldiers ) were 
accordingly turned out^ and every person 
was on the alert : the rumour however not 
appearing well .founded, the men 'were 
marched back to their quarters, with 
orders to be ready in case of a repetition of 
the alarm. Additional guards. were post- 
ed, and the party again i^red to -rest ; 
but were not long permitted to indulge in 
repose — a second^ and more urgent alarm 
sotin (same/ and the troops were again or- 
dered out, and paraded in front of the 
house.' In a short time the insurgents be- 
came i visible from r the house* and their 

C2 
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numbers presented a formidable contrast 

to the small ikiree opposed to them* Tbe 

soldiers felt impatient to be led on agaiost 

them ;. but Dr. Hamilton never forget^ 

tu%> in the stem- discharge <^ his duty 

as a magistrate, the lenit;^ which his office 

of a christian pastor demandiody wis: un«> 

willing to shed the blood of his mi8«- 

guided flock; he therefore repressed 

gentlyv but fimlyv the afdour of the 

men' ^ and> aiBxiotnljr looked forward to 

the eir»»ts which seemed to be approadi^ 

iag. At length, towards the close of 

the dsff a dqmtation arrived from the 

insmrgents n^^H^iese deputies aaiiounced 

themselvea as commiaBioaeid to ptopose 

the following termi^ upon obtaining which 

the insurgent fonee would be imm«(£atdj 

wxtbdrft^wn^ These were, Ist an aboli- 

tson of tithes :<*^2d tbe release of the 

prisoners made tl» preceding nigbt; 

attd ^d, a general amuesty. Tk^ Hsr 

miltoii in. reply, htm^ iatforni^d tbfaos 

that thej kad wistaiEen hts oharaoter 

gkteatly# if tbsy eocpeeted to suoeeed wi& 

him by aoob me»stu»t as tkey had adopted ; 

that with nsspect to the aboliiioii of 
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tithes, it was bcyoild his power,, had he 
the inclination; to .effect it :— ^that he had 
sufficient warratit for his proceedings with 
respect to the prisoner^ ; and at all events, 
was not, as a magistrate,' responsible to 
them for his conduct : and, that with re- 
spect" to an amnesty, he was not to be 
intimidated into granting one, by mfen 
with arms in their hands, acting in open 
violation of th6 la: ws. That as they, con* 
fiding in his honour, had pldced them- 
selves in his power, ^he would not; take 
advantage df their corifideiicef, but suffer 
than,forthepreseht>to def)art pefeiceably ; 
however, should thfey haive the hardihood 
to come again with such, or indeed with 

• 

any jiroposition to him, whilst, the pea- 
santry cbiitinued in arms, he would most 
assuredly make prisoners of them, -iftid 
commit them for trial.' The deputies^ 
making^ low bow, and saying that they 
woiifd i^eport the answer, departed. Dun- 
ing^the time this was p^ssing^ the instfr- 
geifts, who had halted- at the dlstande of 
about a liiile, wfere' distinctly seen fr^m 
the house, with a telescope, going through 
various evolutions, and exhibiting a mot- 

c3 
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ley diiipUy» being »med with muskets^ 
fowlipg pieces, pikes, pitchforks, &c. kc. 
&c« As th$ eviening advance tbey ire- 
tired» vbH took up quarters fjin^ the night, 
so ^ to observe tj^e prpceeciings at the 
PiHTSOQage* . After dark, fcwQ of the ^xpgta 
servants, (the Steward and Buder), in 
ni^om the &inily could confide, were des- 
patched to a bay of Lough-SwiUyr called 
.Ba%7n^toc|ier, to procure a Ix^^t to cross 
tiMt trm of the se^ fpr the purpose of car- 
fyin^ <intel%eoce of tk^k situation to 
Deny. After an abfience of a few bours, 
^ey returned with an account, that holes 
bad been booed in tbe bottoms of ^ the 
boi^i SQ a9 to reo4er them u|q»erviceable« 
inconsequeoqe of tfa^sinfannaAion, as their 
«itaiation» m a remote pe«^B^l% qut off 
from kU jeyternal aid» fund pcis^eysing but 
scanty xneaiis of re^^stai^ce, becatne more 
and laam ftk^ining, it was cwpi^ei^ed ad- 
vi^eikbjle ^9t an AVtfiBB^t ^KH^d bp fm^ 
t^ nigH to pienetriM^ tb^ iimf^g&ft Gorr 
.4on> amd restore a ppi^imuniqition with 
^ o^r parts of the cpui)try. Dr»^l^nilr 
turn and Cstf^n iSmitb #grje;^4 to ;9ake 
the 4eifienM« i^itpn^t i» coijcf ifc JM|h 
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ing that one at least would fliue(^eed iu 
conveying an account of their f^itttiitton 
to D^fty i and taking advantage ol thie 
darkness qf the night, they pomti^eneed 
this perilous undertakingi at niidmi^t9imU 
armedf and muffled up. On the follow- 
ing morning, Mrs. QamiltoPt naturally 
anxious to ascertain the fat^ of her bua- 
band, sent 0ie private tutor of the fiunily^ 
in quest of intelligence ; thi? he :^ed to 
obtain, atvd op his attepipt to return, he 
was made prisoner, and kqpt in cpn^ne* 
ment all day by the ini^urgents, who fye* 
queQtly threatened tp take bin lii^t In the 
afternoon however, froip ?ome ipfpniM- 
tipn which ha4 reached tfa^^, they 
thou^ it more prudent tp let the tut^ 
go unhurt; a^ he reached the Parson? 
age a^ut four ip the evening,^ having 
pril9V)ously promised $a usf hi? iPJlH^we 
fffiii tibje officer cofnmw4^9g the #tapb« 
i^eq^k pf i^fipibl^, % th^ rejp?t?p of th<$ 
pijl^cp^ ; Yflph this hpwevgr thp P%»r 
cpj]Jd i^pt comg^yy and %\\p 9fny4 pf 
I)if l^an^n 9;nd Captain SuH^h. »^m^ 
^4^H^Pf ?f itb f^ pstf ty of §\fty pw»> hfe 
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their suspense; Intelligence of this rein- 
forcement • having preceded its arrival, 
even the wortien and children appeared to 
have imbibed the fears of the insurgents, 
And {)articipated in their flight. . - 
From this period, nothing remarkable 
occtrfred, until about the beginning of 
March, when tranquillity having been ap- 
parently restored in the parish, the- Doc- 
tor quitted home, on a little tour of 
visiting amongst his friends ; and he was 
on his rettiru from- Raphoe, where' he , 
had spent the preceding' night at the 
Bishc^'s ;■ when, finding some delay -at 
the- 'ferry' over Lough-Swilly, from the 
roughness of the weather, he took that 
opportunity of calling on his friend Doc- 
tor Waller, at Sharon, within a mile of 
the ferry, where he was unfortunately 
prevailed on to stay all night. About 
nine in the evening, the house waslje^et 
by a number of armed ruffians; who; 
after firing several shots info the room 
where the family were sitting, and ' mor-^ 
tally wounding Mrs. Waller, threatened 
to burn the house, and: put all that were 
in' It to deaths unless Dr. Hamilton w4s 
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instantly deKvered into their hands. In 
the terror and di^tractiou of so dreadful 
a scene, this was forcibly efiected by the 
sdrvantSi yfh^ ihmsk him. oiU» of lihe hous^, 
and he was ioomediately) despatched by 
the afisassias, wha» having tbusb aocon^ * 
plished their hordd piirpote^ retired un- 
molested and undiscovered, the house <^f 
Sharon being at a considerable- distanqe 
from any other ha.bjtatiou. 

Early/ on i3m morniag suceaeduig this 
horrid and diisgraceful transaction, the 
body, which had be^n left exposed at 
the hall-door, during the nighti was re- 
moved to his native city,.LQndon-derry ; 
and interred in the cathednJ, where the 
only comroemoration of his ta3te^ talents, 
learning, and piety, eonsists of the follow- 
ing Inscriptiofl, upoft tjhe family tomb- 
stone, which is a plain siab> standing in 
the church-yard. 
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Thus miserably perished, in the full 
vigour and exercise of his various talents, 
one of the greatest ornaments, as well as 
most useful citizens, of this distracted 
country. There is no doubt that he fell 
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a sacrifice to his exertioDSy: foe suppress- 
ing that spirit of insurrection/ which had 
prevailed for some time in othfer parts- of 
Ulster, and had of late broken out in the 
district where he resided. By his vigi- 
lance and activity as a magistrate, he had 
apprehended some of the ringleaders of se- 
dition in his neighbourhood) and driven 
others out of the country, against whom it 
was known he had received informations* 
Some of these it is .supposed were lurking 
about Sharon; and ^.having discovered that 
Dr. Hamilton was to spend the night there, 
kad collected a sufficient number of as- 
sociates in the neighbourhood, to execute a 
revenge which they had probably longjme- 
ditated. TiU this period, he had^during a re- 
sidence of seven years, enjoyed the respect 
and confidence of the inhabitants of a most 
extensive tracjt of country ^in which he was 
the only resident magistrate and incum- 
bent. In both these capacities, his atten- 
tion had been uniformly directed to the 
welfare, good order, and improvemest of 
that remote and little frequented district. 
His efforts had been attended with singu- 
lar success J the country was rapidly ad- 
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-i^iiciiig in * industry and ^j^rosperity, and 
bad remained tranqoil to a very recent 
period, while other partsof the ncnrth were 
in a state of the greatest distarbance. 
Evenwhenthe contagion unhappily readi- 
ed his neighbourhood) beiras able togive 
an^lectual cheek to its .pcogress ;. and, 
but for the accident ivfaidt expoaed^ him, 
at a distancefromhmne^andnpithout suffi- 
cient protection, to the Fuiy of an en- 
raged banditti; bcwas confident x)f final 
success in restoringpeaceand tranquillity. 
Sodi were the merits of Dr. libiiiilton, 
as a citizen-- -as a scholar, he had no 
lessx:laim to distinction and respect. 

It is much to be feared that his untime- 
iy death has deprived the world of many 
observations and discoveries in various 
branches of natural Philosopliy, of whieh 
he had not leisure to prepare any regu- 
lar or detailed account. Whilst his loss 
has excited the deepest regret in the 
breasts of all literary men, his immediate 
friends and connexions must liave felt a 
still more poignant and af&icting sense 
of it. His principles and manners, his 
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heart and undi^rstatiditig^ had endeared 

him to aU Who enjoy^.his acquaititaiK3€^ 
atid inostt: to tkone, who had poiSi;^6s^ it 
theioftgett HisdLcti^e and befievoletrt 
spirit vrt» inoesMtitly employed In the 
service of his friends or his country : atidj 
we hesitate not to say, that his death, 
which at Any time mus^t havc^beeu gene'- 
mHy IsMBht^di Was at that time to be re*- 
garded m a great' ptiWic «tlamityi 

The fqlk)win'g is MS feliaracter,aS drawn 
by the peJE\ of one . who knew him well, 
and wa^fuUy capsibleof appreicdatiiig and 
deacHbisuj^it. I>octor Robert Perceval 
dfthMiivL ^h^»i(ikhof t&o. well fbatfdefd 
a repu^tibn, to need, oi* indeect derive 
lustre frqm ai?y thipg. which we could say 
in his praise, tbuA speaks of Dt;. HanaiiL 
ton in a letter addressed to his son : — 

" The evepts pr your father s life, are Jbut too fa- 
m&iWr td you. ' fti )i% piivaid t^otineiddiis, )ie retained 
traoM<6^hi8' phmi dfi'tfU^t^V ft^ U» zeaioi!ffi> dkla- 
t^Mbedb^asd feaAssn' x^^ af i»la(ttioAar (I aaJojFtd 
hi8 intimate society for several years,) he 'Waa excel- 
led by few. He had that cheer^I playfulness of* tem- 
per^, which f^ptid.iupuacq^eat in every; i))ijeqt» iKid 
coiitinuaUy (^liv^ned his conyersatio^^ replete with 
good i^easc^ aiid useful knowledge ;,hi3 pleasantly was 
^°^iB^ {fppjAive,^ ;y^bout the slif litest tincture ef 
ill-nature in it/' d 
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Another gentleman, who was also ab* 
quainted with him, (George Schoales,Esq.) 
in a letter to the late Isaac Hawkins 
Browne, Bsq. of the date of the 30th of 
December, 1811, speaJcs of hkn as foU 
lows :t- 

'' I have indeed had the pleasure of meeting him 
(but verjr seldom) i^ my father's and elsewhere in 
Derryy and once at his own table, in DuMin. HiB 
conversation, on these occasions^ was aiwf^s of a su- 
t>erior kind. He had uncommon vivacity in his man- 
ner, and an easy volubility, flowing from a fulness of 
mind. I have sometimes applied to t)r. Hamilton, 
with some qualification on ^ the score of Dr. H's po* 
litepess, what Dr. Johnson said of Burke^ iThat he 
was never unwilling to begin, nor very .tdVJng to 
leave off discoursing.' (I know not whether I am quite 
correct in this quotation, but it is something to that 
effect.) — Certainly Dr. Hamilton's conversation was 
emiBifntly pleasant and instructive. ^ 

We shall close this biographical, me- 
moir of Dr. HamiltoNj with the follow- 
ing tribute to his memory^ in Da, Dayitf^. 
mokd's celebrated poem on the 
Causeway. ' 
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Here, by overhanging rocks, whei'e' Danger kedps 
His dreary watch-tower, trembling o'er the de^ps, 
. Th' adventurous muse's anxious thoughts e^plor^ 
What power qf Nature formed the pillared sh^rd* 
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Her^ hapless Hamilton, ]]amented name ! 
To fire volcanic traced the curious framei 
And> as his soiU> by sportive fancy's aid> 
Up to the fount of time's long current strayed. 
Far round these rocks he saw fierce craters boij. 
And torrent lavas flood the riven soil : 
Saw vanquished Ocean from his bounds retire, 
And hailed the wonders of creative Fire. 

Giant's Causeway, Book iji. p. 72. 
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LETTERS 

cancsxaisa 

THE NORTHERN COAST 

OF THE 

COUNTY OF ANTRIM, IN IRELAND. 



LETTEE I. 

Porlrush, My 20, 17S4» 

Seab Sib, 

MY natural curiosity, and the wish 
I had to trace the whc^ extent of the basaltes of 
this country, kiduoed me to make a short voya^, 
some days ago, to the island of Raghery*, which 



* Tbe name of this island has siiffisr«d soiminy Tariailioxis in 
its orthography, as renders it now very difficult to determine 
\rhat may be the most proper. It is called Bicnia, by Fliny ; 
Hicina, by Ptolemy ; Biduna, by Antonius ; Recam, and Re- 
crun, by the Irish historians; RacHnda, by Buchanan 
Scotch historian; Ragfalin, by Sir James Ware; Rathlin, by 
most of the modern map-makers ; and Rachri, by M. ^'Ken- 
sSe^ who professes to accommodate his English i^wUing, ninear 
as possible^ to the Irish pronnneiation of each name. 

RAgiiery; as pronounced in Ireland^ corresponds cxactl]^ 
writh the spelting^ and sound of the name in use at this day. 
If one were inclined to speculate In the dangerous field of 

bS 
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lies six or seven mQes dF the north coast of An^ 
trim, oppo^te to Ballycastle bay. 

I enjoyed a good deal of pleasure in examining 
that little spot, which to me was almost a new 
kingdom ; and if an aocotmt of it can at all con- 
tribute to amuse an idle hour of your^ I shall 
more than double my own gratification. 

Though the island be not very remote, yet its 
situation, so much exposed to the northern ocean, 
and the turbulence of its irr^ular tides, have 
thrown such difficulties in the way of landsmen, 
that few have viated it but from necessity ; and 
some curious arrangements of the columnar basal- 
ts, with which it abounds, have never been noticed 
except by the inhabitants. 

The chalky cliffs of Ragheiy^ ^crowned by a 
venerable covering of brown rock, form a very 
beautiful and picturesque appearance as one sails 
toward them ; and if the turbulence of the sea do 
not restrain the eyes and fancy from expatiating 
around, such a striking similitude appears between 
this and the opposite ooasC, as readily suggests an 
idea that the island might once have formed a 
part of the adjoining country, from whence it has 
been disunited by some violent shock of nature. 



etymology^ perbtps lUgii-Eriiif or the Fort of Erin, might 
appear to be aomewhat in the midat of theie Tarioua sounds: 
And the comnumd of the Irish coast, which must have attended 
the {MMsessors of this island* in early ages, might make it not 
unaptly be stiled the Fortaresi of Ireland. 
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You, to whom demonstration is familiar, will 
natitnilly wonder to see two shores, seven or eight 
miles asunder, so expeditiously connected by 
such a slender and fanciful middle term as ap« 
parent similitude; and yet the likeness b so 
strong, and attended with such peculiar drciun- 
stances, that I do not entirely despair of prevail«- 
ing, even on you, to acknowledge my ojnnion as a 
probable one. 

It does not appear unreasonable to conclude, 
that, if two pieces of land, separated from each 
other by a chasm, be composed of the same kind 
of materials, similarly arranged at equal elevations, 
these different lands might have been ori^nally 
connected, and the chasm be only acddental.—- 
For let us conceive the materials to be deposited 
by any of the elements of fire, air, earth, or water, 
or by any cause whatever, and it is not likely that 
this^ cause, otherwise general, should in all its 
operations regularly stop short at the chasm.-— 
Now, the materials of which the island of Raghery 
is composed, axe accurately the same as those of 
the opposite shore, and the arrangement answers so 
closely, as almost to demonstrate at first view 
their former union. But to explain this morii 
clearly, it irill be necessary to give you a general 
sketch of this whole line of coast 

The northern coast of Antrim seems to have 
hefsi^j originally, a compact body of lime-stone 
fodc, considerablv hi^er than ihe present levdi 
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of the sea * ; over wjiich, at some later period, 
extensive bodies of vitr^able stcHie have been su- 
perinduoedy in a state of softness. The oi^inal 
calcareous stratum appears to be very much deu 
ranged and interrupted by these incumbent masses: 
In some places it is depressed greatly below its 
ancient level — ^After a short space one may see it 
borne down to the water''s edge, and can trace it 
under the surface of the sea. By and by it dips 
entirely, and seems irretrievably lost under the su- 
perior mass— Again, however, after a temporary 
depression, it emerges, and with a Edmilar variation 
recovers its original hdght 

In this manner, and with such repeated vidssi- 
tudes of elevation and depression, it pursues a 
course of fifty miles along this northern coast, from 
the Lough of Carrickfergus cm the East, to Lbugfa 
Foyle on the West-j-. 



* In many places the white limestmie appears elevated near 
400 feet above the sea, but no extensive stratum, of a substance 
decidedly different, ever becomes visible beneath it. 

f The southern boundary of the chalky limestone, (which is 
peculiar to this part of Ireland) may be traced, at intervals, 
through a space of about 70 miles within the country; from the 
Yndtt Head on Carrickfergus bay, until the circuit is comi^eted 
under the precipice called Solomon's Pordi, at the entrance of 
Lough Foyle. 

Tlie neighbourhood of Belfast, in the county of Antrim: of 
Moira, in Down; of Stewartitown, and Coagb, in Tyrone; 
and of Moneymore^ Dungivcn, and Newtown-Iimavady, in 
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It naturally become^ an object of curiosity, to 
mquiie what the substance is, from which the lime- 
stone seems thus to have shrunk, burying itself 
(as it were in terror) under the covering of the 
ocean. And on examination, it appears to be the 
columnar basaltes, under which the limestone 
stratum is very rarely found ; nor indeed does it 
ever approach near to it without evident signs of 
derangement 

Thus, for example : the chalky cliffs may be 
discovered a Uttle eastward from JPortrush ; after 
a short course, they are suddenly depressed to the 
water's edge under Dunluce Castle, and soon after 
lost entirely, in passing near the basalt hill of 
Dunluce, whose craigs, at a httle distance from 
the sea, are all columnar. At the river Bush the 
limestone recovers, and skims for a moment along 
the level of the sea, but inunediately vanishes on 
approaching toward the great promontory of 
Bengore, which abounds, in every part, with pil- 
lars of basaltes ; under this it is completely lost 
for the space of more than three miles. 



Deny ; ^1 afford instancM, whereby its coume may be traecd 
with toknble accumcy. 

Within this large circuit, of 190 milefl, few substances occur, 
eicept» either the columnar or unformed basaltes, andthefossila 
UsuaUy connected with them : without the circuit, however, 
fossils of a new and different character soon make their appear* 
tnce through e?ery part of the country* 
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Eastwmd from thence, b^nd Dunsevefrick 
Castle, it again emerges, and rinng to a consider- 
able height, forms a beautiful barrier to White 
Park bay and the Ballintoy shore. After this, it 
suffers a temporary depression near the basalt hill 
of Enocksoghy, and then ranges along the coast as 
far as Ballycastle bay. 

Pairhead, towering magnifioently with its mafr. 
sive columns of basaltes, again exterminates it ; 
and once more it rises to the eastward, pursuing 
its devious course, and forming, on the Glenarm 
shores, a line of coast the most fantastically beauti- 
ful that can be imagined *. 

If this tedious expedition have not entirely worn 
out your patience, let us now take a view of the 
coast of Raghery itself, from the lofly summit of 
Pairhead, which overlooks it. Westward, we see 
its white clifis rising abruptly from the ocean, cor- 
responding accurately in materials and elevation 



* It is here stated, that the limestone stratum is very rarely 
found immediately under the columnar basaltes, as if the cause 
which generated the on^ were hostile to the existence of the 
other, (of which somewhat more will be said hereaflfcer). Hus 
assertion may be taken as pretty generally true, but it must not 
be understood, that the limestone never disiqppears, except un- 
der these circumstances ; for there are many insttmces in the 
circuity where it ceases to be visible, although no oolttiKBar 
basaltes be found ov^ it, unless, peiliaps, in such cases tlie pil- 
lars may lie deep under the ground, and therefora escape dit- 
coYery, 
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with those of the opposite Aote, and like them^ 
crowned with a venerable load of the same vitrii. 
fiable rocki Eastward, we behold them dip to the 
level of the sea, and soon ^ve place to many beau- 
tiful arrangements of basalt pillars, which form the 
eastern end of the island, and lie opposite to the 
basaltes of Fairhead ; affcnrding, in every part, a 
reasonable presumption that the two coasts were 
formerly connected^ and that each was created, and 
deranged, by the same causes extensively operat- 
ing over both. 

But it is not in these larger features alone that 
the umilitude may be traced ; the more minute, 
and aj^iarently particular drctunstances, serve 
equally well to ascertain it. 

Thus, an heterogeneous mass of sandstone, 
coals, iron ore, &c. the substances which form the 
eastern side of Ballycastle bay, and appear quite 
different from the comimon fossils of the country, 
may be traced also directly opposite, running un- 
der Raghery, with circumstances which almost 
demonstrably ascertain it to be a continuation of 
the same general strata. 

What I would infer from hence is, that, this 
whole coast has undergone considerable changes 
in the course of successive ages ; — ^that, those ab- 
rupt promontories, which now run wildly into the 
ocean, in proud defiance of its boisterous waves, 
have been rendered broken and irregular by some 
violent convulsion of nature ;— and that the island 
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of Ragbeiy, standyuag, as it were, in the midst 
between this and Ae Scottish coast, may be the 
surviving fragment of a large tract of country, 
which, at some period of time, has been buried in 
the deep. 

But I shall wiuive thia tedious subject for the 
present, and endeavour to compensate for the dry- 
ness of this letter, by some account of the state 
and singularities of this little island. 

In the mean time, I must entreat you will be 
so candid, as to give me timely notice whenever 
my letters become dull and unentertaining — ^I shall 
otherwise employ my labour to very bad purpose, 
as the chief ob}ect ^of them is to amuse you. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your affectiom^, &e. 



•^' 
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LETTER II. 

P&rtruihy Jufy 27, 1784. 

DsAK Sis, 

THE remarkable haziness which has 
pi!evailed in our atmosphere, .during the whole of 
this summer, both by sea and Jand, has been veiy 
uofiswourable to views along the coast, and ev^ in 
the short trip I made to Raghery, gave me.roaoon 
to be apprdiensive of missing our course, as the 
nudity of the tide soon caoies a vessel dear of 
the island. However, with the asnstanoe of a 
^eam from the meridian sun, we got safely aiams 
the channel, in the space of two or three hours. 

Kaghery is near five miles inlength, and:a]x)Ut 
three quarters of a mile in breadth; towards the 
middleit is bcDtiaaa angle opposite to Sellycastk, 
and forms a toleraUe bay, affording, good anchor- 
age, in deepi water, with a stiff day bottom.; but 
a westerly wind raises sudi a heavy swell all aloog 
tUs coast, that few vessels caa lide out a gale j&om 
that quarter. 

Its tides are very remarkable.— Here it. is that 
the great body of water which flows from the ocean 
during the flood tide, to supply the north part pf 
the Irish channel, ia first confined land. broken in 
its course.;. and a. large portionof it.is.r^turn^ 
near the west end of the idand, in a compter tide, 
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which supplies all the loughs and bays for the space 
of thirty miles, running toward the west, aloi^ 
the counties of Antrim, Derry, and Donegal; 
while in the mean time, the true tide of flood runs 
toward the east, at the distance of a few miles 
from the coast, parallel to the former. 

From such edcfiesasthis, many sungular irregu- 
larities arise, and in several places the tide from 
the westward, (or the flood tide, as they denomi- 
nate it) appears to flow nine hours, while the ebb 
continues only three^ 

Seamen, who sure accustomed to navigate along 
this coast, know well how to use these different 
streams to good purposes !l^ example : A ship 
leaving Dublin with the flood tide (whidi comes 
into the Irish channel from the southward) may, 
with a leading wind, reach the county of Down ; 
there the vessel will ftU in with the northern tide 
of ebb, just then beginning to return to the ocean. 
-With the assistance of this current, and the same 
leading breeze, the ship may fetdi the isle of 
Raghery ; where a judicious pilot, instead of op- 
posing the returning tide of flood, may drop into 
the northern eddy, which will carry him as fiur as 
Lough Swilly ; where the true tide of ebb will 
again receive him, aiiii bear his ship out to the 
western ocean. 

Thus by prudent managem^t may he enjoy 
the advantage of four different successive tides, 
all favourable to bis voyage. 
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^e western ^nds (wEich prevail here during 
&r the greater part of the year) sweeping with an 
Hninterrupted blast over the Atlandc Ocean, roll 
a most formidable wave akmg this coast, of which 
I had some experience in crossing to the island -— 
The day was uncommonly still, not a breath of 
wind to ruffle the water, and yet, a heavy majestic 
swell, ever heaving forward, seemed to threaten 
ruin to our boat, and frequently hid from view 
even the lofty |»x>montory of Fairhead. From 
thb unruffled surface however there was not the 
slightest danger to be apprehended, and our vessel 
rose and descended on the glassy wave with entire 
security. How dianged was tins scene in the 
course of a few hours ! — The moment that the 
ebb began to return to the ocean, rushing in op- 
pontion to this western swell, all was confusion 
and tumult The long wave which had just be- 
fore rolled forward in silent majesty, was now fret- 
ted and broken into a tempestuous sea, which the 
stoutest boats dare not encounter, and even the 
best ships wish to avcnd. 

This alternate scene of peace and war takes 
place twice every day^ and it is by attention to this 
drcumstance that the passage is made with toler- 
able security. 

The little skiff in which I navigated, was built 
of very slight materials, and did not seem to me 
well calculated to buffet these stonny seas. I ob- 
served that we had recdved a good deal of water 
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into it; and on ftxpreanng my uneasinMi that iSi^re 
was BO yisiUe maanaof thiDwing it oiit»otte«f the 
bo(M:aiea instantly tockaSlm brogue, mbh wbick 
be 80QQ cleared the t€S8b1 of water, and put it on 
bis foot again without seemkig to feel the aligfatasf 
ifiCQiiymeiiee ftom the wetness, of it : leaving me 
quite at ease on the sdb^t of pumping the yesael. 

Baghery amtains about twdbre hundred inh*- 
bitants, and is. rather over-pe(q)led, as theve is no 
eonsideraUe manufastuna which migfal ^ve em*, 
ployment to any 8uperfl«ous handsJ^ 

The cultivated land is kindly enough, and pKo- 
duce^ excdlent barley. In aplentilul year^^gmin 
of thia kind has beea exported to the value of ^ 
hundred pounda The craggy pasturage iattena a 
small, but delicious Ix'eed of sheep. Eych its in*, 
hospitable roeks supply to< the hand of industry a 



* Fnom a census since held by the priest of theaslnpic^ in ondec 
to lay a tax of one shilling on each person above the age of six.- 
teen years, forthe purpose of erecting a mass-house, it appears that 
the numbers amount to eleven hoadtoid; thone ara one Inm- 
dj:«d andfoEty famih'ws which^ tlisrttf(ire> alm^avfnf^BVtfae 
rata of eight persons tot each .family. The censi;^8 ha9 produced 
a great deal of uneasiness in the islkn^y fit>q[i an opinion that 
one person wiU' die during the year in each fkmiiy so num- 
bered. 

Thp fioUowihg mMKR vta^ cjtafi iii^ t^ jJ^liamaAt,, i|i Af$^%tDo- 
rial,by Mr. John Gage Clerk, in the year 17^8-: « The isjand 
of Rathlin is five miles in length, and one in breadth, it cont^ns 
abou^dOOO pllmtation acres, there are m it ISOftuniiles^ ftc.^ 
8m' Jvumalto a£the Irinh. House oi GomauBa,. A. Jh ItaSi 
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ridi soiitfoe of wealdi, in the 8ea.w<e6d it affi>rdsfbr 
the maaufActure of kelp, which, under an induL- 
geQt landlord, often goes near to pay the whole 
Tent of the island *. 

The horseS) as well as the eheep^ are smali in 



* Tfais yetar an hundred tons of kelp hsve i»oen eliiport^d 
from Kagheiy, which was bought by the linen bleachers of 
die North of Ireland, at £5 ; 5s, per ton, the whole 
amounting to more than £"525, The annual rent of the 
island is but £600. This entire maiMtfaeture is carried on by 
vromen and cfaildrei^ wfaMe dbe hick are employed in more 
haxardous services. At low water the 6«a weed is cut from the 
rocks, and spread out before the sun to dry; at night it is made 
up in litde parcels, which arc opened and shaken out again in 
^e ^ tlme^ wbeiie^vr the weather permits; this priMse^s Is 
eonlimied 'till the weed becomes dry enough to be burnt A 
hole is then made in the ground, and a little temporary kiln 
erected, of loose stones, in which the weed is cautiously and 
gradually burned. During this process the vegetable salt, and 
ev<e#y diing not capable of being easily dtssipMed by the fire^ 
aMh% and coalesces in one maaa at the boltom of the kiln. Im 
this state it is exported, no means having been yet established 
here, or in any part of the adjoining coast, to purify the alka- 
line salt from the various mixtures of marine salt, &c. witli 
which it -abounds. 

The attention and industry of the Scotch nation, has been 
very successfully directed to the kelp trade of this part of the 
north of Ireland. Scotch kelp has, for many years, borne a 
fairer diankcter, and of course a higher price in England, than 
the same article from this country. Of this difference, the Scots 
have industriously made advantage for themselves, buying up 
the kelp of this coast, at the Irish price, and thence transporting it 
ia their own vessels to the English market, under the more mar- 
ketable character and higher price of Scotch kelp. 

c2 
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kind, but extremely servkeabley and suiefootecf 
beyQnd conception. Of this I had a strong proof 
in a little expedition which I made through the 
island in company with Mr. Gage, the hospitable 
proprietor of it You must know it was but the "^ 
other day the people of Raghery recollected that a 
road might be some ccmvenience to them, so that 
in our excursion we were obliged to follow the old 
custom of riding over precipices, which would not 
appear contemptible, even to a man who enjoyed 
the full use of his legs. 

It seems my horse, though fifteen or ^xteen 
years old, had seldom before felt a bridle in his 
mouth, and aflter many attempts to shake it off, in 
a very critical situation, on the top of a rugged 
predpice, he refused to proceed one step further, 
while this troublesome incumbrance impeded him. 
Having no other resource, I was obliged to com- 
ply, and was carried over an exdeedingly dangerous 
heap of rock8, with a degree of cauticm wWch 
amazed me in the midst of my terrors. 

It is somewhat singulat that this island should 
not contmn any native quadruped, except those 
universal travellers the rats*, and the little shrew 



* I had some hope that the native black rat of this kingdom, 
might have secured a retreat in this sequestered island, but in 
Tain, their powerful invaders, with the cruelty of die old Dtmes, 
but with more success, have utterly exterminated the natives ; 
and tlie rat of Norway, as it is usually denominated, has com- 
pletely extended his wasteful dominion over Raghery. 
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mouse, whidb is sometimes found. But the Tariou6 
tribes of foxes^hares^rabbitS) badgers, &c. for which 
it might afford excellent shelter, and which abound 
on the opposite bhore, are here unknown. A few 
brace of hares indeed were lately introduced hf 
the proprietor, which bid fair to produce a large 
increase. 

A good many years ago, Lord Antrim gave 
orders to his huntsman to transport a couple of 
foKes into the island, for the purpose of propagat- 
ing that precious breed of animals. But the 'uu 
habitants assembled in consternation, and having 
subscribed each a hank of yam, prevailed on the 
huntsman to disobey osders. However he was 
sharp enough to take the hint, and for some years 
pmd his annual visit to Bagheiy, for the purpose 
of raifflng M regular tribute, to save the poor 
islanders £rom those desolating invaders. 

The iiJialHtantsare a ample, laborious and ho- 
nest race of people, and possess a degree of affec* 
ticnfor th^ island whidi may very much sur- 
prise a stranger. In ccmversation they always 
talk of Irelaiul as a foreign kingdom, and really 
have scarce any intercourse with it, except in the 
way of their little trade.-— A common and heavy 
curse among them is—" May Ireland be your 
hinder end.'* 

From this amor patriae amei their great popu* 
lalion, notwithstanding the perils which attend 
thrir turbttfent coast, as they never entertain a 

c8 
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thou^t of trying to better their fortune, by set* 
ding in any of the neighbouring towns of An* 
trim* 

The tedious piocesses of civil law are little 
known in Raghery ; and indeed the affection whidi 
the inhabitants bear to thor landlord, whom they 
always speak of by the endearing name of master, 
together widi their own simplidty of manners, ren- 
ders the interierenoe of the dvil magistrates very 
unnecessary. The sdzure of a cow or a horse, for 
a few days, to bring the defaulter to a sense of 
duty ; or a copious draught of salt water from the 
surrounding ocean, in criminal cases, forms the 
greater part of the sanctions and punishments of 
the island. If the (tfend^ be wicked beyond 
hope, banishment to Ireland is the dernier resort, 
and soon frees the community from this pestilen. 
tial member. 

In a ^sequestered island like this, one would ex- 
pect to find bigoted superstition flourish success- 
fully under the auspices of the Romish church ; 
hut the simplicity of the islanders does not foster 
any uncharitable tenets ; and, contrary to one^s 
expectation, they are neither grossly superstitious, 
nor rank bigots, but have been known to hold the 
unchristian doctrines of their late Spanish priest 
in great contempt— nay, in cases of necessity, tliey 
do not scruple to apply for assistance to the Pro- 
testant minister. Of their good will to the esta- 
blished church they give an annual proof, which 
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due rarely finds in any other part of Ireland. The 
minister's tithe amounts to about^lOO^per annum; 
and when the islanders have got in thdr own har<- 
vest, they ^ ve the Parson a day of their horses and 
cars^and bringtheentire tithe home tohisfarm-yard. 

The chief desideratum of the islanders is a phy- 
sidan, the want of whom they seem to conader as 
their greatest misfortune, though ihetr master ap- 
pears to be.of a very different sentiment; and in- 
deed, the remarkable population of Raghery makes 
much in favour of his opuiion. 

Small as this spot is, one can nevertheless trace 
two different characters among its inhabitants. 
The Kenramer * or western end, is craggy and 
mountainous, the land in the vallies is rich and 
well cultivated, but the coast destitute of harbours. 
A smgle native b here known to fix his rope to a 
stake driven into the summit of a precipice, and 
from thence, alone, and unasasted, to swing down 
the face of a rock in quest of the nests of sea fowl. 
I^'rom hence, activity, bodily strength, and self-tde- 
pendence, are eminent among the Kenramer men. 
Want of intercourse with strangers has preserved 
inany peculiarities, and their native Iiish continues 
to be the universal language. 

The Ushet end, on the contrary, is barren in its 
soil, but more open, and well supplied witli little 



* Cean-ramber, the large head or promontory, in opposition 
to the smaller nae of the eastern extremity of the island. 
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harbours ; henoei its irfidbiuints are become fisher- 
men, and are accustomed to make short voyages 
and to barter. Intercourse with strangers haa rub* 
bed off many of their peculiarittes» and theEn^ish 
language is well understood, aad generally spoiaca 
among theuL 

This distinction I fear may seem foolishly specu^ 
lative, oonsideiing the diminutive object of it, and 
yet I assure you it is a matter of fistct; and the 
inhabitants themsdves are so well aware of it, that 
in perilous situations, diffaient offices and stations 
are appointed to each, according as he is an Ushet 
or Kenramer man. 

Bagheiy has fiirmerly been, as it were,a stepping- 
stone between the Iridh and Scottidi ooaats, whibh 
the natives of each country alternately used in 
thdr various expeditions, and far which they fre- 
quently fought. 

A number of small tumuli were lately opened 
in a little plain about the middte of die island, pro- 
hablj the monuments of so many heroes, who in 
former ages, had fallen honourably in this very 
field of battle. The chief himi9elf lay m a stone 
coffin, and beside him an earthen vessel stood, 
which, by the residuum still visible, seemed fw- 
merly to have contained an offering of blood, or 
some other perishable animal substance. WitUn 
the tumuli lay a considerable number of human 
b(»ies,the remains of more ignoble men, who might 
have fallen by the like fate of war. ' 
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Bi^en swords, and spear heads of the same 
metal, found in this plain, bear strong evidence of 
the bloody scenes which have been transacted here 
in remote ages. A lai^ fibula was found in one 
of the tumuli, which is deported in the museum 
of Trinity College, Dublin ; the workmanship is 
good, and argues considerable skill in the artist. 

The traditions of the country do not go beyond 
the obscure period of Scottish and Danish excur- 
sions, which have, alternately ravaged and depo^ 
pulated the island. The memcNry of a cruel mas- 
sacre, perpetrated by a Scottish clan (I think the 
Campbells) remains so strongly impressed pn the 
minds of the present inhabitants, that no pers6n of 
that name is allowed to settle in the island*. 

During the disturbances in Scotland, which suc- 
ceeded the appointment of Baliol to the crown of 
that kingdom, Robert Bruce was driven out, and 
obliged to take shelter with a fnend of his in the 
isle of Raghery -f-. However his enemies pursued 



* Ift conse^ence of succesuTe bartiarities of this sort, com- 
imtted by various savage invadersi during the unsettled ages of 
Iieland, this island became at length totally uninhabited ; in 
which state it is represented, in a manuscript of the country, so 
late as the year 1580. See note on Letter vii. of this work. 

f Rex ipse cum uno plerumque comite^ interim solus, per 
loca maxime inculta pererrabat, et cum ne dc quidem sibi tutus 
a drium perfidi4 et hostium crudelitate videretur, in ^budas, 
ad veterem quendam amicum transmisit. It is probable this 
was the time when Bruce came to the isle of Raghery, which is 
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him even to this ilemote spot, and forced him to 
embark in a hidAe skiffi mui seek refiige on the 
ocean. The neiBains of a fbrtrass are yet viable^ 
on the Dortfaem angle of the Isfauid, edefatwted for 
ihe defence whidi this hero made in it, and still 
known by the name of SxshM Bruee^^ castle. The 
antiquity oC Has building is therefore not much 
less than fi^re hundred yeare; it may indeed be 



dbimd by Budianaa amdng the Mhudm, or mesterti btaub of 
SoDdand, under the nime of ByUMih fifio Biicfa«iiaB» L L 
p. S5. Elsevir Edit. 

In Henry's History of England it is said, that he took refuge 
{ft the small island of Rttcxin, one of the western islands.*^ 
See Henry's Sngland, f oL 4,p.t&. thiMin Edit 

Jjth not unlflwlyrtM Bmoa i««0 "indeMed M hU Memda in 
the north of Ireland* for those brave forces^ with which, to the 
amazement of his enemies, who looked upon him as dead, he 
started forth from hisr^lbscurb retreat, suppordng life shattered 
party in Seotland agaliiBt tlK ^ietoriaiM MM Of the irst £^ 
tod afUrward% linaUy defeated the fast army broul^t agaititt 
him by Edward the second. 

The silver coins of Robert Bruce, are still found, in conader- 
able quantity, through the north of Ireland ; (See coins in the 
Museum of Trinity CMlage, Dublin : see also the Earl of Chv- 
lemont's collection) and as neither the north of Ireland nor 
Scotland waa, at that period, in a situation for extensive dealings 
in trade, it may reasonably be conjectured, that this money was 
brought hither for the purpose of raising levies of men, rather 
than in tiie regular course of ■terahandise. Indeed, the history 
of those times gives reason for supposmg, dat the independent 
Scots and northern Irish, had engaged in a common cause of 
exterminating the English authority in their respecttve eoun* 
tries. 
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cooffideEably older, at the tune which Brucespent 
in Ba^efif wss searee sufBcient fbr the purpose of 
eieedng iu 

One thing concerning this castle is worth re* 
marking ; that the lime with whieh it is boih has 
been buimed with sea coal, the einders of which 
aie stall! visflble in it, and bear so strong a resem- 
Uanee to tlK cHidsr of the Bally castle coal, 88 iiiakes 
it eartremriy peobabk that our infovmanion eon* 
etRiing the collierieg of that place, i» far ftom be. 
Big an origiDal discorery*. Indeed th^e is rea* 
son to b^evie that they were both well known, 
and extenrnvdy wrought, at a period of ti»ie when 
few people imagine that either the civilisalion, or 
> fioKDces of tliia kingd(»n, were equal to* so^ expen- 
sive aa uiid^takingf . 



* Some pieces of the cemept of this ruined castle, containing 
cinders, may be seen in the Museum of Trinity College, Dublin. 

f It may pertiaps be imagined that tSie coals might have beem 
brought from BnSaia; but«a Utile refl&otiDniwili show that aupt. 
position to be extremely improbable^ evei> so late as the time of 
Robert Bruce. It was but just then that the English themsel- 
▼es had discovered* the use of sea coal^ as a fuel ; and we find, 
IB tba-tin^of Edward the firsts that, after beiiig tried in IjOD. 
don, tbf y wem immHiwltely prohibited^ on a hasty opiaioa tiua 
thevapoiir w«9 noj^ious to the health of the inhnbitanta It » 
not therefore to be readily believed, that at this early period, 
Englaad could have had any extensive export trade in coals : 
Or, if so, it must huve been to 8<Kne poptdous and civiH;^ 
country, to some safe harixmr, to a great and commercial town; 
but, at the tune we speak of, the British charts do not lay down 
H single village in all this Une of coast. 
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But this is a curious subject, and I shall take 
some other opportunity of giving you more infor- 
mation, when you may not be fatigued with so 
long, and, I fear, so tedious a letter. 
Although the traditions of this little island, do 
not reach beyond that troubled torrent of events 
which followed the inva^ons of the Danish fleets, 
and has separated the andent from the modem 
history of this kingdom, by a barrier, b^pnd 
which mere traditi^i cannot pass; yet there ex- 
ists, from other means, sufficient evidence, that 
Baghery was well inhabited, and had even a regu- 
lar military array, as early as the commencement 
of the sixth century*. 

About the middle of that age of piety and learn- 
ing, Columbus, the celebrated missionary of the 
north, founded in Uaghery a religious establish- 
ment, which continued to flourish for the space of 
three hundred years, in that peaceful and calm 
piety, which gives birth to few events suited to the 
pen of history ; until the latter end of the eighth 
century, when the northern storm, filling at once 
the whole horizon, and bursting impetuously from 
the ocean, overwhelmed th^ island ; burying in 
blind and brutal destruction, the inoffensive minis- 
ters of the Christian religion, in the very moment 
when they were cultivating the olive branch, and 
preaching peace and. good-will amongst men, 



* See Arcfadairt Monast Hist, 
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LETTER III. 

Portntsh, Juhf 30, 1784. 

I>EA& Sim, 

ON my return from Raghery I spent 
a few days at Ballycastle, a tovirn pretty consider- 
able in this part of the world, which has been al- 
most entirely the creation of one man, a Mr. Boyd, 
who died some years ago. 

According to the Persian system of moral du- 
ties*, it is likely Ireland cannot boast of an indi- 
vidual who has more fully discharged his trust, 
than old Mr. Boyd. Not possessed of any consider- 
able f(»rtune, not supported by powerful natural 
connexions, nor endowed with any very superior 
talents, tliis man opened public roads, formed a 
harbour, b^ilt a town, established manufactures, 
and hved to see a wild and lawless country become 
populous, cultivated and dvilized. — In the most 
literal sense, his soul seems to have animated this 
httie colony ; in him it enjoyed life and strength, 
and with him all vigour and animation perished. — 
By an ill-judged distribution of his fortune, and 

various untoward and unforeseen accidents, the 
manufactures of glass were neglected, the breweries 



t 



* Faire un Enfiint, Planter un Arfore, & Labourer un 
Champ.— Vide Monteiquieu's Persian Letters. 



V 
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and tanneries were mism^aged, the harbour be- 
came cboaked up with sand, and even the collieries 
(from particular circumstances) are not wrought 
with such spirit as the present proprietor would 
wish to exert— In short, this gentleman construct- 
ed a most excellent machine, but unfortunately 
left it without any permanent prindple of motion. 

He was buried in a neat and beautiflil chapel, 
(whose establishment had been the favourite object 
of his old age) on the same day in which it was 
consecrated to the religious service of the puUic. 

The eastern side of Ballycastle bay terminates 
in the bold promontory of Fairhead.— Between 
tfab and the town lie the collieries, in an alnrupt 
bank which overhangs the sea : Ships however can-, 
not derive much advantage from this drcumstanoe, 
as the unsheltered situation of the place, and the 
prevailing western winds, makes a delay on the 
coast extremely dangerous, and renders it difficult 
to embark the coals. 

The different fossils commonly situated above 
the coal of this place are, iron-stone, black shivery 
slate, ^y, brown, or yellowish sandstone, utidbfr- 
saltes^ or (as it is here called) whin-stone *. 

Of these, the three former appear to constitute 



* Crystals of martial vitriol also occur, in situations where 
the iron-stone happens to be in immediate contact with the beds 
of coaL Hie vitriolic acid from the decomposed sulphur of the 
coal, uniting with the calx of the iron, oftentisies forms • thin 
layer of these crystals of green vitriol. 
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the strata usually attendant on coal, in the nor- 
thern comities of Ireland ; but the Kffwlf^ is a 
fossil which rarely occurs any where in its neigh- 
bourhood} and may be reasonably esteemed alto- 
gether adventitious. In the present mstanoe, Itt 
least, it seems to bear the character of a fordga 
mibstanoe, which, issuing from the vast mass of 
faftsaltes that forms the northern extremity of Fair- 
head, has descended over the adjoinii^ strata, di- 
minishing gradually in thickness as it proceeded 
£>rward, and filling up each deft and vacuity, that 
occurred during its course. 

AH these strata are tolerably r^ular in their dis- 
position, forming a small angle with the horizon 
toward the south, and showing thdr edges in the 
steep cliff itself, or, (as miners term it) ba«setan^ 
toward the north. But ithappen8,not infrequently 
that they ate strangely intersected by thin s^taof 
hard imd firm basaltes, which standing perpendi. 
cular to the hori^cm, in defiance of the general or- 
der and situation of the other substances, cut them 
as it were in twain, fordng through every <^)pos- 
ing barrier in a precipice three or four hundred 
feet high, and thence, pursuing a direct and unii^ 
terrupted course, as far as the eye can trace them 
under the surface of the sea, or. as far as human in- 
dustry and perseverance has attended them, into 
the bowels of the earth ♦ , 



♦ These partitiona are known by the term gaw or march, and 
•eem pretty much to agree in situation with the cross gossan of 
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The thickness of these patrtitions is very inoon- 
6idefidi>le in pioportion to the great extent of th^ 
other dimensions, few of them exoee<£ng twelve 
feet in the transverse measure. Independent how- 
ever of the singular structure and situation of these 
iron watls^ there is a drcumstanoe frequently eon- 
nected with them, which, in its own nature, is ex- 
tremely curious, but to the miner becomes an ob- 
ject of the greatest importance. Whatever be the 
order, and thickness, of the various beds of fossils^ 
which occur on one ade of any of these^peipendi- 
cular divisions, the same general arrang^nent and 
propcnrtions nu^, with great probability, be ex- 
pected on the other aide; only with this di&renoe, 
that the entire mass will (rf%entimes be found to 
have altered its rdative place, each stratum ap- 
pearing in a more elevated, or depressed situation, 
on one side of the partition than ontbe other : so 
that correspondent beds will no loiter be found in 
one and the same plane, biit must be sought for 
at different d^re^ of elevation*. 

Thus, the miner, who has occasion to break 
through one of these thin divisbns, is almost cer- 
tain that be will immediately lose the bed of coal. 



the Cornish miners. A very remarkable wall of this species 
may be seen at the North Star Iffine, in Ballyeastle bay. 

• Besides this diflference in. the elevation of correspondent 
strata, on opposite sides of these partitions, it often happens that 
their inclination to tlie horizon is also different. Instances of a 
similar dislocation and displacement of strata may be seen in 
Mr. Whitehurst's account of Derbyshire. 
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in whicji a few minutes before he was working ; 
and it is only by comparing the stratum into 
which -he has pierced, on the unexplored side <^ 
the partition, with the correspondent one, on that 
side where he has ahready wrought, that he is di* 
rected, whedier to work upward, or downward, 
in search of the course of coal*. 

It seems as if this eastern barrier of Ballycas- 
tTe bay, had, at a certain period, been shaken 
by some violent convulsion, capable of rending it 
asunder into extensive clefts and chasms ; whilst 
large masses, sometimSes sinking at these fissures, 
became displaced, preserving indeed the par^cular 
disposition, and arrangement of their strata, but 
subsiding into an inferior situation. If one can 
suppose, that the basaltes (which almost univar* 
sally covers this northern coast,) had over«run the 
subjacent soil, at any period subsequent to the 
time of this convulsion, under such circumstances 
of softness, or fluidity, as might admit its foUoWr 



* I had an opportaiiity of seeing an instance pretty much in 
pmnt, at a new work begun in the year 1787. A perpendicular 
shaft waa sunk near low water mark, for the purpose of falling 
ia wkfaabedofooalyWluchlMatctaundertfaesea: while at the 
distance of a few yards, but on the further side of one of these 
gsws, an horizontal adit was carried forward to the correspon- 
dent stratum, whose edge i^pears high in the cliff, not less than 
thirty feetaboye die level of the lea. So that a perpendicular 
descent beneath the surface of the earth waa necessary for arriv. 
ing at the bed of coal on one side of the partition; whilst an 
horizontal adit conducted to it on the other side. 

d3 
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iog the general inclination of the surface, and pok- 
ing into each hdiow and fissure that occurred in 
its course, it may not perhaps be difficult to ima- 
gine all these gulphs and chasms, the frightful evi* 
denoes of former ruin, to be entirely filled up : and 
to see this shattered heap of displaced strata con- 
nected together, and, as it were,renovated,by]nter-. 
vening courses of basaltes, assiuning the appear- 
ance of those iron walls which I just now mentioned. 

I am not so unreasonable as to ask, or even to 
hope for, your implidt acquiescence in this fanci- 
ful theory concerning the formation of these ex- 
traordinary partitions ; but, at some future time, 
I may posidbly endeavour to render it more plau- 
sible, by oon»dering the nature of that substance 
of which they are composed, and its attendant cir- 
cumstances. In the mean while, I hope to derive 
this advantage, at least, from my theory, that you 
will more clearly apprehend the manner in whidi 
these various strata are situated and connected with 
each other ; for an hypothesis must be very bad 
indeed, if it do not help to illustrate the author^s 
meaning and description. 

The Ballycastle collieries are not at present 
very productive, nor, were they wrought to the 
best advantage, do they seem capable of supply- 
ing any extensive demand, while confined to the 
beds which basset in the diffs, whose thickness sel- 
dom exceeds four feet, and whose extent is limited 
within narrow bounds : hence, it is well worth at- 
tention, whether there be any hope of discovering 
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the sourc5e cif a more copious supply, by sinking 
in search of cod to greater depths, and even be* 
neath the level of the sea itself. 

It is indeed a matter of much difficulty, to spe* 
culate with a reasonable degree of probability, con- 
cerning such strata as may lie deep within the soil 
of this kingdom, by any arguments deduced from 
those that are examined nearer to the suiface ; be- 
cause« the business of mining has been so imper- 
fectly conducted, and the country in general so 
httle explored at eon^erable distances beneath its 
surface, as scarce to allbrd any precise andclearana- 
logics, which might serve to assist the judgment in 
doubtful cases like the present : but, if one may 
be p^mitted to apply arguments borrowed from 
the soil of the neighbouring kingdom of Britain, for 
the purpose of reasoning concerning our own, it 
should appear not improbable, that the deeper 
strata at Ballycastle, whidi basset under the sea, 
m^ht afford a more productive and valuable sup:, 
{dy of- coal than can ever be expected fr(»n the 
presefit mitieB *. 

It-b true, that, this mode 6f reasoning from the 
fossils of one kingdom, to those of another, should 
be used with extreme caution ; but the success of 
old Mr. Boyd, in a sul>-marine work, unhappily 
neglected since his death, appears to give strong 
su{>port to it in the present instance. • 



♦ The celebrated WhitdiaTen coal-pits arc wrought to very 
great depths under the sea. 
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That gentleman, in whom a prudent judgment 
seems to have been hapjuly combined with a steady 
and vigorous industry, had sunk several shafts to 
a bed of coal, which lay deep beneath the levd of 
the sea. At a period, when the steam engine and 
its effects were little known, his vigorous persever- 
ance enabled him to conduct a powerful stream 
from a distant river, along the predinoe which 
rises firom the shore, where, by means of an en- 
gine, he was able, cheaply and e£fectuaUy, toclesr 
off the water from his sub^naiine works; and 
from these pits, it is said, an abundant simply of 
coal was produced during the latter part of his life. 
Whilst this engine jneserved itself in order, so 
long was the mine wrought to good account ; but 
the unfortunate distribution of his property, ren- 
dering it inconvenient for his immediate successor 
to embark in any considerable ^expense, so soon as 
a part of the engine became decayed, the whole 
was suffered to fall into disorder; the rivar 
flowed again in its natural channel ; and the works 
dther tumbled in, or became deluged with water, 
presenting nothing to view but the melaodioly 
ruins of old Mr. Boyd *. 

I remain yourV 



* It may be a matter of ciiriotity, and poaubly of utility^ to 
hare the means of comparing the strata of Ballycastle» with those 
of other collieries in distant parts of the kingdom, for which 
reason an account of them is subjoined, from a letter written by 
by John Evans, Miner. 
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Jcamm qf the BalfycasUe StnUa, above, and under the present 
working Coal, at Gobb Mine, b^ John JEvans, Miner. 



Whio-stone - 



Yds. Feet 
- - SO 



Floating slate • . 8 
Yellow freestone - 14 
Slate and coal -> • 7 
Hafd grey freestone 30 
Present wci^iiq^ ooal 1 ■ 
Slate) the seat of the 
coal - - .. .0 
Coal . . . A. 
Boarding «nd slate 6 
White freestone . IS 
Coal and slat^ • 1 
Grey freestone .12 

Shivery fireestone • 7 



Slate. . . . . o 

YeUow freestone . 10 

White Uawstone • 1 

Coal - . . . o 

White freestone . 3 

Blue land . • • l 

Sand-stone bind • 1 
Main coal, covered by 

the sea - . . ^ 
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a 

8 

^ 












8 


s 
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ThiitotliotMneipecieiof iloneaa the 
basaltes of Fairfaead, and is imperfectly 
Odluiniua'. 



Thus far the disposkion and thieknesc 
of the strata, appears to be marked with 
tolenble exactnesi, as fitr as one can 
Judge by lookiDgat the ftce oiibepn. 
c^ice. It is dificult toobsenre witbac 
curacy the lower strata, because of the 
rubbish, covered with an imperfect ve- 
geCatloDk toward the base of the dUR 



Greyidt Baiesteine, abounding in na- 
riae dicUa» occois befeabouts. 



This is not known to the present woife> 
men. 



Total . 145 Yards. 
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LETTER IV. 

Deae Sie, 

IN a former letter, I mentioned some 
reasons, derived fixim the cement g£ an ancient cas- 
tle in the island of Raghery, which might induce 
one to think, that the BaUycastle colfieries were 
wrought at a remote period of time*; but an ac- 



* See Letter II. page S3.— It is there mentioned, that a ruined 
casde, celebrated, almost 500 years ago^ for the defence which 
Bruce made in it against his enemies, in the reign of Edward 
the First, was built with mortar throu^ which the dnden of 
sea coal are, at this day, distinctly visible : fitnn whence a rea> 
aonable proof was derived, Ihat at some period as early aa the 
year I SOO, sea coal had beoi us^ as fuel in the island of Raghery. 

Further reflection on the subject might lead one to suppose^ 
that the building of this castl^ was of much more ancient date^ 
because in the time of Edward I. the kingdom of Ireland was 
an almost uninterrupted forest ; so that the abundance of nove 
convenient fuel would then have anticipated all necessity of 
searching fbr fossil coal : indeed for several ages subsequent to 
the year 1171, at which time, the English invaders found Ire- 
land to be a country over-run with wood, (Girald. Cambrensis) 
instructions may frequently be found among flie annual oilers 
of government, tohave successive portions of forest cleared away, 
for the purpose of rendering thb country accessible to Ihe Eng^- 
lish forces ; and it was not until four hundrecf year& after, (about 
the latter end of Elizabeth's reign) that any considerable pro- 
gress was made in this wwk of devastatiom— -Boates's Nat. 
Hist, of Ireland. 
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c»dental discovery seems to have put that matter 
beyond doubt, and has laid open a very curious 
circumstance in the andent history of this country. 
About the year 1770 the miners, in pushing 
forward an adit toward the bed of coal, at an un- 
explored part of the Ballycastle cBff*, unexpected, 
ly broke through the rock into a narrow passage, 
so much contracted, and choaked up with various 
drippings and deposits on its sides and bottom, 
as rendered it impos^ble for any of the workmen 
to force through, tliat they might examine it far- 
ther-f". Two lads were therefore made to creep 
in with candles, for the purpose of exploring this 
subterranean avenue J. They accordingly pressed 
forward for a considerable time, with much labour 
and difficulty, and at length enter^ into an ex- 



The architecture of the building itself, would perhaps hare 
^ffinrded data, firpm wh^ice the sera of its erection ii%ht have 
been reasonably conjectured ; but nothing remains, at presept, 
except a small portion of the foundation, standing on the brink 
of a precipice, entirely destitute of all ornament, and sti^e of ar- 
chitecture ; or any unusual marks either of ignorance or skiU 
in die builder, unless what may be dmved from the ciii^uiai* 
stance of the cinders being suffered to remain amid the cement. 

* The mine opened here has since been called the North Star, 
from it6 superior value. 

f Scarce any sensible contraction of dimensions haa taken 
place in the passages which were opened here 60 years ago, fof 
the purpose of reaching the beds of coal in these cliffs. 

\ Their names are James M'Kieman and William M'Neal; 
they are still employed as miners about these collieries. 
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tensive labyriath, brauchu^ oflp into numerous 
apartments, in the mazes, and windings of which 
they were completely bewildered and lost After 
various vain attempts to return, their lights were 
extinguished, th«r voioes became hoarse, and ex- 
hausted with frequent shouting, and at loigth, 
wearied and spiritless, they sat down together, in 
utter despair of an escape ftom this miserable dun- 
geon. 

In the mean. while, the w<Hrkmen in the adit 
became alarmed for their safety, fresh hands were 
incessantly employed, and, in the course of twenty- 
four hours, the passage was so much opened as to 
admit some of the most active among the miners; — 
but the situation of the two unhappy prisoners, 
who had sat do]|n together in a very distant cham^ 
ber of the cavern, prevented them altogether from 
hearing the noise and shouts of tiieir friends, who 
thus laboured to as^st them. 

Fortunately it occurred to one of the lads, (after 
his voice had become hoarse with shouting) that 
the noise of miners hammers was often heard at 
considerable distances dux>ugh the coal works ; in 
consequence of this reflection, he took up a stone, 
which he frequently struck agaip^t the ades of the 
cavern ; the noise of this was at length heard by 
the workmen, who, in their turn, adopted a simi- 
lar artifice ; by this means each party was con- 
ducted towarid the other, and the unfortunate ad- 
venturers extricated time enough to behold the sun 
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risen in fidif^endour, which they had left the morn- 
ing before j ust beginning to tinge the eastern horizon. 
On examining this subterranean wonder, it was 
found to be a ccnnplete gallery, which had been 
driven forward many hundred yards to the bed <^ 
coal^: that it branched off into numerous cham- 
bers, where miners had canied on their different 
works-f: that these chambers were dressed in a 
workman-like mannerj: that pillars were left 
at proper intervals to support the roof. In short, 
it was found to be an extensive mine, wrought by 
a set of people at least as expert in the business as 
the present generation. Some remains of the tools, 
and even of the baskets used in the works. Were 
discovered, but in such a decayed state, that on be- 
ing touched, they immediately crumbled topieces||. 



* Tl|e audit had been carried forward about 450 yards, or a 
little more than a quarter of an English mile^ and the leyel iiv 
dustriously preserved. 

f There were S6 of these chaijnbers discovered, and esteemed 
so valuable as again to \fe occupied by the workmen who dis- 
covered them. 

f The sides and supports of the pits were e:«^n» and (well 
squared: that part of the coal which lay contiguous to the gaw 
(lee X^etter Il|..)— was rejected by the old workmen ; it is used 
by the present miners, who make no other objection to it, except 
Chat it breaks entirely into slack. 

B From the remains which were found, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the people who wrought these collieries anciently, were 
acquainted with the use of iron, some small pieces of which 
were found ; it appeared as if some of their instruments bad 
been thinly shod wiUi tl^it m^|. 

S 
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The antiquity of this -work is pretty e^ent 
from hence, that there does not remain the most 
remote tradition of it in the country ; bat it is still 
more strongly demonstrable from a natural pcoeesB 
whidi has taken place snce its formation-; for 
the sides and pillars were found covered with 
sparry incrustations^ which the present workmen 
do not observe to be deposited in any definite por- 
tion of time. 

The people of this place attribute these works 
to the Danes ; but a very slight condderation of 
the subject must satisfy any one that this opinion 
is ill-founded.— -The Danes were never peaceable 
possessors of Ireland, but always engaged in bloody 
wars with the natives, iti which they were alter- 
nately victors and vanquished.-— Like the eastern 
descendants of Ishmael, they stood at perpetual 
bay with all the world, their hand against every 
man, and every man'^s hand against them. 

It is not surely, to the tumultuary and barbarous 
anmes of Uie ninth and tenth centuries, whose har- 
vest of wealth and power could only be expected 
from the rajnd and hazardous ravages of war, that 
we are to attribute the slow and tcnlsome (^rations 
of peace, which are carried on only where popu- 
lation, civilization, and trade flourish in an extreme 
degree*. 



* In the year 795, the northern nations first invaded, and 
desolated the Irish c6ast» particulariy the island of Recran 
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Wh3e Irdand lay yet |»ro6f3rate, and gaqiing 
under the fatal woonds received in a Uoody strug«> 
gle of more than three hundred years, against these 
iKHthem invaders^ the English under Henry the 
Second, made their successful inroad, and easily es- 
taUished themselves in a feeUe and distracted 
country; from which time, till the beginning of 
the present century, tins island presents little to oiu: 
view but a wasteful scene of misery and desolation*. 



(Ra^ery), which they destroyed willi fire and swords treating 
the profeaaoTB of Christianity with the utmost cruelty. 

In the year 1170, the first party of British iumLers came 
into Frekuidy to support a chiefbin of the province of Leinster. 

During this wretched iBterral of three hundred and sevent]^ 
fire yearsy eadi succeedUng event, in the annals of this unfortu- 
nate ishmdy is distinguishable from the preceding, only by a 
variety in its general characters of ruin and desolation, or in its 
tidea of human blood Hence it naturally came to pass, that 
the English nvaders, under Henry IL did not find any stone 
housing at ell among the Irish, any money, any fordgn trad% 
nor any learning; neither geometry, astronomy, anatomy, ar- 
dutecture, enginery, paintings carvings nor any kind of 
manufacture^- nor the least use of narigation, nor the art mi- 
lilary."~Petty's PoHt AjwL of Ireland. 

The events of this period, seem, therefore, altogether hostile 
to those permanent exertions of industry, which are reqpiired in 
the operations of extensive mining. 

* Upon the first settlement of the English in IreUnd, the 
^1^; ^ kingdom instantly became rent into two hostile nations^ 
whose swords continued unsheathed for ages ;-Haiutually inveter- 
ate afanost to madness, and matched, during the space c^four hun- 
dred ^ears, (from the invarion of Henry II. to the middle of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign,) in so unhappy a degree of equality, as 

eS 
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. That these collieries could have been wrought 
during this period seems extremely improbable.** 
We lEire all along execrated by the English writers 
as a nation of barbarians, and our country cursed 
as a wilderness of forests and bogs.— It is not then 
to be supposed that a savage people should ransack 
the bowels of the earth for coal, while their woods 
and bogs afforded such abundant fuel to their 
hand. 



rendered each, effectually capMe of hanmuig the «ther, witk* 
out Uie least adTantage to itself. 

The vigour of Elizabetfa^s administratioiiy nniting a poweiAiS 
isS*} British force with the collected strength of the English 
pale in Ireland, became, at length, decidedly superior : and af- 
ter a dreadAil strHg^e^ which continued to the end of her retg% 
broke down every barrier from sea to sea, leaving, to her suc- 
cessor James I. a country deluged with Uood, a nation breath- 
less, exhausted, prostrate, but not subdued; and peaceable, only 
because incapable any longer to raise the aim of war, 

James enjoyed on the throne of England^ that pettce whieh 
1002.^ had been so devly purchased by the abilities of his pre- 
decessor : and, during a quiet isteival of thirty-six years, the 
longest that Ireland had experieneed for more than eight cen- 
turies, the new English settlers, (as they were called,) who re> 
sorted thither in considerable numbersy brouf^t with them the 
arts and industry of Britai n^ m ines of iron and silver were 
discovered and wrought ; improvements in tillage were introdu- 
ced ; and the country, whidi from depopulation, and total n^lect 
of cultivation for so many ages, had became a continued forest, 
iiemg cleared in many places, began to assume a partial charac- 
ter of dviliiation.— See KaC Hist, of IrelaDdy by Boates and 
others. 



J 
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Upon the whoki during the dreary interval of 
near a thousand years, from the ei^th to the 
ei^teenth century, it is vain to look for the k- 
boured works of industry and peace, in a kingdcHn 
where war was the only trade, and where all pro- 
perty turned on the edge of the sword*« 



But that uncon^erable spirit, whicfai even the abilities of 
Elizabeth had only for a time overborne, but not destroyed, sul- 
lenly rejecting the arts of peace, nourished in silence by inveter- 
ate prejudice, by the keen remembrance of ancient claimfli and 
by the fostering hand of a jealoua religion, insensibly recovered 
its nativfe strength ftnd ferocity ; and bursting at length through 
all its iron chains, during the unhappy reign of Charles I. invol- 
I0I2^} ^^ ^c kingdom in a scene of horror, which humanity 
can have no pleasure in recording. 

The fierce and active arm of Cromwell again chained it down 
ISBfL^ in blood; until the unhappy events o€ James the Ild'a 
reign once more set it looser in all the tenors of regular militarj 
array, at the convulsive close of the last century ; and it is to 
i^} *^ A>rtuii« and abiUties of William III. that this king.- 
domis indebted for the fiwt'century of peace whidi it has ever ei:- 
joyed, since the days wherein its honounble and inoffensive «•• 
t a hKshmpn ts were overturned, by the savage band of northern 
invaders. 

* About the middle of the seventeenth century, the first coal 
mine was accidently discovered by the English settlers in the 
county of Carlow, and was afterwards successfully wrought by 
Mk. Cairietopher Wandesforth.— Boatea's Nat Hist. 

l9iortly after tins Doctor Boates wrote his Natural History of 
Ireland, in which be mentions, that this was the only bed of coals 
then known in Ireland. 

Between the years 1«60 and 1670 Sir William Petty badpn). 
bably completed his survey of Ireland, in which the situation and 

£8 
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The discovety of this eollieiy is one of those 
proofs, wl&chy without directly deciding either time 
or persons, tend strongly to show that there was 
an age when Ireland enjoyed a -considerable share 
of civilization.— -Yet, most of the English writers, 
conceiving this desolate and distracted kingdom to 
have been naturally such as they found it, eagerly 
pronounced it, with all the intemperate bitterness 
of enemies, to be a nation without laws, without 
monuments, without records, without any traces 
whatever of former civilization : but many things 
which Jiave still escaped the wreck of time, and 
the fury of invaders, concur in demonstrating this 
to be a hasty assertion^ 



circumstances of Ballycastle are noted with considerate atten- 
tion ; even salt works are marked as standing between the town 
and promontory of Fairhead, in the sight of the present salt- 
house ; but no mention trhatever is made of the coal works, nor 
even of the existence of beds of coal there^ thongh at this period 
wood fuel was become a very scarce and expensive article. 

In the year 1721 the first application was made to FtoliamenI 
by the Honourable R. Stewart, Thomas Bur|^, Esq. and 
others, for aid to work the Ballycastle collieries.— -See JoumaU 
of Irish House of Commons. 

From this recorded evidence, it appears almost certain, that 
this mine could not have been wrought at any period subsequent 
to the reign of Queen Elisabeth; that is, lat»r than the year 
1602 ; and whoever shaU launch forth into the annals of Ire- 
land during the preceding ages, will find himself extremely em- 
barrassed to discover any moment of time at which, eitfier the 
means, or necessity of the kingdom could admit of it, until he 
ihail have reached the peaceful shore, which bounds the turbu- 
lent chaos of events tiiat succeeded the eighth century. 
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The round towers of Ireland are alone sufficient 
to show, that there were public monuments in 
Ireland before the arrival of the English*, which 
were original in their kind*|-, and not inelegant in 
their structure.<— The remains of our ancient le- 
ligious buildings which may be seen in the valley 
of Glendalough, at Clonmacnoisj, and many other 
parts of the island, exhibit a species of architeeture 
by no means deformed, and yet differing exceed- 
ingly both from the Grecian style of building, and 
from the Gothic orders which were adopted in 
Britain. — ^Tbe few scattered fragments of the 
Brehon laws, whidii have been recovered by our 
ingenious English champion Colonel Vallancey, 
among many curious particulars respecting the pre- 
s^vation of private property, inflict severe penal- 



* Giraldus Cainbreiiai% who came over to Ireland with 
Henry IF. 1172, calls them ** Torres, Ecclesiastice qu» more 
patrio arcts sunt et alte, nee non et rotupdae." This authori- 
ty Ibr the existence of an ancient style of building in Ireland is 
unquestionable. 

f Tliere have been but two buildings of this species hitherto 
discovered out of Ireland ; they are both in Scotland, and the 
fashion of them has probably been borrowed from this country, 
where they are still extremely numerous. One of these, usually 
called a Pictish tower, stands at Abemethy in Perthshire, and 
seems to be of a very ancient dates The other is at Brechin in 
Angus-shire, probably much more modem than the former. 

More than nxty of these curious buildings still remain in 
Ireland, but they are hastening rapidly to ruin. 

t Built anno dom. 547-^Vide Sir James Ware. 
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ties on the perscm Who shall injure his neighboiir^s 
trees^ every sort of which is enumerated, and even 
the shrubs and underwood are guarded by sano- 
tions.-**It appears irom hence, that there was a 
time when this island was not a kingdom over-run 
with forests and bogs; when fuel was actually 
scarce, and laws made to defend it, as the pxyperty 
of individuals^. 



* It may not appear unreasonable to date the working of 
the Ballycastle collieries at such a remote period as this, when« 
from these laws of the Brefaons, one may naturally infio*, that 
wood was by no means a redundant articlie in Ireland. Though 
turf has been our common fuel for several years past, yet are 
there many circumstances which must lead one to imagine 
that this substance has been entirely generaMd within thes6 Kast 
thousand years, while tillage, and all attention to agriculture, 
gave place to war and rapine alone. This will not appear sur- 
prising to any person who considers that turf bog increases by 
a process much reseniibling vegetation, and that the best land, 
if neglected, may, from various accidents, very soon be reduced 
to a state df rank bog. It is indeed next to demonstration, thai 
many of the places where turf is cut at present have been once 
arable land, vestiges of wluch are discoverable at great depths, 
and wooden palings traced many feet under the surface. Even 
at this day, marks of the plough appear on the sununitof several 
mountains in the North of Ireland, where the great popuUtion 
of that country (whieh is at present better inhabited than most 
parts of Europe) has not yet spread itself. The following in* 
stance will show how extensive may be the increase of bog in 
a desolate country, even in so short a period as . one hundred 
years. 

<' When 0*Donnelland Tyrone came to the relief of Kinsale, 
they wasted the country as they came through Connaught, wlii^ 
by means of the Earl of Clamtckard was generally loyal; apd 



I 
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The numerous instruments of peace and war, 
the many curious and costly ornaments of dress*, 
which are every day dug out of our fields, afibrd 
abundant proofs, that the arts oac» flourished in 
Ireland, and that thepredous metals were not un- 
known here. Of the latter, many are exquisitely 
wrought, many of such intrinsic value, as to prove 
that gold and silver once abounded in Ireland in 
prodigious quantity -|-, that there was a time when 
we had more than the bare necessaries of life, and 
when poverty did not compel us to pay our taxes 
in cattle. 

The greater part of these are originals in their 
kind, unlike to any thing known at present, and 
of such decided antiquity, that even their uses and 
purposes can rarely be inferred, by any analogy 
derived from thmgs in use at this day ; tending in 
the clearest manner to demonstrate, that the an- 



there is ft great tract of ground, now a bog» which was then 
plowed land ; and Aere remains the mansion house of my Lord 
in the midst of it. If, therefore, want of industry has, in our 
remembrance, made one bog, no wonder if a country, famous 
for Ifldness, as Ireland now is, abound with them.**—- Vide 
Letter fimn Mr. William King to the Dublin Society, written 
about the end of the last century. ' 

• See Museum of Trim Col. Dublin. See Collection of 
the Royal Irish Academy. See Col<mel VaUancey's CoUecta- 
neadereb. Hib. 

f Within the limits of my own knowledge, golden ornaments 

have been fouAd to the amount ix£ near one thousand pounds 
in value. 
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cient artB and fashions of this kland have not been 
borrowed frond our British neighbours, at any 
time posterior to the Norman Conquest 

Bert it is not in architecture, of mere mediani. 
eal works alone, that the early Irish seem to have 
made a tolerable prafidency.-*«WIioever will take 
the trouble to consalt ancient authors that have 
treated of this country, may perhaps be satisfied 
that it has been many ages since, the seat of learn- 
ing and of piety. 

The venerable Bede lived eleven hundred years 
ago *, and he speaks of it as a rich and happy king- 
dom, undisturbed by those bloody wars which har- 
tesed the rest of the world during the barbarooa 
ages*!*;— -as a land to which the nobility and gen* 
try of Britain resorted for their edUGstion^— -«s a 
nation which gratiutously afforded maintenance, 
books and masters, to all strangers, who came thi- 
ther for the sake of learning j:. 

It may perhaps be objected, that the learning 



* Bede was bora A. D. 678* 

f losuls hujiifl iittts est unmus, ac advensatium extenunim 
careiM bello aatioaiiiiu— Beds Vita S. ColnmbL ci^^ 1. 

t Erant ibidem (in Hibcrnia) muki Nobiliiim simul et Me- 
diocrum de geofe Anglonmiy qui relict^ insula patriHy vel*Dfr- 
vinae Ltectionis* seu oootineatioris viim gratui» eoseceasenint.-* 
Quos omnes Scoti, libentissime suscipientes, yictiim lis quotU 
dianum sine predo, Ubrosquoque ad legendum, etmagisteriain 
gratuitam pneberi curabant.— Bede Hisit Gent. Angl. lib. 3^ 
c 27. 
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of these cb^s was nothing but the musty knowledge 
of a monastery, and its boasted piety little else 
than the rank superstition of the church of Borne. 
Much, however, may be said to invalidate these 
objections. 

In a 'country where astronomy was successful- 
ly cultivated ; from whose schools virgilius went 
forth, many ages before the days of Copernicus, to 
teadi the true system of the earth, amid the cavils 
of an unenlightened world; in such a kingdom^ it 



" The Saxons flocked to Ireland as to a great mart for learn- 
ing—hence we find this expression so often among ow writer»-«- 
such a person wassentjover to Ireland to be educated.— Nor is 
there any reason to wonder that Irdand, now rude and barbar- 
ous, should once have been so full of learning and piety, m^ien 
the rest of the world was inyolyed in barbarism—for so the wis- 
dom of Providence or^ereth it, that a shoot of knowledge may 
still fecaain for the gQod«f mankind.'*— Vide Camden's Brilaii- 
'Bia.. 

One should naturally suppose, that the weighty authority of 
venerable Bede^ in the seventh century, supported t^y the <ma- 
toiedjvdgment of learned Camden, in the sixteenth century, 
mi^ be esteemed sufficient proof of this plain histoncal facty— 
that during the barbarous ages, this island was the peaceful seat 
oflttenture^ to which the inhabitants of .Britain resorted £»r 
ihdr education. However, as it isatmth, somdiow ^unwillingly 
received, by-men who have been accustomed tomaialain a con^ 
tnury opinion, it may be worth while to add to Bede and Cam- 
den a few additional witnesses, equally c(»npetent to bear evi- 
dence^ and equally unexceptionable in the fairness of their testi- 
mony. 

A letter of 'die seventh century is stiU preserved, written by 
a British author, Aldhelm, to his friend Eafrid, just returned 
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can hardly besmd with propriety, that science was 
totally neglected*. 

Where the Roman, the Greek, and Eastern 
languages were generally studied ; where indivi- 



fVom Ireland, whither he had been sent for his education. In 
tiiis letter, Aldhelm appears hurt at the superior literary repu> 
tation of that kingdom ; and after bearing honourable testimony 
in its favour, at length exclaims with impatience—*' But why 
should Ireland, to which students sail from hence in such pro- 
digious numbers, enjoy this extraordinary privilege as if, in the 
fruitful soil of Britain, Graedan and Roman masters could no 
where be found.*' " Cur (inquam) Hibernia quo catervatim 
exhinc lectores classibus advecti confluunt, ineffabili quodam 
privilegio efferatur ? ac si istic, fopcundo Britanniae in Cespite, 
Didascali Argivi, Quirites, reperiri minime queant."— EpisC 
Aldhelmi ad Ealndum, A. D. 690.-- See Sylloge Eptst. Hib. 

William of Malmesbury, (an English writer of the year 1 ISO) 
speaking of Alfred, King of the Northumbrians, asserts in the 
clearest terms, that he went to Ireland^ where, in the midst of 
literary ease and quiet, he was instructed in every species of 
philosophy. <* In Hibemiam siquidem secedens, (ibiq magno 
otio Uteris imbutus) omni Philosophic composuerat animum.** 
Gulielmus Malmesburiensis, Li.de Gest. AngL 
. Toward the latter end of the seventh century, attempts were 
made to convert the northern Germans to Christianity ; and, 
*' among the twelve persons sent on the German mission, the 
most famous was Wellebrod^ bom of Saxon parents in Northum- 
ber land, but who had pursued his studies in Ireland. For re- 
ligion, and the liberal sciences, flourished so much, at that time 
in this latter isle, that the English went thither in great num- 
bers for their education."— -See Mascou*s Hist, of the ancient 
Germans. 1. 15, Section 24. 

* See account of Virgilius in Mascou*8 Hist* of aipdent 
Germans— in Pope Zachary's Epist &c. &c.-«-See I«tter V. 
of this work. 
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4ual» eould b^ fouod) v^q bfid braved tb^ dai)gc9r« 
of ft Toytge to Athena, ibe ontiv^ fi^at of literary 
elegance ; where the tgiKmaiee ^ the ecmtineRlal 
cWgy, even in their LtHin tongue^ waa held up as 
a aubjeei of lid^uk ; one mu9t eooeU^e that liter- 
aluie w^ aeil there e^tir^y disregarded^ that wmen 
thing more thai^ ipeve m^3^ a^d monkish legenda 
must hiiTe been retvl a^ioog si^h a people^. 

Thorn talents^ usad tha)^ leair »viog which, in a hu^ 
miliating situation, could prociu*e to Albin 9fid 
O^gBBmt, tibe patrQB^ge <?f Cbafflea the Great, and 
ii^lJuced ^tiUMrtricjwpiinc^the reviver pf letters 
ia Fm^» ^ plafoe b^ ^roared univereUes of 
P#re *id ]^vi^ under the caire of twq fpiendkea 
dfii v^^Qtapted 19^^^ of a^ diitoa^ isla»d : that 
d^mg afi4 ac^t€^ g«^{^, si^pported by seietHse and* 
l*w^we* wi«?h extorted ewc^www^ even fiwwst 
the ei^jpiee oi £i^i¥^ ; which proeuj:^ for him 
%Qoijfi(fema^and f^jndfhip oC Charles the Bald 
of y^^ftcj^ aftiftwJJy wiwd bifift to the- honourable 
s«»te»: (^pBeeqp*^^ tQ Alfred tb« Gffe«t oi Bng- 
^9ff^\. swh abiliti^ and swiah leai^ing, eannot 
e^y. be^ dep^ated, without: depressing, at the 



* See works of Sedulius— •SpelniAU*s account of John Eri^na, 
in the life of King Alfred— ^Account of first breach between 
BpQ^ac^ aa^ VSrgiliu^ &c; &C. 

t Johannes Erigesa, H^jibertms, &c.-<»idr ingenio pr«acuto, 
'^QipUnii doetriiifi (pro oiptu seculi quod agfi|>^) cum artiua, 
turn Unguanim, presertim Green, Cbaldaicie, at Arabrcs, &c.<— 

F 
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sametime, the judgment and character of these illus- 
trious princes, far below the standahl by which they 
have hitherto been classed in the page of history. 

Circumstandes and evidences such as diese, seem 
to afford the clearest testimony, that science and 
Uterature were not neglected in Ireland, at this 
early period ; and whoever will consult the works 
of Archbishop Usher, may be satisfied, that super- 
stition was by no means the prevailing character 
of its reli^n.' 

That excellent and learned author has clearly 
demonstrated, that the supremacy of Rome was 
unktiown to the ancient Irish ; that the worship of 
^nts and images was hdd in abhorrence, and no 
ceremonies used which were not strictly warranted 
by scripture ; that all descriptions of people were 
allowed, and deared, to consult the sacred writings 
as their only rule of conduct ; and from the pas- 
sages quoted by their teachers, it appears, that 
they read the original, as their proper authority, 
and often corrected the Latin text*.— In short, 
from the evidence produced by this learned and 
fsulhful writer, we have the strongest reason to 
conclude that this island enjoyed the blessings of a 
pure and enlightened piety, such as our Saviour 



iElfredi magni Vita, L 2. p. 99. Oxonii» 1688.-— See also 
character of Erigena in Mosheiin*s £ccles.'Hist. 

* See a curious treatise of Archbishop Usher on tlie religion 
of the ancient Irish. 
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himself taught, unemharrassed by any of the idl^ 
tenets of the Romish churdi ; and that it is to the 
English invaders of the twelfth century we are 
chiefly indebted far the estaUishment of a religion 
which has deluged the kingdom with blood, and 
been the great source of almost all its calamities. 

I fear you may be ready to start at this, as a 
paradox too wild, and too novel, to gain credit-^ 
Accuse the protestant kingdom of England of in* 
troduding popery, with all its attendant train of 
miseries, into Ireland ? and applaud the Irish as 
the genuine votaries of the reformed religion ?— 
Yet, methinks, when we cast our eyes on king 
Henry the second, advanaag toward this devoted 
nation, bearing in one hand the bloody sword of 
war, and in the other the iniquitous bull of Pope 
Adrian, which invested him with unlimited author* 
ity to root out heresy, and to extend the empire of 
Rome*, — ^we see an irrefragable argument to prove 
that this was notoriginally an islandof popish saints, 
and diat the jurisdiction of Rome was not Itnques* 
tionably established here; once it does by no means 
accord with the prindples of that court, to sacrifice 
its obsequious votaries to the ambition of a proud 



* To Inland also by Henry (Le Fiti 
Of Maude» daughter of first Henry) 
Hiat conquered it for their great lierevf* 

Vide Hardtng*ft Cbron. c. S4L 

f2 
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jprince, who seemed but ill suited to accommodate 
himself implicitly to the papal authority. 

In fine, msmy and unequivocal circumstances 
concur to prove, that^ during the barbarous ages, 
when the rest of Europe was involved in all the 
horrors of bloodshed, ignorance and superstition, 
this sequestered island enjoyed the blesdngs of 
peace, of learning, and of a pure reli^on, and was 
literally the happy country described in the f(4- 
lowing lines by St. Donatus, a bishop of Etruria, 
who died in the year 840. 
'^ Far westward lies an isle of ancient fame, 
>' By nature blessed, and Scotia* is her name ; 
<^ An island rich— ex^ustless is her store 
" Of veiny silver and of golden ore-f-; 
" Her fruitful soil for ever teems with wealth, 
^' With gems j: her waters, and her air with health, 
** Her verdant fields with milk and honey fliow, 
" Her wooUy fleeces vie with virgin snow ; 
" Her wavuig furrows float with bearded corn, 
'^ And arms and arts her envy''d sons adorn. 
" No savage bear with lawless fury roves. 



• The ancient name of IrelancL — Vide Bede and others in 
many places. See Letter V. page 61, of this work. 

f Gold has been found in the counties of Wicklow, and 
Londondeny.r— See Boates*s Nat. Hist. 

I Pearls are still found in many riTers of Ireland, some of 
them very valuable^^— See Museum of Trin. Coll. Dub.— 
See an Account of the Pearl Fishery of Ireland^ by Sir 
Robert Reding. 
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^^ No ravening lion thro* her sacred groves, 
" No poison there infects^ no scaly snake 

^* Creeps thro^ the grass, nor frog annoys the lake. 

*^ An island worthy of its pious race, 

^^ In war triumphant, and unmatch'^d in peace*.*" 

I remain yourV 



* Fiiiibus occiduts describltor optinm telhis, 

Nomine, et antiquis Scotia scripts libris. 
Insula ditea opum, gvinfnanun, vettis, et auri; 

Commoda corporibus aere^ sole, soKk 
Mell^ fluit, pulchris et lacteis Scotia campis, 

Vestibus atque annis, firugibus, arte, viris^ 
Ursorum rabies nulla est ibi ; saera Leonum 

Semina nee nnijuain Scotica terra tulit. 
Nulla venena nocenti nee Serpens sarpit in herba ; 

Nee conquesta canit garrula Rana lacu. 
In qua Scotorum gentes habitare mer6ntor, 

Inclyta gens faominum milite, pace, fide. 

Vide Hibemia Dominicana, page 8i 
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LETTER V. 

Dear Sir^ 

THE he«tation with which you 
seem to acknowledge the spiritual independence of 
the ancient Irish, and the chaste simplicity of thm 
religion, has induced me to consider, with re- 
peated attention, the reasons which might have in- 
fluenced my opinion on that subject*. 



* In the Ecclesiastical Journal of the year 1787, published 
at Rome, it is asserted, that, "Philosophical Heresie in Ireland 
has adapted facts to its own ideas, instead of conforming its ideas 
to facts, when it affirms, that the faithful and learned Usher 
has clearly demonstrated, that the supremacy of Rome was un- 
known to the ancient Irish :— thai the worship of saints and 
images was held in abhorrence : and that the scriptures w&k to 
all men the only acknowledged rule of faith.**— See Giornale 
Ecclesiastico di Roma, April 1787.^-43ee letter IV. p. 5Qi of 
this work. 

If the writer of this Catholic Journal, to whom I immudi 
indebted for his indulgence to the general faults of these letters, 
: wishes to combat my illustrious predecessor in the Protestant 
University of Dublin, his works are before &e public, and I 
have little doubt that Archbishop Usher will be found a Giant 
indeed in literature^ an antagonist iuTincible even in Death. 

But my own credit, as a faithful writer, has required me to 
show atuA 1 haye not in this instance adopted my opinion, except 
on the strongest grounds of probability ; for which reason this 
letter is here inserted, though not published in the first edition 
of this work, as being foreign from the subject. 
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As I well know the delight, wherewith you are 
wont to contemplate the, brighter periods which 
occur in the history of nations, I shall have great 
satisfaction in laying before you a little abstract of 
such prominent events, in the annals of die ancient 
Iriish, as seem most likely to decide the general 
character of the nation, and which depend on au- 
thorities that are, in their own natiu^, the least 
questionable. 

When the missionaries of Christianity first came 
^oi»t]into Ireland, the Roman Catholic Reli* 
gion had no existence : there was indeed a bishop 
of Rome, possessed of uncommon influence and 
power ; but the peculiar system, whose distin- 
guishing features are, the spiritual supremacy of 
Rome over all the world, the adoration of saints 
and images, the belief of transubstantiation in the 
elements of the Eucharist, and the adoption of 
numberless opinions and ceremonies, upon other 
authority than the sacred scriptures,— this system 
was not yet in existence*. 

It is therefore absolutely-certain, that Paladins 
A.D. ^Patricius, and their immediate disciples, in 

*c. Hthe beginning of the 6th century, did not 
introduce into Ireliuiid the Roman Catholic Reli- 
gion: but, on the contraury, it is extremely 



* See Moabeim or any other general ecclesiastical historian. 
Cent 4. 5. &c. 
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probable, that these early misaonarieft taught, and 
maintained that rdigion, wherein they themselires 
had been educated, and for whidb they had under- 
gone coQsdderable distress and danger. 

Toward the dose of thb century lived the vener 
'^Jable Sedulius*, an ecclesiastic, whose works 
have fortunately escaped Ihe ruin of time, and 
barbarian nations.' 

This venerable author, far from distractiilg the 
attention, in religious adoration, from the supreme 
Bmg, to inferior objects; far firom recommending 
the worship of saints and martyrs, expressly affirms 
^< that it is the crime of impiety to adore any othar 
besides the Father, Son and Holy Spiritf .^ 

In terms almost adapted to die warm language 
of the Reformation, he i^ows, <<how gready they 
have erred, who, supposing that the invisible Grod 
could be worshipped through a viable form, have 
changed the glory of an incorruptible being into 



* *' Sedulius. vir Teneralnlis,*' u the epithet given tcT him 
by the Pontiff Geladus in the Roman synod. 

Itits Sedulius lived about iiie yeact 490» according to Usher, 
Ware, &c ; according to the Ffench Mo^pqihers, who have per- 
haps' confounded him with Sedulius Secundus, he lived in the 
7(li century.— But all parties agree that he was an Irish eccle- 
nasdc, and that the works usually attributed to him are authentic; 

f '< Breviter, et omni- in unum collectA definitionei adorare 
alium pneter patrem, filium, & spiritum sanctum impietatis est 
crimen."— Vide Sedulii Scoti Hiberatensis in onmes Epistolas 
Pauli CoUectaneum. Basilesi, A. D. 1528, 
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an image made like to corruptible man.-^Senseless! 
not to perceive that there can be no similitude be- 
tween what is lifeless, and that which is immor- 
tal ; thus offering to idols, the attributes and ho* 
nour due only to the Almighty ; setting them- 
selves at a distance from the Lord of Life, and 
abiding only by that which is dead :— for surely 
Grod cannot be known in images of stone or me- 
tal*." 

At the time wherein Sedulius lived, a Latin 
translation of the scriptures had been adopted in 
the church of Rome*!*; which in later times as- 
sumed the form of the vulgate translation, and fi- 
nally received the solemn approbation of the Roman 
Pontiff, Sixtus V. How little this unprejudiced 
commentator valued the example and authority of 
Rome, in comparison of the weightier considera- 
tion of truth and reason, may easily be known from 
his frequent censures of the Latin translation, and 



* Non intelligentes nullam similitudinem habere mortuum 
immortalis, nom'en et honorem Dei idolis dederunt ; a vivo enim 
Deo recedentes, mortuis favent— Nomen Dei dederunt iis qui 
non sunt Dei, lapidibus^sc.) etlignis atq: Metallis; sedDeus 
non cognofidtur vel in lapide vel Ugno, &c.— Vide Sedjulii Com. 
in £pist : ad Rom. passim. 

f Authores Ecclesiasticiy ab hinc mille annis, sola vulgatA 
versions usi sunt, solam commentati sunt, et Vigiliis suis illus- 
traruut ; cceterae omnes veraones vel a Catholica Ecclesicl exter- 
minantur, vel in tenebris delitescunt— See Edition of Pope 
Sixtus V. bible, Paris, A. D. 1528. i 
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his repeated advice, that we ^ould rather ^< con- 
sult the Hebrew and Greek verity*." 

In the succeeding age lived Columbus, thecele- 
A?ixm] brated missionary of Ireland to the western 
idahck of North Britain ; and we have the authori- 
ty of the venerable Bede to warrant us in saying, 
that, in his days, the scripture was the only foun- 
tain from whence reli^ous duties were immediately 
derived.—-^' That Columbus and his disciples ob- 
served only those works of piety, and chastity, 
whidi they could learn in the prophetical, evan- 
gelical, and apostolical writings-f-." 

At no long interval after these jnimitive teadl- 
A?D?So.]®^> lived the pious bishop Aidan, whose 
virtues and moderation procured liim an honour- 
able mission from his oountrym^i to Oswald king 
of Northumberland, who witahed to have his sub- 
jects instructed in the christian religioti. 

In his unassuming age, we have reason to be- 
lieve, that, no mysterious veil was drawn between 
the people and die sacred writings ; but, on the 
contrary, we are told, " that all such as went b 
Aidan'^s company, whether c^ the clergy or laity, 

* In the old Testament he recommends to us— '< Hebraicam 
Veritatem." Usher.— In his observations on the new Testament 
these expressions often occiK^— '' In Ghneco melius Habet, veiius 
apud Graecos**— «male legiturin Latinis Codi dbus."— (Vide 
Sedulii Com: passim.) 

f Reliquit snccessores tantum ea quie propheticis, evangelicis 
& apostolids Uteris discere poteraut, pietatis et castitatis opera 
diligenter observantes.— Bede Hist Eccles. lib. 3. c 4^ 
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were required to exerdse themselves in reading the 
scriptures*." 

About this periodi the ecclesiastics of Ireland 
supported a bold and open controversy with the see 
of Rome, concerning the time of celebrating the- 
festival of Easter^ 

How unconscious they were of Roman chains, 
how little they were influenced even by Roman ex- 
ample and advice, may best be known &om the in- 
effectual prayer of the sovereigh Pcmtiff Honorius, 
A.i>.] Let not so small a nation, situated in such a 
remote comer of the earth, let it not, I entreaty 
thus set up its own wisdom, above that of the uni- 
versal christian church, and the decrees of Roman 
synodsf.'*' 

£ven in the amiable and gentle, character of 
Aidan, the missionary from Ireland to the Nor- 
thumbrians, we see this national spirit of religious 
independence, and opposition to the churcli of 
Rome, expressed in terms exceedingly strong, by 
]Bede himself, the champion of Romish tyranny. 



* Omnes qui cum eo incedebant, sive Adtonsi, dve Laid^ aut 
legendis scripturis, aut psalmis discendis operam dare deberent.— 
Bede Hist. £ccle8. lib. S. c. 4. 

f Exhortans (sc. g^ipa Honorius) ne paucitatem suam in ex- 
tremis terrie finibus constitutam, sapientiorem antiquis siye mo- 
demis, quae per orbem terrae erant, Christi Ecdesiis estimarent : 
neve contra Paschales Computos, & decreta synodalium totius 
pibis Pontificumy aliud pascha celebrarent.>— See Bede, 1. 2. 
f^ 19. " 
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<< Aidan (says that author) was a man of un- 
common gentleness, modesty and piety : the mes- 
senger of peace, charity, continence, humility ; and 
superior to the pas^Qns of anger, avarice, insolence 
or vanity. These things I praise as valuable in 
the sicrht of heaven, — ^but that he refused to cele- 
brate the festival of Easter according to the Rom- 
ish canon, either from want of knowledge of it, or 
overcome by the authority of his nation, this I 
cannot praise, but must detest and condemn*.^ 

To Aidan, succeeded Colman, in his mis^on to 
the northern parts of England ;, " and the place 
chosen for the dispute which he was sent to 
maintain, concerning the festival of Easter, was a 
religious house, in Yorkshire, whereof Hilda was 
abbess ; which was the more grateful to Colman^ 
because that lady (a learned and devout woman) 
was a professed enemy to all the rites of Rome-|-.'' 

Hence it appears, that in this age, the national 
660.] church of Ireland stood forward, as an antag- 
onist against the encroachments of Rome ; and had 
secured a strong party, even among the Britons, 
at this early period, in favour of its heresies. 

In the same century lived Oswy king of Nor- 
thumberland, into whose dominions the christian 



* Quod autem Pascha non suo tempore obserrabat, vel ca- 
nonicum ejus tempus ignorans, vel sufe gentis anctoiitate ne 
agnitum sequeretur devictus, non approbo nee laudo, &c.-«->Vide 
Bed. Hist Gent. Angl. 1. iiii. c. 3, 14. 
f See Spotswood's Church History. 
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^reli^a had been kitiodiiced bj the misfflODatles 
of Iielfilid ; and venerable Bede, the firiend of 
TtbCent] JBUune, informs us, that this religion was 
not the R(»nish reJig^; since Oswy, although 
educated in the Scottish, (i. e. the Ir^sh) church 
yet understood the Roman to be the eathcdic and 
apostolic church*-'' 



* InteUexerat veraciter, quamvis educatus a Scotis, quia Ro- 
mana esset Catholiea et AposioHca Ecclesia.— -See Bede. 

As the ^aoie of Scotia is, at prefent, peeuliarly vppUod. t9 
North Britain, it may perhaps be necdBifury to mentios that this 
was the origiBal name of Ireland alone, whose inhabitants weve 
called Scod x In consequence of colonizations from Ireland into 
North Bntaipf tiie latter eoUntry became known byifae name of 
Scotia 'Mmer, and the respective in^^aUtantswore then Seots of 
Ireland, or Scots of Albany, At length, Scotland became the 
appropriated name of North Britain. 

I shall quote a few credible authorities in different ages, to 
prove that Hiberaiaand 8ee«ia were- ■fl yuouimuus t Whoever 
wishes for more am^le iitformaljoa (if It eaa be thought neces- 
sary) may find it in the last edition of Sir James Ware's Anti- 
quities of Ireland. 
4Ui Ceat.} « Scetorum CutnuloB HeHt gladalis leme." 

Clmidia&. 

«< Hibcrnia a icoiMiim gantibiis CoBtun*' 

£thicus the Oosmog.-— See WaF& 
'* Haec insula piopior Britanniaa, &e. CoUtur a Scotis.** 

Paulus Orosius. 

7th Cttkti ^ ^^^"^ Sdotorum inc^it Hibe^niam.** 

'^ Bade, Vit. Sanet Cn^takh, ' 



<«IIibeniia diTes Lactis «t MeUia insula, Aee vtnearutn espers. 
Set, H«c proprie patria Sootorum est.** 

Bede, Hist. Oent. AngKcanse. 
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the midffie of the eighth century, VirgU 
^^|j Jfius, an eedesiasdc, a i\ative of Ireland, 
taught on the continent the true, figure of the 
worlds maintaining that the earth was epherical, 
that many parts^of it were yet undiscovered, and 
that each nation had its respective antipodes. 

How ill this truth was adapted either to the re- 
li^on or philosophy of Italy, in that barbarous 
age, may best be inferred from the angry and ig- 
norant epistle of the Roman Pontiff Zachary, to 
Boniface, afterwards his successor in the papal 
chair.-— ^^ If (says he) it be proved, that Virgilius 
hath advanced this impious and perverse doctrine, 
that there exists another world, and other men 
under the earth, deprive him of bis pxiesthood> ei> 
peLhim from the cbuidi*.^ 



■WmMMW^MaWBIVBMMBMMBI^^BI^MMni '^■ 



gihCentl^' Insula dives opvsQ, gemmafum, YMttSy et aim." 

Foema Sanct. Donatt 
" Ireland that we Scotland call." 

Alfred's fTmalatioii of Orodns.— -flee Ware. 

" Seotiam.quoque partem Insuls Biitanniaedictam esse aqui- 

19tfaCeiit.| lonarem, quia gens Scotomm oiig»aliter ab his pro- 

pagata (ic. ab JScods HibemlK) terram illam babitare dignoeci 

tur.'* Girald. Camb. Topog, Hiben. 

I7tb Geat f *' Scoti ovines HibemiaB babitatores initio vocabantur. " 

Buchanan. Historia Remm Seodcaruni. 

* iDepcrrerai^auteinetiniqu&doctrinA, quam, contira Deum 

et animam suam Ipcvtus est, si clarificatum ftiei^itaeiun ^n- 

iiteri, quod alius mundus, et alii bominea sub terr^ sint^ huQC» 

acdt« concilii^ ab Ecclesii Felle^ sacerdotis bonore priTatuoa.— 



i 
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• 

How nobly does the umnly and ingenuous con- 
duct of Vlrgilius, this early son of science, contrast 
with the moK timid and acoommodating behaviour 
of venarable Bede ! The former, bom in a country 
of spiritual liberty and independence, dared bcddly 
to avow the cause of truth and reason wherein he 
had been educated fix)m his infancy ; while Bede, 
the fond admirer of Irish literature, had indeed 
leaned the true theory of the earth, Tjut bending 
to the servitude of Rome, he offisr^d up his trem- 
bling sacrifice of homage and obedience, by ac- 
knowledging his belief, that the world was not in- 
habited through the whole circumference, because 
there was no proof of it*: thus preserving- to the 
sfmitual sov^^ign of the church, Ms assumed do- 
mimon over all the nations of the earth. 

Of the religious independence and enlightened 
state isi Ireland during this i^, as contrasted with 
the spiritual davefy tBoA igndrance of the fest «f 
Eutope, we have an ibteresting picture, delineated 
by the pen of the learned Mosheikn, a GreifiBiin 

writer. ^ 

<< The labours and: indu^liy of the divinei^ of 

this age^ (says that irespectaUe author) ^^ were to- 
tally employed in collecting th^ opinions and au- 
thorities of the theolo^cal writers of the first six 



Vid« Usher SyU. Epist Hib.— See Wure^s Irish Writen.— 
See Mascou's Hist Andent Oertnaat. 
* See Mascou't Hist of the Ancient Gennaii% L 16< c 96. 
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centuries : and sb Uiod and servUe was their vene-' 
ration for these men, that they regarded thdr 
dictates as infalUble, and their writii^ as the 
faomdaries of truth, beyond which reason was not 
permitted to pudi its neseardhes. 

^*^ The Iri9h, who in tlm centiiry wefv known 
by the name of Soots, were the only dmnes who 
refused to dishonoar their reason, by submitting 
it imjdieitly to the dktates of authorityr Kata- 
raUy subtileand sagaciousyth^ applied tbenr philo- 
sophy, such as it was, to the illustration of the 
truths and doctrines of reli^Mm ; a mediodalmost 
generally abhorred and ex{doded amongst all odier 
nations. 

. ^ That the Irish were bvers of kaming ; ^tfaat 
they distinguished themselTCs in these times of 
ignoranoe, by the culture of the sciences, beyond 
all.tfae olhcr European natiewi; ttateUsigtbicoi;^ 
the most c&stant bnda with m view to impvirre and 
io oommunieate their knowledge; is a fact widi 
whieh I have beea.kmg acquainted, and is derived 
from the most authentic records of antiquity*.^ 

In the middle of the ninth century,* the porten- 
^'ifSH tous doctrine df tmosnbstsbtxation was finr- 
nially avowed by the church of Homef^, wherein 
the faithful were required to bdieve, that, actual 



* See Mosbeim^s EccIm. Hfst. CeixU & 
f ,See Moabcim's BcqIim. HisU Cent, 9^ 
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fiesii and blood ooeupied the plaoe and fbrm of 
visible bread and wine^ ia die dlemenls of the 
£ucharist. 

Against this outiage upon restson, Johannes 
£rigena (John o£ Ireland) pointed his witty and 
ek)quent pen, ablj supporting the evidence of his 
fptosaer natural senses, in opposition tothe sjuritual 
sense of Borne; and clearly demonstrated, that 
the sacraments of the altar were not to be esteem- 
ed the real body and blood of Christ, but pnly a 
oommemor^taon of them*. 

This adventurous author soon after had the bold- 
Bess to translate, and even to dedicate to his patron 
Charles the l^ald, a Greek work, which had been 
censured by the coiuri of Rome. , This offienee, 
£^g«avated by the vigorous and inflexible spirit 
wherewith he had opposed the mysterious prindple 
of transubstautiation, at length brought down on 
his devoted head the vengeance of the 90¥emga 
arbiter of religiKiius opinions, f^obi which even the 
power of his royal patron could not protect him.-f 



. • See Weie*« Witers«f/Itcikwidj«<!4ke M<Mlieim'« Ecdec 
Hist Cent 9.— See Dupio's £ccles. Hist. 

Bionyaiitt lite A^en^gitG^ ^vfaicit dioifld' hsv« been eent to sne;^ 
and apprwed of hy ' myi gudgmti^t, '«la|>ecieUf a» laiA JoM^ 
tli«ncli*iftaB'Of £iK€i#tet ^»ami^fs^m^mnpKted1Blt0ili9i^iimN^ 
<|iW»to»ifa wtttifc w^>iMMfl■^p J l ^^^^^ y nfll platoe te K e ad i K il i 
^Jt^mAAt9J>il^tmMaimn^^^ Nkfaelee^tbletter. to 

Charles IL of Jntoce.— -See ^^potMiraafiftiOhtecliiHirt. {iiAssti. 
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Erigeoa was oUigjed to % feom the oNirt 

Xo hui natjive ialaod^ the aife asyliun fipom Roman 

tyrannv, where he died in the year 874*. 

From drouBifltaiioea sooh aa these U came to 
pass, that) aoiid the general g^bom, which, at this 
inauapiciQua pmod, brooded mer the face of 
Eucope, and ra|wUy deaoendedon the Italian ca- 



jolin Erigena is described, by the author of the life of king 
Alfred, as a man hi|^y eekbnted finr wft^ aevteoetB of midtr- 
mtrntt^Ammim ttnA uiioQanBiaift koMiledca ill dtt fprimfpn and Isn^ 
guages known in that age; particularly^ for an extzaordimry 
acquaintance with the Greek, Hebrew and Arabic tongues: be 
had the honour d being the intimate friend and companion of 
ObnleB th« Bald of Vnmce, so long aa tiia court of Rome per* 
fluttedtbatprincctobethepiotaetorof wiiandlearyiing; aadio 
him, the celebrated king Alfred, the preserver of his country, 
the reviver of English literature, and reputed father of the uni- 
versity of Oxford, is said to have been indebted for his liberal 
and oacooaum ediBBitioii* 

. Johanoea £4gana» Hibemusy Sooti nomiBa neliort &e«*»Vir 
ingenio prsrcuto, singular! doctrini, &c. ; Summit existimad- 
onis babebatur apud Carolum Catvum, &c. Posimodum ab 
jElfrido Rage solidtatus, in Angliam trajecil^ nbi ipsi regi pr»- 
cepit, turn in lingui% turn in artiinis.— JEUiidt Magni vita, 1, 
9k p. 99» &c*— 'A Job»fipalniani Oxau, iJiaa-^^Saaaiso Hove» 
den's Annals. . r'- 

.* flee 0upm, Gcnfc a-^JibimbeirlateollMIr inHaBoas!, equally 

^Msiv« willk thos» alteaay meMioMr inV>^ h^ «ff^^ 
^Mtd ia evidencoaaf the ifMtva;iQda|Mpda&oaafiiiaiaMd^ 
aadih»ap<Bttf ral /Mmpgaty of Itti tiri%Mm» sMBaaatnt t»<he 
lODhi bcBtavy > but tlisy am i—ii<iMiiii ftw Mtiirf 1w»^,aMl 
m u nmtoBwry tomtent thfrfri i tibB pfll a ni i ii t a u f a m/^^em; My 
castftllt .tirihhinailiir thti kwim; v -^^--.r < ^^i j .: : - 
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ly the Bomaa FoatiSf seated as he wm tqpon 
his thnntejof dnkiMss, often shnink bade in tenors 
ajqwlled by these radiant beams, which, contrary 
to die course icf natore, daited fnxti the vestem 
hemisphere, thrteteningimiBHnecUate dawn ; and 
under the influence of his terrors we may hear him 
exdaim, in -vepeated diarges to hb cUi^, << be- 
ware of Britons, heretios*.^ 

At the uahaliowed dose of the ninth century, 
]%.f^}when the bloody weapons of barbarian in- 
vadtnrs had e&ctually supported the spiritual arms 
of Bome, and spread umvOTsal ruin and distress 
over the land ; M^ien public seminaries were over, 
thrown, their peaceable inhabitants butchered, and 
learning land religion in an instant extinguished-^; 
the people of Hm imhappy island, rapidly hurried 
from meridian splendour into the darkness of mid- 
night, experienced a degree of igncnrance and 
misery fiur surpassing even the wretchedness of 
savage life. '^ 



— ' -• — •^ — — -* — "-— - * -' -■ I 'i 1 



* Gentilitatis ritum & doctrinam, vel veiuetitlum Britonum, 
&C. abjldatis.*'— Introduc Epist. Greg, ad Bonifac. 

The term Briton musthere be supposed to apply to mission- 
aries who went tAOtifitum Irclsfiilltfel^ into OemuMiyy tItrougiL 
Britain, or else from th&fild|(«bdrcl( established ai'tfiftt'timein 
the northern parts of Briteln $ Ibrthe* Bifida ^hemselt^ (pro- 
periy so called) were at tftift p«Hod atntfost Awidlowed up by the 

part of that MafgHbrn m U A' it<'b*y^w» tiie diuKh of Rdme' ex- 
cept that which wm iiliiB»'«i« iiBlkd^Akeii^iSi^mse of tttiiidd. 
t -^S^^f^ SS^Of ilb^se Letters. 
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Attentive' only to tabs of blood afittd Rapine; 
!^i^]«Q!nouflty ddubtfiil fiom Wbeitae the hasty 
steohe of . dwth migihtfaU; aad-wsndering amid 
the iUii^ve. suggetstiaos of mteUectual obsoiiritj, 
like infaatlt ; they bocame temfied at phantoms of 
their own creataoa. 

. This flsra, perversely fhiilful in iimiatui^fairk^ 
teemed with tumultuary hosts of ssdnts, and ima- 
geS) and deaiona^ mth purgatories^ DBarades, pen- 
ance ; with ^l^ery monster diat can be supposed to 
flonrish under the anmrchy of ignorance: untii, 
vm!\^^ length, the Tiotarious lutin of Heo^y IL 
suj^rted by the thunder pf Rome, finaUy en- 
throned the Roman Pontiff, and in reality benefit- 
ed the kingdom, by substituting spmtual order 
and.system, in the^daceofmon^ ¥^ue and desul- 
t^y superstition. * 

It would be cruel to wound your. benevolent 
heart, by an unprofitable puirsutt of leading and 
reli^on, during the long night which . succeeded 
the portentous eclipse of the ninth century; when 
reason was utterly dethroned, when all the milder 



. By Pi^pftlflooinytber^MiiSCDitalify . : - 
.Hie profits i|nd re^^flpwA'Cl^e'toiitf^'^ 
. ■ The ,doiiii^i(»a,ai|d IM. sDvfvniplQr ; .; 

For enpi^ which, i|g9iii^th9iKslril»l^^' • / ". • 
. . They 4iel4 fuU loii|^ o^ ;xr«||)4 4101^ )^i^ mtf^SS^ 



Ol}iev^M9t wiftiKhWfci JJwy wi^t^jMlci, 



'.»' 
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imd izKore. exalted ^irkues had fled away in terror, 
giving ptmse only to the oonvuMve struggles of 
excited savage natute,' and the dcgnufing inven* 
.tions of sttpentitious frenzy* 

If you wiidl to study the.histofry of this country 
without painful sensations^ I mint entreat that you 
will .fly to the most distant )period of antiquity 9 to 
the early days when Isdand was yet in infancy, 
when eaatetn nations, deserting their ridi Asiadc 
equates, were borne to her more temperate soil : 
Attend them from th^we into the eara of more 
sober history, when matorcd reason had estaUisbed 
a national character for Hteratuie, and when the 
chaste and gentle precepts of elinstiadity had ex-- 
dted the genuine spirit of devotion : Follow them 
to the brink of barbarism, and weep over the un- 
timely grave of learnihg and religion,— -but step 
not beyond the ninth century, for there ancient 
Ireland lies prostrate. 

At the dose of the eighteenth century, a vigor- 
ous infant nation has started up from the blood of 
its murdered parent, whose undissembling heart 
exults with all the luxuriant gayety of hope. On 
this object I am persuaded that your patriot affec- 
tions will dwell with the most sincere pleasure; 
here then will I leave you, and close this long let- 
ter, wliich I have been compelled to write in my 
own defence. However, my trouble in this instance, 
will be amply recompensed, should you approve 
of the evidence I have here hud before you, in 
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support of the ahdent re&gkms indepcndenoe of 
this country. To a large part of the world this 
evideace flhonld'aeem tobeinfidKUe, resting on no 
less authority than the Roman Pontiff himself, 
and the almost equal eredibili^ of venereUe Bede, 
the friend of B4xiBe. But I am well awai« that 
you possess so kiferihlea pred]leetion%)r truth, so 
little value for mere authority, in diort, I know 
you to have so much of the ancieiit Iridwian about 
you, that the sovereiim Pontiffs Honorius, Zadiary, 
Nicholas, Adrian, the venerable Bede^ or any other 
respectaUe witness who may draw upon you fer 
credit, wiU, in vain, daim from you more than an 
equivalent to the value of what he may have finriy 
depodted in your hands. 



I remain your^s. 



f • 



,-^ 
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LETTER VI. 

Pwfrush, uivgust 3, 1784. 

rush, I.ivtut a short way cxff the beaten road, to 
see a whimsical little fishing rock, connected to 
the main land by a very extraordinary flying 
biidge ; it is called Carrick-a-rede*, (or the. rock 
m die road) and lies somewhat eastward Bxmi Bal« 
lintoy, on an abrupt and rcMtnantic shore. 

I was quite ddighted with the picturesque ap- 
pearance of this fanciful fishery, of whidi I must 
beg leaYe^to give. you a short account: However, 
as I am. a great advocate in favour of Mr. Locke's 
^stem of a dictionary of pictures', m preference 
to a dictionary of tedious descriptions, I shall en* 
closeyou a dxawiugof Carrick-a-rede,fiDm a sketch 
which my draftsman made on the spot. 

At a particular season of the year, the s^mon 
come along tbi^ ooast in quest of the difierent riv^ 
■a» in which tl^ey annually cast their spawn.-^Ii^i 



* Caraig a Ramhad.— The |lock in the Road. lii fhc&e 
Letters ihe names of places are written according to the manner 
m. wfaich they are at lliis day usually pronounced ; but the ori>- 
orthognqphy is gcnfially very different. 
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this expedition the fish generally swim pret^ dose 
to the shore, that thejr may not miss their port; 
and the fishermen, who are well aware of this 
coasting voyage of the salmon, take care to pro- 
ject their nets at such places as may be most con- 
venient for intercepting them in th«r course. 

It so happens that Carrick-«-rede is the only 
place on this abrupt coast which is siuted for the 
pui^pose.-«-Here then or no where must be the 
fishery—- but how to get at the rock is the ques- 
tion.--«A chasm full axty feet in breadth, and of a 
depth fiightful to look at, separates it fran the ad- 
jacent land; at the bottom of this the sea usually 
breaks with an uninterrupted roar among the rocks: 
the island itself is inaccessible on every side except 
one spot, whore, under the shelter of an impend* 
ingiock, a luxuriant herbi^ flourishes, and a 
fi^ermai\*s little oot is built ; but the wildness 
of the coast, and the turbulence of the sea, make 
it difficult to land here, unless the weather be ex* 
' tremely cahn. 

In this perplexity there is really no ^resomx^, 
except in attempting to throw a biidge of ropes 
from the main land to the island, which aooonl- 
ingly the fishermen every year accomplish in a 
very angular manner*. Two strong cables are ex- 
tended across the gulph by an expert climber, and 



* This bridge fo onljr thrown across duifng tiie fime of tke 
salmon fishery, which is carried on in the summer months. 
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fiistened firmly, into iron rings, mortised into'the 
rock on either side ; between these ropes a num- 
ber of boards, about a foot in breadth, are kid in 
suocessbn, supported at interrals by cross cords,—* 
and thus the pathway is formed, which, though 
broad enough to bear a man's foot with tolerable 
convenience, does by no means hide from view the 
rocks and raging sea beneath, whidi in this dtua- 
tion exhibit the £sital effects of a fall, in very 
strong colouring : while the swingings and undu- 
lations of the bridge itself, and of a single hand 
rope, which scarce any degree of tension can pre. 
vent in so great a length, suggest no very comfort- 
able feeling to persons of week nerves.f-«'Upon 
the whole it is a beautiful bridge in the scenery of 
a landscape, but a frightful one in real life. 

The mode of fishing on this coast, is different 
from any I have scct, perhaps it may be new toyou. 

The net is prcgeeted directly outward from the 
shore, witH a slight bend, forming a bosom in that 
direction, in which the salmon come. From the re- 
mote extremity a r(^ is brought obliquely to an* 
other part of the shore, by which the net may be 
swep^ round at pleasure, and drawn to the land : 
a heap of small stones is then prepared for each per. 
won: All things being ready, as soon as the watch- 
man perceives the fish advancing to the net, he giv«s 
the watch-word* ;— -immediatelysome of thefisher- 



• At Pcrtnish the word is tarrying. 
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nta fleiise die obfique lope^bjr which the net is 
bent round to endose the odmoti^ wfaDe the rest 
beep up an ineessan^ caaironade with <hekr ammu'- 
nition o£ stones^ to prevent the retreat of the firii 
till the: net hilaheencompletriy pulled round th^m; 
after which they aU joinforoesy and drag liie net 
wui fish^ qutad J to the locks^ 

The salmon fisheiaea on the sea coast, and in 
the rivers of the iiordl of Irdaod, have sometiAe^ 
been very productive, aflTohlilig a valnalde caitgo 
fiv the Italkm maricetsduring the time of Lent . 
The abundance of fidi may in some measure be 
inferred from hence, that fourteen hundred salmon 
(as I am informed) have been taken in the riVer 
Bann at onoe hauling the net ; add what ia almost 
equally remarkable, near one thousand wane caught 
at the succeeding haul. At present, however, the 
fisheries ace but scanty, and it b die prevaifing. 
cfpoaoD^ that the coo great^Uocess of die river fish- 
eries has undone them, hy deitroying the mother 
sahnony which' sbould be alloWl- free passi^ 
through the rivers to cast4heir- spawn. 

Now: that I' ana got' upon the subject df fishings 
letnM tell you; of an aBuuiiig.in^taiice of sagaci^. 
wfaiah i hxi an opportnnityr of seeing a short dme 
ago, in a water. dog of this country^ who fatid-be^ 
ooop^ a most excellent fisher. 

lii riding fifom Portrudi to^the Giants Causes 
way with some company, we had occasion to ford 
the river Bush) near die sea; ' and as th^fisheitoea 
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were g<iu9kg to kaul their Aet) ve stopped 
8uooefl»: asfioon as the dog ^perceived the meu^to 
moYe, he instantly can down the liver df his own 
aooord, and took .post-in the middle of it, on tone 
shalloiws where he could oeoasionaillj run or swim, 
and in this position he pbioed himsdf, with all^ 
eagerness and attention so -strongly observable ia 
a pDtnte&dog, who acts his game >^-#f e weee tat 
some time at a loss to apprehend his sdrame, ibut 
the event soon satisfied us, uid an^dy Juilified the 
prudence ef t^e animal, for the fish, whan they 
fed the net, always endeavoinr to makechrectiy out 
to sea. Acoordin^y one of Are sidmon, escaping 
from llie net, ruAed dawn the stscom with great 
vfilocnty, toward the &rd, where the dog stood to 
raonve him at an advantage.^^^^ y&py diverting 
ciiaar.now commeneed, in which, ftom the shaUbw- 
ness of the water, w« could disseimlhewhbl^ track 
of the fidi, wtdi aUhsxapid titciungs and wind- 
ings. Aiter a smart pursuit the dog found UuMself 
left flOBsiderably behind, in oottsequenee of tlie 
water deqiening, by whi^ he had bosti reduced 
to the necessity of swimimng. Butinstead^£^ 
lowh^ Ihis desperate game aiqr hmger, be reaiaiy 
gB»e it ov)er, and ran with idl his spted directly 
down tiie river, HiU he was sure of being ugain 
seaiMHEd of the salmon, wlKre he took pest, as be* 
fore, in his poiater'S attxtuda-^flece ^ fish n 
aeoGiid fime met him, and a fresh pimhiit lensued ; 
in whiok, aAqr varioua attflmpts,?thn sabnon athuit 
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made its way out to the sea^ notwithrtmidii^ all the 
ingemoas and vigorous exertions ot'its pursuer. 

Though the dog did not succeed at thk time, 
yet I was informed that it was no unusual thing 
for him to run down his game ; and the fishermen 
assured me that he was of very great advantage to 
them, by turning the salmon' toward the net ; in 
which point of view his efforts in some nieasuiieoor- 
re^Kmded with the cannonade ci stones which I 
foentioned at Carrick-a^rede. 

Dunng the wfade of the chase, this sagacious 
aimoid seemed plainly io have two ol^ects in view, 
one to sei^e his game, if posable ; and the other, 
to drive it toward the net when the fcnmer failed ; 
eadi of which he managed with a degree of address 
and ii^[enuity extremdy interesting and^amasbg. 
. It is somewhat unaccountable that nunddnd 
shotdd look with so nuich horror and disgust on 
any remote simititude, which some of the brute 
oreaiuoQ bear to the human poson and features^ 
add yet dwell with pleasure att much nearer ap. 
proaches toward their prerogative faculty of rea> 
aoo.— 'At least thus mudi I am certain cyf, that we 
saw the exertions of this creature witib infinite de- 
Mgbt, and our regard for him s««»ied to in««ae 
in propcHrtion as our idea of his exbelience in. 
creaaed.— -Perhaps it may be^ that a consmusneas 
of decided superiority in the latter case, makes us 
observethe ingenuity 'of lower aiiinlals, without the 
alky, of any uneasiness firom an apprdiension cf 
rivalship. 
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LETTER VII. 

BoHmdhMagmt^ 1784. 

Dear Si&y 

YOU would hardiybdieveluFriaiatt 
are tke reraidiiftoflmii history,Uuigiiag« or dutomtf, 
thai can be traced in thb part of the omnit^ The 
revolttlions which it baa undergone^ inoonaeqiieflcd 
of forfiailures to the EngUeli, «iid the eneroiadki. 
mentB of the Soots, have oreitanied ahnoat evetf 
Mnnaart of itaori^ial state. 

Sueing the time that theEnglish weseeRdeaifmir* 
ing to^itend their pale^ hi every dirselbn tt(M!(k 
the iiMferopalis of the IdngdoHi, over a det^ate, 
bat disunited enemy, tlieSeottishdaii ef McDonald, 
irfa» by an idtennairiage had got ISK>ting in Irelaiid, 
began t^ir ravages on die mx^nein coast of 
Afitrini ; find by the pow^ful support which they 
reoeived from Casitm, and thigr weeteim isfen of 
SoDliand, establidied tfcetr dooAidon ovet a tract 
of oousti(f near for^ ttiks ifn length. 

As the peojde of those dwfs geiieraMy Mkfwei 
the fortune of their chief, Ae greater port (£ Ae 
nalive Irish who sun^ved th^se Uot^y SMle% 
transptanted themsdve^ ebewbeie; while tihe Scots 
rabained ptaeeiable poMessorsof tfieMd.'^HenMi 
the old traditimnand customs of Ih^eottftid^ w^d!^ 
entiMy lost; and the few who qpeak theCdtie 
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language at all, use a kind of mixed dialect, called 
here Scotch Irish, which is but inifierfectly under- 
stood by the natives of either country. 

The present possessors are in general an indus- 
trious thrifty race of people. They have a great 
deal of substantial civility, without mudi courtesy 
to rdieve it, and set it off to the best advantage.-— 
Theibold ideas of ri^its and privileges, whidi 
seem insqparable from their {Nresbyterian cburcb, 
lenders than apt to be ungracuous and litigious in 
their dealings.— On the wh<de, the middle and 
low^ ranks of peo[de in this quarter of the king- 
dom, are a valuable part of the eommumty.; but 
09e must estimate their worth as a miner often does 
bi^ ore, rather by its wdigbt than its splendour. 

There are three or four old castles along the 
coast, situated in {daces extremely difficult of access, 
but their early histcries are for the gnfater part 
lost*— The most remarkable of tbesie is the castle 
of Dunluce, which is at present in the possession 
of the Antrim family . It is situated in a singular 
manner on an isolated abrupt rock perforated by 
the waves ; whidi have fcxrmed under it a very 
spacious cavern. This rock projects into the sea, 
and seems as it were q>lit off from terra firma. 
Over the intermediate* chasm lies the only approadi 
to the castlej along a narrow wall, which has be^i 
built somewhat like m bridge, comiecting it to the 
adjoining land ; and this circumstance must' have 
rendered it aliaost impregnable before the inventioii 
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of artillery. On close examination it appears how« 
ever, that there was ori^nally another narrow wail 
which ran across the chasm, parallel to the former, 
and that by laying boards over these, an easy pas- 
sage might occasionally be made for the benefit of 
the garrison. 

The walls of this castle are built of columnar 
basaltes, many joints of which are placed in such 
a manner as to show their polygon sections ; and 
in one of the windows of the north side, the archi- 
tect has contrived to splay off the wall neatly 
enough, by making use of the joints of a pilliu: 
whose angle was sufficiently obtuse to suit his pur- 
pose. 

The original lord of this cattle and its territories, 
was an Irish chief, called McQuillan, of whom 
little is known, except that, like most of his 
countrymen, he was hosfntable, brave, and impro- 
vident; unwarily allowing the Scots to grow in 
strength, until they contrived to beat him out of 
all his possesions.* 

In the course of my expediti<ms through this 
country, I met with an old manuscript account of 
the settlement of the Scotdi here, of which I shall 



* " Above thiiy the countiy, as far as the River Bann, is cal- 
led the Ilowt» the seat of the Magwiltiea^ a fanstly of no small 
note among the Irish, but pent up in this narrow comer by tlie 
oiitnge and oootinuai depredations of the island Scots.'*— See 
Camden's Ireland—Aiitiim. 
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g^e you a short oxtnict It wiU aerve in a good 
mefuure toAtffw tbe barbaroiu slate of tlieinhfilM^ 
tants IB the sixte^ith oeatury, aod die mmmr in 
which property waa ao readily trmisferrcd from 
ope mailer to aaodi^. 

The manuscript is in the hands of the M^DonaUs^ 
and therefore most likdy speaka rather ta their 
iavour. 

«' About the year IBSfK CoL M'Donald came 
with a pared at men, from Cantire to Irriand» 
to assist Tyreonadl against great O^Neeli wiith 
whom he was then at war. 

<^ In pasang through the Root* of the coualy 
of Antrim, he was dvilly received and hospitdUy 
entertained by McQuillan, who was then lord 
and master of the Boot. 

*< At that time there was a war between M'QuiL 
Ian and the men beyond the rivor Bann; Sor 
the custom of this people was, to lob from every 
one, and the strongest party carried it, be it figbt 
or wrong. 

«< On the day when Col. McDonald was tak. 
ing his departure to proceed on his journ^ to 
Tjrrconiiell, McQuillan, who was not equal in 
war to his savage neighbours, called together 
his militia or gallogloghs, to revenge his affronts 






• AtermbywfaScfaUiisnoribweitptrtofifaBooiatyof Ai^- 
trim is always denamiiiatecl» sometiiBM wiittai Ronle. 
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over the Bann ; and McDonald, thinking it uncWil 
not to offer his service that day to MH^uiUan, 
after having been so. kindly treated, sent one of his 
gentlemen with an offer of his service in the field. 

McQuillan was right well pleased with the offer, 
and declared it to be a perpetual obligation on him 
and his posterity. So McQuillan and the High- 
landers went against the enemy, and where there 
was a cow taken from McQuillan's people before, 
there were two restored back : after which M'QuiU 
Ian and CoL McDonald returned back with a great 
prey, and without the loss of a man. 

'< Winter then drawing nigh, McQuillan gave 
Col. McDonald an invitation to stay with him at 
his castle, advising him to settle himself until the 
spnng, and to quarter his men up and down the 
Boot This Col. McDonald gladly accepted ; and 
in the mean time seduced M^Quillan^s daughter, 
and privately manied her; on which ground the 
Soots afterward founded their daim to McQuil- 
lan's territories. 

^ The men were quartered two and two through 
the Root, that is to say, one of McQuillan's gal- 
logloghs and a Highlander in every taiant's house. 

cc It so happened that the galloglogh, according 
to> custom, besides his ordinary, was entitled to a 
meather* of milk, as a privilege : — ^This the High- 



* A Teuel commonly used by the old Inah, larmed out of 
one lolid piece of wood, and usually ef a triangular shape. 
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landers esteemed to be a great affirant; and at 
last one of them asked his landkord-^^' Why do 
you not give me miUc as you ^¥e to the other?^— ^ 
The gallogh^ immediately made answer, << Would 
you, ahi^dand beg^asyou.are, eomp^ieyoiir- 
self to me, or any oi M^«iiUaa*s galloglog^ ?** 

^^ The poor hmest t^iant, (:who was heflj1%. 
veary of them both) said, ^< Fray) gentkmeQi III 
open the two doOrs, and you iQay go and fight it 
out m the fair fields, and he that hm the vielcMPy 
let him take milk and all to himaoif. 

^< The combat ended m the death of the gslkv 
glogh ; after whidi (as my nianusoript sayti) the 
fi^hkuider came m agaisu and dined beirtily. 

«< MS2uiU«i^« gnA^iglqgibs JLHtmediatdy assaoo- 
bled to demand satisfao^ou ; aind iii a oounol 
which was bekl, where .the oonduetof .the. Soots 
was debated, tbw gpe^i and dangeifous powi^, 
and the dii^graoe joising ftom the $eduot]99 of 
M'QuUIan^s daughter, it was fige^ that eaA 
galloglogh should kiU his comrade , Hi^blender 
by night, and their lord and master with them ; 
bait CoL M^Sanakl^s wife disfo^ered the plfli* 
and told k to bar husband-^^ the Hi^ilanders 
4ed in the mght-time, and escaped to tb^ island 
of jRa^bery *. 



* It is added, that Raghery not being at this time (A. D. 
l^SO) Bdiabi«ed, they vera fotced to feed on €cAt*9 fleoh, £»r 
want of olber pnm^ny. 
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<< FM» this li^i^niiSngy the M^BMalds imd 
MH^QiBHiiff eiitevdd cm d >0rar, and eoniiiiaed to 
wQ»y each oilier during ludf a oeniuty, till the 
fiagS^ jkFvrer beoome so 8U{ierior iii Ireland, that 
bodi parties nlade an apjpeal to James the Firsts 
who had just then tisbended the throne of Ikig- 
land. 

^^ Jimies had a pi!>ed])edtioB fcnr his Scotch oonn-^ 
^^HMUi)- die McDonald, to whom he made ovei*^ 
by patent four great baronies, including along 
wi^ odier land^, all poor M^Quill^m^s posBesaons. 
HMreNn^, to sftlre siMne atppearanee of justice^he gave 
to MHJviiUni a grant of the great banmy of Enisk- 
owen, tbe old t^Mtory d^O'Dogherty, and sent to 
bl«i an aeootint ^ the whde decision, by Sir 
John Chiehester^ 

^ McQuillan was extremely mortified at his ill 
success, and "very disconsohite at the difficulties 
wluch attended the transporting his poor people 
over the riyer Bann, and the Lough Foyle, which 
lay betw^een htm and his new territory. The 
crafty Englishman, taking advantage of his situar- 
tion, by an offer of some lands which lay nearer 
his (dd dominions, persuaded him to cede his title 
to the barony of Enishowen. And thus the Chi- 
chesters, who afterwards obtained the title of Earls 
of Don^all, became possessed of this great estate; 
and honest McQuillan settled himself in one far 
inferior to Enishowen. 
•* One story more (says the manusmpt) of 
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M^illanp ■ The estate he got in exchai!^ for 
the barony of Enishowen was called Clanreaghur- 
kie*, which was far iiiadequiite to sui^rt the old 
hospitality of the M^Quiihins. Bury Oge McQuil- 
lan sold diis land to one of Chichester's relations, 
and having got his new*granted estate into one 
bag, was very generous and hosjntable as long as 
the bag lasted. And so . (continues the manu- 
script) was the worthy McQuillan soon extinguish- 
ed.'' 

I should not have obtruded the account of the 
downfiill of this Irish chief, but that it affords so 
good a reason for the utter obliteration of every 
ancient record 0d monument in this part of the 
oouQtry ; and will plead my excuse for not adding 
somewhat to our collection of Irish antiquities. 



* At present it Is called Clanaghurtie ; the descendant of 
McQuillan is still to be found there among the lowest rank of 
fwople, and only distinguishable from his neighbours by tlic 
ludicrous title of King M'QmllanJ— *< TUlit lilter honons." 
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LETTER VIII. 

Portrushf Atigust IS, 1784. 

DsAB Sib, 

A FEW days ago, as I rode across 
the head*Iand of Bengore, a suddea shower of rain 
falling very heavily, compelled me to take shelter 
in a little cabin, which stands on a wild spot in 
the middle of that promontory, on a piece of land 
called in the Irish language, Aird, firom the lofti- 
ness of its situation.— A well-looldng young wo- 
man sat by the fire-side, spinning at her wheel, 
with a parcel of children playing round her ; but, 
notwithstanding her industrious employment, the 
house bore evident marks of poverty and distress 
about it. 

As the rain still contiimed, I had an opportu- 
nity of asking several questions concerning the 
fortunes of this poor family, the history of which 
forms such a »mple, melancholy tale, that I can- 
not help repeating it to you, though methinks 
you will accuse me of having brought it forward 
very mal-a-propos. 

The oxiginal adventurer who settled in this so- 
litary spot, was called Adam Morning, a name 
which he got from some accidental circumstance, 
and is described by the peasants of the neighbour- 
ing hamlet, as a clever fellow, and an honest man. 
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He held his little form, which had never before 
been cultivated^ at tli^e amaU rent of iSve pounds 
per annum, hoping soon to render it a valuable 
tenure by the probable effects of his industry ; 
and on this he built the cottage which I have just 
mentioned, suited to his infant powers, but so con- 
trived as to admit c£ an addition, whenever his 
{success in improving this barren scnl sliould eay 
title him to increase Ins comforts. 

By hard labour he soon reclaimed' so much of 
the land as eqabled him to sow a moderate quan* 
tity of grain ; but when the toils of the year were 
almost over, and a plentiful harvest promised to 
reward his industry, a violent storm, which was 
severely felt over the whole kingdcnn, blasted his 
golden hopes, and the entire produce of his farm 
was only sixteen barrels of oai;s, out of twenty-foui^ 
which he had sowed. 

This was a severe blow to our enterprising 
farmer, but bis resolution was not thus ha^y to 
be vanquished ;->-im&ans were found to pay his 
rent, a second crop was sowed the ensuing year, 
and his land agam presented the cheering prospect 
of ai^iroaclung plenty. Once more an inekment 
season, bearing heavily on the unsbeltei^ situ- 
ation of his new fields, mocked his expectation, and 
the entire reward of the yearns labour amounted 
mily to A sm^ll incr^^ise of grain, little exceeding 
what he had sowed. 

Fe^ men in this lowly sphere of life wpidd have 
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borne up against soch rude and repeated shoeks 
of adverse fortune; but the spirit of our humble 
adventoner disdained to yield to misfortunes which 
were merely casual, and which ho degree of pru* 
denoe could haTe guai^ded against.-^His persever- 
ance was stffl unshaken, his health contmued 
v^;orous^ and the land yet promised to repay him, 
would Pvovidenlce but smile on his endeavours.-^ 
New wa^s were therefore devised to-save his sink- 
ii^ cre^; et^erjr nerve was^ eieerted to p^ his 
rent, aai try the foi^tune of another year. 

Inhere is a small bay in the promontory of Ben- 
gote, caMed Port na Spania from the wreck of one 
of the celelnated Spanish Armada, which was 
hem daa^ed to pieees«* It is entirely surrounded 
by a monstrous precipice between three and four 
buiidr^ feet high^ and is aeees^Ie only by one 
Marrow aj^roacfa, ^vhieh is far the most {Hghtful 
of all the hazardous paths tm this whole coast. 

By the tenure of his fann th^ possessor was en- 
titled to a quarter of this little bay, anlouhtiftg 



^ The path of descent to Port na Spania, lies in the land of a 
peasant who is not entitled to any part of the sea coast, but he 
recCfres, as a toll cm his highway, every third hundred of kelp 
manuftctured tielow— and this path, dangerous as it is, yet be- 
ing tfaa only one, makes it necessary to comply with the de- 
mand. 
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to about twenty or thirty square yards of wild in- 
hospitable rock.* 

H^e Adam and his family, stripling against 
their distresses, laboured hard to supply their wants 
by cutting the sea- weed from the rocks, and manu- 
fiusturing it into kelp, which the linen bleachers of 
the country bought up at a good price ; while, b 
the mean time, the farm was rising fast, and Ceres 
began again to smile propitious. 

One morning, as Adani and his wife were des- 
cending down the dangerous path, to pursue thar 
daily toil, while they were yet talking of their 
growing hopes, even while the cheerful prospect 
was sqiiling in thdr view, a sudden slip tumbled 
him headlong from the precipice, and dashed turn 
to pieces on the rocks below.-|* 

His son David, the heir of his humble fortunes, 
had just then returned from the West Indies, still 
crippled under a wound which he received in the 
s^vice of his countiy, on board a man of war, but 
prepared to assist the distresses of his father with 
the little prize-money which had fallen to bis share 
during his voyages. 



* The whoU bay generally produces about four tons of kelpi 
which is sold at the rate of from fire to ^x pounds per ton. 

f This melancholy accident hiq^pened in the sumiaer of 1 783| 
when I was in this neighbourhood. 
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The tar had maerried apfetty yoUngivomaii be- 
fore he went to tae^ (the same whom I saw basiedl 
in spimus^) bu€ instead of returabg U> sa quiet 
hfqppy femily, he found nothing a^ hdme but misei^ 
and distress^ and saw himself alttiost entirely adriflr 
in t&e world, with a; mother, & wiffe and childsen> 
tb mamtaui. The disath of 1^ father had Ivottghe 
aU tfaee hungry creditors forward^ so that he be^ 
eame heb ody to thepootr ooUxige itself, and die^ 
naked land wlucb surrounded it^ ifowever^ it 
was his inheritance, and as such he \v«aldnot pait^ 
withit 

The prizeimoniey which be had got on his cifuisey 
v^as^ for the con^nience o£ carriage (as his wife 
tolGkme)rmo8tly converted into plate; that is; he 
returned home with a^sibmr watch, &large pair of 
silVier knee and riioe buddes^ahd such otlietf litde 
natteisiof onuunei^ aar the vanily of a sadkir, who' 
pays a visit to his old friends after a long abBenoe, 
comihonly ddights to ediSnt Widi these Dkvid 
«t oiit for' therfirst fidr that luq^psned inthenei^iM 
Warhood' tor buy a hocsej whidk was dhxilute^ 
Uttoessaty'^nrtfaercuki^iatiDiliof hisfi«n. Bi:^be 
ws» not inn his own' element Agocbey SBm fdhilt 
irithHiiii^.aiid< tbe tar gKve hur silver watdi^ die 
Aisf fottuaBifif the fiinifly,'£br as jaded^borse, whom 
fap aftefyaitl s fltmai^ or ioqttuy ^ dUb eBdught to 
baive deeii. the-dK^. of Lodi Ha^rike Otnif 6unlwin/ 
•>ebg upwards of twenty years of age. 

i3 
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Our joung fanner, aiarmed at the maiks of de- 
bility whidi too manifestly showed themsehses in 
his new horse, and terrified lest he mi^t hastily 
give him the di{>, and die in his hands, set out 
with all expiMlition to try his fortune at market 
onoe more ; where, with the. assistance of another 
pece of plate, he soon bartered his. antiquated 
ste^ ; and, under the influence of his late misfor- 
tune, purchased a colt almost as unserviceable 
from his youth, as the former had been ixom ex^ 
treme old age. 

These calamities of the son, were little less ruin- 
ous than those erf* his father ; but with this differ- 
ence, that the misfortunes of the latter being such 
as no human foresight could have prevented, 
he was universally esteemed and pitied by the 
neighbourhood; while every body laughed at the 
umpUcity which involved poor David in his dis- 
tresses» 

However, some peasants of the next village, 
pitying his situation, admitted him into what is 
here called a ndghbour dealing, that is^. he was 
allowed to join his ooU in the team with three of 
their horses, and the plough was alternately em- 
ployed in each man'^s fam : .by this.means David 
has been enabled to till his inheiitanoe, and tbui 
year a harvest of ridi hope seems to promise are* 
ward—whether it shall or not rests with Pnm* 
dence. 
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Such is the ample, unadorned history of this 
poor family, affording an artless and affecting pic- 
ture of the accidents and distresses of humble life, 
which I am sure will interest your feelings, and 
make you forget the tediousness of this digression 
from my m^n subject. 
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. LETTER I. 

Portnuhf August 90^ 1784. 

IT ia a pleiunag,AS wellafi amintei^eeit- 
ing pursuit, IQ observe the gradual advaacemeot 
(^ maukind in any particular object of inquiry ; 
to trace the Fikl fihoot of infant philosofAy from 
the imtural 90A9 in which it haa gromi rank and 
unouItiYdted, to the ganden of aciepce»^ where it 
hkx»Kis in all the ini|»Pored beauty andyigour which 
the hand of art and industry can add to it. In this 
poHit of view, a little history of the opiniona whkh 
have prevailed coneernii^ the curious combination 
of pillars in this neighbourhood, called the Gaanf s 
Causeway, may perhaps afford you some amuse- 
ment : and if it do not bring with it much solid 
information concerning the operations oS nature, 
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yet it may be pleasant enough to see the various 
attexnpts which men have made to explmn them. 

The native inhabitants of the coast, as they were 
the earliest observers of this wonder, so were they 
the first to account for its production ; and how- 
ever rude and simple their theory may be, yet a 
Uttle con^deration will satisfy us, that it does not 
deserve the ignominious appellationof bdinggrossly 
barbarous and absurd. The Causeway was ob- 
served by the fishermen, whose daily necessities 
led them thither for subsistence, to be a regular 
mole, projecting into the sea, which answered for 
several convenient purposes. . On closer inspection, 
it was discovered to be built with an appearance 
of art and regularity somewhat resembling the 
worksof men,but at the same time exceeding every 
thing of the like kind which had been seen : and 
it was found that human ingenuity and persever- 
ance, if supported by sufficient power, might be 
abundantly adequate to its production. 

The chief defect in this simple analogy, seems 
to have been the want of strength equal to the ef- 
fect ; but this was soon supplied in the traditacms 
of a &nciful people, and Fin M^Cool*, the cele- 
brated hero of ancient Ireland, became the giant 
under whose forming hand this curious structure 
was erected. 



^ Flan M'Cumha], Mr. M'Ffaerson's more modem Ftngal. 
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It was afterward discovered, that a pikiyf simi- 
lar pilars was pkoed somewhere on the opposite 
ooustcf Seotland ; and hence a general o^ifiised 
notimi prevailed, that this tnole was once ocmtinued 
across the sea, connecting the Irish and Soottiidi 
coasts together. 

Niear die end of the lastcentury, when Am kiiig- 
dmn began to revive from its misfortunes, under 
theregulalkinsof William the Third ; the spirit of 
inquiry, whidi the Bojai Society of London had 
just then called forth, began to busy itself about 
this singular and original wonder. At Mg period 
we find, among the papers of ilie Society, a letter 
from Sir Bichard Bulkley to Doctor Lyster on 
this sdbject, dated in the year 1699>9 of the merits 
of which you mi^ judge by the following extiact ; 

'^ Concerning (lie Giants^ Causeway.<~-Prolixity 
in a philoaophicai description Pm smre you^li par. 
don, fbt I was very exact ip getting it from aper^ 
son that was JPei Campog, perhaps Perkus. A 
scholar, a master of arts in Cambridge, and a 
traveller, who went on purpose with the Bishop of 
Deny to see it, &c 

*^ This whole Causeway (says the scholar) con- 
sists of pillars of perpendicular cylinders. The 
pillars do not conast of joints, as you were in- 
formed, but eadi cylinder is one solid piece, only 
indeed in breaking it breaks crosswise, and not 
lengthwise, which we commonly call splitting. 
And all the stones that rise up cm the strand are 

K 
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cylinders, though of never so inanj diiParent an- 
gles, for there are alao four-squared upon the same 
diore.-^— That the cylinders do not consist of jcxnts 
is evident from hence, that the pieces, so bvoken 
off, have their bottoms as oi%en convex or concave, 
as flat or even*.** 

Thus has this intelUgent traveller demonstrated 
that these [nllars have no joints, from the veiy dr- 
cumstanoe whidi, beyond all others, raiders their 
articulation most curious and surpiiang. . ^ ' ' . 

In consequence of the information which this 
gentleman gave of the want of joints, people be- 
gan to compare these pillars with the regular fosals 
then best ^known, the Entrochi, Asteriae, and the 
rock Crystal, which, on a diminutive scale, seemed 
to bear resemblance with the larger masses in the 
Giants^ Causeway ; and, to this end, a number of 
queries were drawn up by Sir Bichard Bulkley, 
which, with their answers by Doctor SamudFoIey, 
are published in the Philosi^hical Transaotums of 
that period. 

Such are these following : 



• With all dii« deferenee tp this Cambndgci master of arts, 
who 90 scientifically - describes these four-aquared cylinder^ he 
musit have made some very umiceouDtable mistake, or else mat- 
ters hare been strangely altesed since his time, for there is not 
now a single pillar to be found in the whole Causeway, whieh is 
not clearly separable into very many distiact joints. 
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^* Are any of the pillars hexagonsy or squares ? 
Or be they peatagons ofnly ? 

*' Have the tops of the pillars any jpmngs or 
striate lines on them ^^ 

^^Is die superficies oaniculate, or otherwise 
grooved ?^ &c. &c. 

All whidi queries, though truly enou^ an* 
swered, yet produced very little useful infiir^ 
mation ; being entirely directed to the mere ex- 
tenor appearance of the Causeway itself, without 
paying any attention to the general features of the 
ooast, to t^e attendant fosnl substances, or evea to 
the nature and chemical properties of the stone it* 
self, whidh is utterly di£farent from those fossils 
with which it was then compared. However, the 
British jdiilosopbers seem to have pursued the an- 
^^9 derived from the crystallizatbn of spats and 
other similar substances, with very greatconfidence; 
insomuch that the authors of the late a^^ndixto 
thar Ency ckpsedia have endeavoured to give it an 
air of probability, by delineatii^ many of the ba- 
salt jnllars as terminating in pyramids, like the 
common rock crystal,' and some species of salts*. 

To these answers a sketch was added^ of which 



' * This representation of the pilUrs has probably been taken 
from a drawing of the basaltes of Saxony, sent many years ago 
to Gesner, together vrith a description of that species of stone 
W Kentman. This drawing contains many errors, and among 
the rest exhibits pillars of basaltevwith conical tenninatioais. 
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aa engTEviiig is pufafiahed in the 
Transactioiui, entitled, ^<A Dnnightof the Gianfs* 
Cauieway, which lies near Bengore Head, in the 
County of Antrim, by Christopher Cde. A. D. 
Ifi94.^ Of this drawing and its knperfections, 
the account which Doctor Foley himself gt^es will 
be thie beat descriptioiL— -<<He tells me he has not 
drawn the Giants^ Causeway as & prospect, nor yet 
as a surr^ or platform, £or this he thought 
Would not answer his design ; and that he has no 
name &r it but a draught, whidi he took after 
tibis sort He supposed the hiUsand Causeway to 
be epitomised to the same heigfat and bigness the 
draught shows them, and this he fimded the most 
intelligtble way to express it^ 

Doctor Thomas MoUeneux was the first pemn, 
who took ftny very ccmaiderable pains, to procure 
information concerning the Giants' Causeway ; and 
we haive xeasoii to lament, that the necessary at* 
tendaiice of his profession prevented him from mak- 
ing bis obsenrattons in person, for which he seems 
to have been well qualified; however, his intelK- 
genoe was the best that had yet been ccdlected. 
It was found, that tUs species of stone was not 
confined to the Giants^ Causeway alone, but might 
be discovered in the mountain of Dunmull ; nay, 
that it was certainly of the same species with the 
Lapis Misneus, or basaltes of Stolpen, in Saxony, 
of which a slight description had been given by 
Agricola, in his Hbtory of Fossils. 



^ » 
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Bj the influence of tfadfl gentlemaa in the Dub- 
lin Society, that^ body employed a painter of 
some eminenee to make a general sketch of the 
coast near the Causeway ; but neither the taknts 
nor fiddity of the artist seem to. haive been at all 
suited to the purpose of a phikisophical landscape. 

An engxavtng of this is published under the fol- 
kmingtide: 

' ^^ A true Prospect of the Giants'* Causeway, near 
fiengore Head, taken from the North West, by 
Edward Sandys, A. D. 1696, at the Eicpeiu» of 
the Dublin Society ."" 

« Right Hon. Sir Cecii. ) p-g-: j^nL 
WKEK,Knt. ji'resiclent. 

Rev. Da. Ashe, Bishop "I 

of Cloyne, > V Vice-Presidents.'^ 

Wm. Molleneux, Esq; J 

In this true prospect, the punter has very much 
indulged his own imagination at the expense of 
his employers, insomuch that several tall pillars, in 
the steep banks of this fanciful scene, appear 
loaded with luxuiiant branches, skirting the wild 
and rocky bay of Port Noflfer* with the gay ex- 



* This bay fies infimediflllely etstward from the Causeway. I 
have here written the name nearly as it is pronounced by the 
Batives, who have scarce any knowledge of the Irishjlanguage ; 
but the proper mode of writing it should be Port na Bfathach, 
which signifies &« Giants' Port. 

xS 
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hil»tion of stately forest trees. In the bock ground 
he disoovered ft paiedof rude and uselessmateriaift 
whi^ his magic pendi soon tzansibrBied intoeoin- 
f<Mable d veUii^'^lKNiBeB ; and for chimneys he 
has happily introduced some detached jnllars of 
basaltts, which, from dieir peculiar mtuaticxk, ^nd 
the name given to them by the peasants of the 
country, naturally excited the attention of this ex- 
traoTchnary artist. And thus were concluded the 
labours of the last century concerning this curious 
work of nature. 

From that period, the basalt pillars erf" this king- 
dom passed almost unnoticed fot half a century, 
and seem to have been viewed cautiously, and as 
it were at a distance, by men of science, who ap- 
peared slow to engage with an object which had 
hitherto entirely baffled the attempts of every 
theorist 

In the year 1740 Mrs. Susanna Drury made 
two very beautifiil and correct paintings of the 
Giants^ Causeway, which obtained the premium 
appointed for the encouragement of arts in^ Ire- 
land; and these drawings being sopn after engraved 
by the hand of an eminent artist, and published, 
the attention of the world was once again directed 
toward this antiquated subject. 

Shortly after this, Doctor Pooocke, a gentleman 
of considerable industry in phikxsK^hical pursuits, 
made a tour through the county of Antrim, and 
was the only person who appears to^have taken a 
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general view of the coast, of which he has given a 
cuisrary descripticm. But not oootent with a plain 
history of matters of fact, the layned Doctnr ven- 
tioed tortart a new theory of his own, whidi I fear 
wiU not BtSKoi the test of a oitical examination. 
To say the truth, it is little else than the doctrine 
of the Atoms of Epicurus in a modem dress*. 

He concaves that, the basaltes might once have 
been nisp^aded in a watery medium, either in so* 
lutkm, or as a kind of mud ; that at certain times, 
acddental fits of preci{Htation took jdace, in sudi a 
Quuiner as to fonn a range of short cylinders, whose 
upper ends should chi^y be convex; that as 
these joints became somewhat solid, a second fit of 
predpitatioa took place, fomung a second rai^ of 
mcumbent joints, which must generally be concave, 
adapted to the convexity of the lower order ; and 
thus, by successive fits of precipitation, he sup^ 
poses a set of erect cylinders nugfat be generated 
in contact with eaeh oth^. Now a set of cylinders 
can touch only in right lines, and th«:efore must 
leave empty spaces between them ^ but the jnllars 
b^g yet soft, and yielding to the increasing pres- 
sure from above, should, he imagines, dilate, and 
spread themselves out so as to fill up the vacuities. 



* lUe censet, lA infinito inani, in quo nihil nee summum, 
nee infimum, nee medium, nee ultimum, neeeztremum sit; ita 
feni, ut eoncursionibus inter se coherescant : ex quoefficiantur, 
ea que aint, qunque eernantur omnia. 
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And thus he oonoeives may the polygon, artknilat- 
ed p^Qan, of the Giants* Causeway, be genented. 
I shall not delay you by any commentary on 
this unhappy theory, only to observe, that a moce 
accurate inquiry would have discovered homon- 
tal, and even curved pillars, for the production of 
which this cause is utterly inadequate^. 
■ Such is the history of the Giants'* Causeway, and 
such have been the labours of the learned, and tbdr 
various opinions conoraning it^t structure; in which 
whatever may Uive beea already accomplished, 
much certainly remains to be done, toward a ju- 
didous arrai^gement of a sufficient quantity <^ ma- 
terials, whereon to build any general theory that 
can satisfy a reascHiable mind, wkh reqsect to its 
formation. 

• The extent of country contiguous to the Cause- 
way, throu^ which all the varieties of this spedes 
of stone prevails, is much greater than has hitherto 
beenima^ed. And within these few years, it has 
been discovered abroad, that the basaltes is a very 



* Mr. D*Aco8ta, who has published this account of Doctor 
Pococke*s, in his History of Fossils, strangely ranks the basaltes 
among the class of marbles, or stones allied to marbles, with 
which it has not any one common feature of resemblance, ex- 
cept that it will receive a polish ; so that he might with equal 
propriety have classed it with any other hard substance in nature. 
In truth, he seems to be very ill informed on the subject, ima- 
gining this to be the only stone of the kind ever discovered, and 
is in amaze to think bow far it may extend into the tea. 



i 
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eomnKm feesil through every port of the world, 
there bang few kh^iMne wheee it may not be 
fiyund under one shape or aaother. Hence it has 
«onie to pass, that the obsenrations of men of sei« 
cnce in distant places have been united on this sub« 
ject ; different theories have been compared toge- 
ther ; and more general analogies suggested, on 
wiiich to build mxne rational conjectures, concern- 
ing the cause that might have produced these won« 
derfiil pillars. 

It is somewhat singular however, that during 
these inquiries al»oad, all appeals which have been 
made to the Giants^ Causeway, in favour of any 
particular system, have always proved fallacious ; 
and still more extraordinorv. when one eonsidera 
that these errors should have prindpaHy arisQi 
from the extreme pains employed in describing it^ 
particularly from those two accurate and beautiful 
drawings executed by Mrs. Drury, which haM 
really been a stumbling block to most of tlie fo- 
reign writers on this subject Thus Mens. Denuu 
rest, the ingenious father of the volcanic theory 
of basaltes, strangely imagines that the Causeway 
has been a current of lava ^ upted from the side 
of a conical mountmn, though there be not a moun- 
tain of any sort immediately in its vicinity, nor 
one of that particular shape within a great many 
miles of it — ^The truth is, that gentleman saw 
these much celebrated drawings, and has mistaken 
the segment of a shelving cape, at whose base the 
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pllan Btiiiid, for a paortion of a conical lull ciit 
down in die direction of its axis ; and .this error 
has be^i confirmed by the prevaSang custom of 
putting those pctures together in th^ same frarn^; 
so that the two segments, standing back to back^ 
exhibit the appearance €£ an entire oodIcbI moun- 
tain, such as Mr. Demarest describes*. 

It yras also dbserved bj foreigners, that in 
every drawing and description of theGiants^Cauae* 
way, particular attention was paid to the circum- 
stance of its projecting into the sea ; hence a crude 
and ind^nite opini(Hi was adopted by many 
writers, that the piUars of basaltes were produced 
by the refrigeration of a liquid body of lava, in 
eonsequence of being suddenly plunged into the 
ocean. Sudi is .the theory cl a Mr. Raspe, who 
has published an account of the valley of Hesse 
Cassel in Grermany ; and sudi are the sentiments 
advanced by^Mons. De Luc, in his Letters ad* 
dressed to the Queen of England, in which he f^ves 
as his opinion, that the ancient volcanos were 



* Je tirai de cette confonnit^ reconnue, un consequence que 
la force de Tanologie m'autori^oit a tirer : cette consequence 
me fit voir, dans la Chaus^ de Geans, & dans toutes le Massiea 
prismatiques qui se montrent sur le bords eacarp6s de la Mere 
en Ifelande, en un Mot, dans les Sommets tronqu^ qu*on y*ap- 
per^oit) Touvrage des enipti6ns, d*un ou de plusieurs Vol- 
cans, qui se sont, 6teints,commeceuxd*AuTergne.— SeeMons. 
I>emi^-est*s Memoir on the Basaltes of Auvergnei in the Volume 
of the French Acadebiy for 1771. 



i 
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taemed in the ocean, where the sudden oeoling 
of the melted mass' (not to count on the presence 
ef the marine salt) might have determined a rei^ 
gularity of figure in the cooling body*. > 

Though this opinion does, with some ingenuity, 
assign a reason why the basaltic pillars are not 
produced, at this day, as they were formerly; 
yet a little consideration will show that it ought 
not hastily to be adc^ted; since general experience 
teaches us, that all tumultuary causes are only 
adapted to introduce tumultuary e£Pects. Evexy 
species of regular figure produced by crystalliz- 
atioa, or any«mode whatever analogous to it, be- 
ing always more perfect, in proportion as length 
of time, and rest, have allowed the dijSerent parti- 
cles to unite gradually: indeed a moment^s re* 
flection must satisfy any one, that the furious 
encounter of a river of liquid fire with the waters 
of the ocean, so far from being adapted to form 
the neat and el^^t arrangement of our pillars 
of basaltes, can' cmly tend to introduce confusion 
and irregularity.— But in truth, any argument 
derived from the particular situation of the Giants^ 



* Otf on voit une cause de plus, dany les Volcans andens, 
qm dans les modemes, pour produire cet effet ; c*e8t de s*etre 
form^ dans la Mer, oik, sans compter la prince du Sel, Tat- 
tottchement seul de I'eau, en produisant un condensation plus 
subite, a pu 6tre une circonstance d^terminante. 

See Lettres adresses a la Reine de la Grande Bretagne^ 
par Mr. J. A. De Luc, voL S, p. 480. 
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Caii8e«ray» will be fouod extremely erroneous; 
because the circiunfltaiice of. ite vMnikig m the 
set, is purdly acddental; lumiliur fiSkn bei^g 
often discovend^le aa the suoiom^ of the h^best 
grounds in its nrighbourhpod, meoy hundred feet 
above the level of the beach. 

I shall no longer weary your palienee, by a 
mote minute account of the opinions to whoeb this 
odebrated Causeway has given birth ; but shall 
hasten to tidce a general view of the fossils that pre* 
vail through this part of Ireland; and to give 
aome acoount of the bc4d ydcainc theones that 
have been advanced to explain the production of 

the pillars of basaltes, 

• • • 

:I remain your's. 

--. ■ ■ , . ■ • 



' • « ' .» 
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LETTER 11. 

J'orirush, Augu$t 4, 1784, 

Deae Sib, 

THE vicinity of the little fiahing 
village of Portrush to the Giants^ Causeway, has 
afforded me, during my stay here, ample oppor* 
tunity to visit that curious Work of nature, and to 
examine, mth a good deal of attention, the features 
of the adjoining country, which abounds in va- 
rieties of the basaltes that bavp hitherto been 
very imperfectly known*. 



* The etymology of the vvord basaltes is extremely uncertain. 
The term is of a very early date, and most probably of eastern 

The Greek word B«0'«y»^«, to use as a touchstone ; the Hebrew 
root Barzaly denoting Iron; the Ethiopic and Hebrew term 
Basal, expressing baked, or possibly burnt ; have all been used, 
in turn, as etymolc^ical sources of the Basaltes. 

It is not much to be lamented, that the original meaning of 
the term lies in ob^urity ; as the imperfect discrimijiation be- 

■ 

tween different fossils, which obtained among the ancients, makes 
it probable that the genuine etymology would have referred to 
some prox)er^ common to the basaltes, and a thousand other 
substances, and therefore would serve only as a soivce of error. 
Hius Pliny ranks it among the class of marbles, with which \% 
has no resemblance, except that it can be broken and polished. 
(See PUny, L ^^) 

The term seems to have been generally applicable to a dark 
•olourcd ponderous stone, of a close iron texture, sometimes 

L 
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The Causeway itself is generally described as a 
mde or quay, projecting from the base of a steep 
promontory, some hundred feet, into the sea; and 
is formed of perpendicular pillars of basaltes, which 
stand in contact with each other, exhibiting a sort 
of polygon pavement somewhat resembling the ap- 
pearance of a solid honeycomb. The pillars are 
ilrregular prisms, of various denominations, from 
three to eight sides* ; but the hexagonal colunms 
are as numerous as all the others together. 

On a minute inspection, each pillar is found to 
be separable into several jcnnts, whose articulation 
is neat and compact beyond expression ; the con* 
vex termination of one joint, always meednga 
concave socket in the next; besides which, the 
angles of one frequently shoot over those of the 
pther, so that they are completely locked together, 
and can rarely be separated without a fracture of 
these parts. 



found in a columnar form. (See Pliny). From hence, and the 
success with which the Roman artists of the present age, repair 
the Egyptian statues of oriental basaltes with the acddenuJ 
stone of the same name (See Mr. Ferher's Letters on Italy, p> 
199,) it seems to be sufficiently clear that the present applies* 
tion of the word coincides witli its ancient use. 

^ ^Ir. Faujas de St. Fond took much pains to seardi for pil- 
lars of nine sides among the basaltes of Viverais, in consequence 
of the account which Mr. Molleneux and Mr. de Lisle gave, that 
9uch were to be found ; but there is Uttle doubt that both these 
gentlemen were mistaken : none of that denomination are to be 
discorered at the' Giants* Causeway or in its neighbouriiood ; 
Indeed octagonal pillars can Tery rarely be met with. 
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The sides of each oohimn are unequal among 
themselves, but the contiguous sides of adjoining 
columns are always of equal dimen^ons, so as to 
touch in all their parts. 

Though the angles be of various magnitudes, 
yet the sum of the contiguous angles of adjoining 
inUars, always makes up four right ones ; so that 
there are no void spaces amoiig the basaltes, the 
surface of the Causeway exhibiting to view a re- 
gular and compact pavement of polygon stones. 

The outside covering is soft, and of a bibwn 
colour, being the earthy parts of the stone, nearly 
defHrived of its metallic principle, by the action of 
the air, and of the marine acid which it receives 
from the sea^ 

These are the obvious external characters of 
thb extraordinary pile of basaltes, observed and 
described with wonder by every one who has seen 
it But it is not here that our admiration should' 
cease ;— whatever the process was, by which na- 
ture produced that beautiful and curious arrange- 
ment of pillars so conspicuous about the Giants^ 
Causeway ; the cause, far from b^ng limited to 
that spot alone, appears to have extended itself 
through a large tract of country, in every direc- 
tion; insomuch that many of the common quarries. 



* This coating contains iron which has lost its phlogiston, and 
is nearly reduced to a state of calx ; for with a very moderate 
heat it becomes of a bright red ochre colour, the attendant of an 
iron earth. 
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for several miles around, seem to be only abortive 
attempts towards ,the production o( a Giants' 
Causeway. 

From want of attention to this circumstance, a 
vast deal of time and labour has been idly spent 
in minute examinations of the Causeway itself ;— 
in tracing its course under tho, ocean— pursuing 
its columns into theground—-determiningits length 
and breadth, and the number of its pillars— -with 
numerous wild conjectures concerning its original; 
all which cease to be of any importance, when this 
spot is considered only as a small portion of an im- 
mense mass of basaltes, extended widely over the 
neighbouring land. 

The leading features of this whole coast, are the 
two great promontories of Bengore and Fairhead, 
which stand at the distance of eight miles from 
each other ; both formed on a great and extensive 
scale, both abrupt toward the sea, and abundantly 
exposed to observation : and each, in its kind, 
exhibiting noble arrangements of the different 
species of columnar basaltes. 

^he former of these lies about seven miles west 
of Ballycastle, and is generally described by sea- 
men, who see it at a distance and in profile, as an 
extensive headland, running out from the coast a 
considerable length into the sea; but, strictly 
speaking, it is made up of a number of lesser capes 
and bays, each with its own proper name, the taui 
ensemble of which forms what the seamen denomi- 
nate the head -land of Bengore. 
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These capes are composed of yariety of different 
ranges of pillars, and a great number of strata ; 
which, from the abruptness of the coast, are ex- 
tremely conspicuous, and form an unrivalled pile 
of natural architecture, wherein all the neat regiii- 
larity and elegance of art is united to the wild 
magnificence of nature. 

The most perfect of these capes is called Plea&> 
kin, of which I shall attempt a description, and 
along with it hope to send a drawing, which my 
draftsman has taken from the beach below at the 
risk of his neck ; for the approach from these 
promontories down to the sea, is frightful beyond 
description, and requires not only a strong head, 
but very considerable bodily activity, to accom- 
plish it 

The summit of Pleaskin is covered with a thin 
ffassy sod, under which lies the natural basaltic 
rock, having generally a hard surface, somewhat 
cracked and shivered. At the depth of ten or 
twelve feet from the summit, this rock begins to 
assume a columnar tendency, and forms a range 
of massy pillars of basaltes, which stand perpendi- 
cular to the horizon, presenting, in the sharp face 
of the promontory, the appearance of a magnifi- 
cent gallery or colonnade, upward of sixty feet in 
height. 

This colonnade is supported on a sciid base of 
coarse, black, irregular rock, near sixty feet thick, 
abounding in blebs and airholes—but though com- 

I. 3 
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paratively irregular, it may be evidently observed 
to afPect a peculiar figure, tending in many places 
to run into regular forms, resembling the shooting 
of salts and many other substances during a hasty 
crystallization. 

Under this great bed of stone, stands a second 
range of pillars, between forty and fifty feet in 
haght, less gross, and more sharply defined than 
those of the upper story, many of them on a close 
view, emulating even the neatness of the columns 
in the Giants^ Causeway. This lower range is 
borne on a layer of red ochre stone, which ser\'e8 
as a relief to show it to great advantage. 

These two admirable natural galleries, together 
with the interjacent mass of irregular rock, forma 
perpendicular height of one hundred and seventy 
feet ; from the base of which, the promontory, 
covered over with rock and grass, slopes down to 
the sea for the space of two hundred feet more, 
making in all, a mass of near four hundred feet in 
height, which in beauty and variety of its colour- 
ing, in elegance and novelty of arrangement, and 
in the extraordinary magnitude of its objects, can- 
not readily be rivalled by any thing of the kind at 
present known*. 



* As this Cftpe exhibits a copious variety of basaltic substan- 
ces, distinctly marked in their appearances and relative situations, 
and capable of being attentively examined, it may be proper to 
enumente, with more precision, the different fossils which it 
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Though there are but two complete ranges of 
pillars visible in any of the promontories^ yet it 
is not improbable that there may be many more 



contains, and their relative position. It should be observed, 
that the strata, considered within a small space, appear pretty 
nearly horizontal, although the descent of the promontory, and 
of the coast, generally taken, be in reality from the sea to^avd 
theiand. The main height of this northern coast, and of the 
country contiguous to it, probably equals 1000 feet ; yet the sur- 
face of Lough Neagh, situated in the midst of this part of Ire> 
land, is not elevated more than 38 feet above the ocean. 

No. CAPE PLEASKJN. Feet. 

1 Summit, irregular basaltes, shivered and cracked at 

the surface «.--------«- 12 

2 Perpendicular range of gross pillars, containing air- 

holes -------------- 60 

S Gross bed of rude basaltes, showing marks of a ten- 
dency toward forms, resembling an imperfect 
crystallization .---..-- .. (fo 
4 Second range of regular pillars, neat, and divided 

into joints .-.-.--..... 40 

'Bed of red argillaceous ochre, on which the second"^ 
range of pillars rests -----u--.-j 

A thin course of iron ore amid the bed of ochre - I ^- 
Soft argillaceous stone, of various colours, and a 
mottled appearance, friable, and resembling a va- 
riety of steatites ---------. .^ 

8 Succession of five or six gross beds of table basaltes, 

between which, thin strata of ochr^ and other sub- 

Btances occur ..--......- X80 

374 

A considerable pan of the basaltes of this cape is cellular in 
a greater or less degree $ even the pillars of the second rangt 
are so in some measure. These cells are generally filled either 
with lec^yte, or with a fine brownish argill. 
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in suocessdoDy at various depths under ground ; 
and this opinicxi is confirmed by columnar marks 
which can be traced in several rocks that lie in the 
sea. The Causeway itself is situated at the base 
of one of these capes, on the level of the beach, 
and appears as part of a columnar bed that has been 
accidentally stripped and washed during a long 
course of years by rains and the waves of the ocean. 

The pillars of this whole headland of Beng(»re, 
appear naturally to affect a perpendicular situation, 
and in the few places where they lie in an inclined 
posture, it seems to be the effect of some external 
cause, which has deranged them from their origi- 
nal disposition. Indeed, where the forms of crys* 
tallizatiion are imperfect, they may be seen to shoot 
in various directions, and sometimes in irregular 
curves; but, in most of these instances, the colum- 
nar outline is very rude and unfinished. 

It is worth remarking, that the ranges of pillars 
are more perfect, in proportion as they lie deeper 
under ground ; the second range in Pleaskin is 
evidently better finished than the upper one, and 
contains much fewer irregularities in the grain of 
its stone ; while the pillars of the Causeway, which 
runs into the sea itself, have still a greater sharp- 
ness in their figure, and are more close and uni- 
form in their texture. 

Such is the general outline of this gread^ head- 
land, affording objects extremely interesting to 
every one, who may wish to study nature in her 
bold and uncommon works. 
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At the distance of' eight miles from hence, (as I 
xn^tioned before) the proniontory of Fairhead* 
nuses its lofty summit more than five hundred 
feet above the sea, forming the eastern termination 
ri^^BalIyc3stle bay. It presents to view a vast masft 
of rude columnar stones, the forms of which are 
extremely gross, many of them exceeding two hun- 
dred feet in length, and the texture so coarse,' as 
to resemble an imperfect compact granite, rather 
tban the uniform fine griun of the Giants^ Gauisei- 
way basJEdtes-f*. At the base of these gigantifc 
oohimns lies a wild waste of natural ruins, of an 
enormous size, which in the course of succesnve 
ages hkve been tumbled down from their founda. 
tioD, by storms, or some more powerful operations 
of nature. These massive bodies have sometimes 
withstood the shock of their fall, and oftea lie in 
groups and clumps of pillars, resembling many of 
the varieties of artificial ruins, and forming a very 
novel and striking landscape* 

A savage wildness characterizes this great pro- 
montory, at the foot of which the ocean rages with 
uncommon fury. Scarce a single mark of vege- 



* This i» the Robogdium Promontorium of Ptolemy the 
geographer. Its Irish name is Ben-more, or the Great Promon- 
tory. 

f These pillars do not at first view appear to have any marks 
of articulation ; but on observing such as have fallen down from 
the top of Faarhead, they are found to be often separated into 
pretty regular joints by the force of the ialL 
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tati<xi has yet crept over the hard rock to diverafy 
its colouring, but one uniform greyness clothes the 
scene all around. Upon the whole, it makes a 
fine contrast with the beaudful capes of Bengore, 
whwe the varied brown shades of the pillars, en- 
livened by the red and green tints of ochre and 
grass, casts a degree of life and cheerfulness over 
the different objects*. 

Though I have particularly described the ba- 
saltes of these two magnificent promontories, yet 
there are many other similar arrangements through 
this country ; which, though less worthy of admi- 
ration as great objects, yet become extremely in- 
teresting, when one wishes to search, minutely, 
into the natural causes that might have produced 
these extraordinary pillars. 

The mountain of Dunmull, lying between Cole- 
raine and the river Bush, shows abundance of this 
species of stone, particularly at the craigs of Isla- 
more, where two different ranges of columns may 
be discovered ; and at most of the quarries which 
have occasionally been opened round that moun- 



* The ruins which lie tumbled at the base of this promon- 
tory, render it difficult to determine precisely, what the sub- 
stances are, that may be situated beneath the basaltes. How- 
ever, from attentive examination, there is reason to imagine, that 
this encMrmous pile rests on the fossils usually attendant on beds 
of sea coal ; and that the strata of the Ballycastle ooal-pits, which 
appear to be of a 'date antecedent to that of the basaltes, extend 
entirely under the promontory of Fairhead. 
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tain.— -They may be seen also in Dunluce-hill, 
near the castle of Dunluce ;— in the bed of the 
river Bush, near the bridge of Bushmills ;— -on the 
summit of the mountmn of Croaghmore;-*in many 
parts of the high land over Ballintoy ;^in the 
island of Raghery ; and various other places 
along the coast, even to the entrance of Carrick- 
fergus bay. 

I shall not, at present, delay you with a minute 
description of each of these; but may, in the 
course of my Letters, take an opportunity to men- 
tion the general character of the face of this coun- 
try, and any singularities worthy notice, in the 
forms and situation of its basaltes. 

Your's 
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LETTER III. 



Fortnishi Jvgust IS, 1784. 

Dear Sib, 

IN my last letter, I described the 
external character of the Giants^ Causeway pillars, 
which will abundantly serve to discriminate the 
. »l„.,w .»»!«. fti «,y «U»r fo»U rf . dMr»- 
ent kind, at present known. But as this speaes 
o£ stone does not always appear in its pnsmatical 
ibrm, it will be convenient to take notice of some 
other properties, not immediately derived from its 
figure ; by which, we shall be enabled to distin- 
guish it, in those instances, where it may be dis- 
posed in more rude and irregular masses. 

The basaltes of the Giants' Causeway is a black, 
ponderous stone ; of an uniform close grain, and 
hard texture ; fusible and vitrifiablep^ se ; and 
pretty strongly magnetical. It does not effervesce 
in any of the mineral acids ; it is free from ani- 
mal or vegetable exuvice, nor does it contain the 
slightest vestige of any organized substance what* 
ever* 



* I have intentionally confined this account to the stone of 

the Giants* Causeway, because its seems as perfect in its kind 

as imy hitherto discovered, and may in some measure serve for 

a standard with which to compare other stone of the same spe- 
cies. 
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The colour of the stone, when immediatelj 
broken, resembles what is usually called an irpn 
grey, the result of numerous little shining points 
spread through a dark ground: moisture, and 
the effects of weather, soon change this to a per- 
fectly uniform black appearance: and long ex- 
posure to the air and rains, produces at length a 
superficial decomposition, usually attended with a 
brown colour, such as appears on the outside of 
the Giants^ Causeway pillars. 

Its mean specific gravity is to that of water in 
the prc^ortion of ^,9 to 1,0 ; and its varieties ef 
weight are included between 2,8 and 3,0. 

Where the stone is fresh broken, its grain, at- 
tentively examined, exhil»ts somewhat of a fine 
crystallized appearance, dotted, as it were, with. a 
multitude of minute shining points ; by exposure 
to the air they soon lose their brilliancy and dis- 
tinctness, so that an uniform and compact grmn 
finally results. 

Its hardness is sufiicient for producingfire pretty 
copiously, by-coUision with a steel ; and when 'a 
large fragment is struck with violence, in a loose 
position, it gives a clear, and as it were metalliek 
sound. 

The texture is so close and equal, that a pretty 
high polish becomes necessary to show several 
minute pores, and other inequalities of substance, 
which then a little disfigure its jet black surface. 
It isiree from laminae, fissures, or any obvious 

M 
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irr^fulority of , texture; natiier does it seem to 
possess any tendency to split or break in one diiec- 
tioo rather than another* 

When exposed to a moderate heat in a common 
fire, it assumes a reddish colour, (an effect insult- 
ing from the calcination of its iron) which is more 
vivid on its natural outside covering, and loses 
about 7\j part of its, wright-f*. 

In. a more considerable heat it readily meltSi 
and is, as the chymists express it^Juaible per se. 

When exposed to an intense fire it may be 
vitrified, forming an opaque glass of a black or 
bluish colour. 

Its principal component parts are iron in a me- 
tallic state, combined chiefly with siUcious and 
ar^aceous earths. 



* This latter property, in any ponderous field-stone of a 
dark colour, usually procures it, in the northern parts of Ire- 
land, and in Scotland, the denomination of whin-stone. Hence 
this term, founded on properties . litde too genend, «>d eon.- 
mon to bther substances, is in its nature vague, and becomes 
applicable to fossils of very dissimilar qualities in different 
places : to basaltes in one country ; to kneiss and granite in 
another ; to a compact species of horn stone in a third. It is, 
however, more applicable to basaltes, and therefore more gene- 
rally ^ven to it, than to any other species of stone through 
the counties of Antrim and Dcrry. 

f This loss probably arises from water expelled by the heat, 
for in the course of twenty-four hours after, it will have nearly 
recovered its former weight, particularly if it be moistened. 
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Its metallic principle may be demonstrated by a 
very simple experiment— Let a small fragment 
of ba»ltes, in its natural state, be brought into 
contact, or very near to a good magneticfd needle, 
and it may be made to det^ the needle at a con- 
siderable distance from its meridian. Let this 
firagment be touched by a magnet, and it will ac- 
quire a pretty strong polarity, capable of attract- 
ing or repelling the needle at the distance of an 
inch or more. From hence it is proved to cou- 
tidu iron in a metallic state, because the calx of 
that metal is incapable of producing any magneti- 
cal phsenomena whatever. 

To determine the quantity and quality of each 
constituent part, requires a very slow and labori- 
ous- operation, which would be almost equally 
tedious in the description. I shall therefore just 
mention the result £rom the experiments of that 
able chymist. Sir Torbern Bergman, whose authori- 
ty you will not readily question : 

Basaltes 100 parts. 
Contains Silicious earth - 50 parts. 
Argilladous earth - 15 
Calcarious earth - 8 
Magnesia . . . S 
Iron 25 



100 



From these elements we shall eaa^y be enabled 
to account for several of its properties. 
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Hence it comes to pass that its specific gravity 
is so considerable; exceeding that of many stones, 
which, when pdished, appemr much more compact, 
the quantity of phlo^sticated iron easily making 
compensation. 

We see also why it answers so well for a toueh- 
Bt6ne, the hardness of its silicious and iron particles 
easily rubbing and fretting off the parts of any 
softer metal which may be applied to it, and its 
black ground serving to display these' to great ad- 
vantage. 

Hence too arises its fu^bility without additicm; 
for though flint, clay, and calcarious earth are sepa» 
rately refractoiy, in any degree of artificial heat, 
yet when mixed together, they are readily fusible, 
aiid still more easily, when united with phlogisti- 
catediron. 

From the metallic state of its iron element we 
are enabled to infer, a priori, that the columns of 
the Giants^ Causeway are all natural magnets, 
whose lower extremity is their north pole, and the 
upper extremity their south pole. For having 
stood during many ages in a perpendicular position, 
they must have acquired that polarity which is pe- 
culiar to all iron substances in a similar situation ; 
and like natural magnets, every fragment, when 
broken will have its north and south pole. And 
this I have found true by experience ; each pillar 
of the Giants^ Causeway, and each fragment of a 
pilar, which I applied near to the needle, having 
its attractive and repellent point 
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Hence likewise it follows, that the great capes 
of this northern coast must possess a similar pro- 
perty ; and accordingly, in the semicircular bays 
of Bengore, I have oflen found the compass to de* 
viate very much from its meridian. 

The inagnetism of these capes may perhaps be 
an object of some curiosity ; it might be well worth 
inquiring bow far such masses of phlogisticated 
iron, within the earth, may produce those sudden 
and unaccountable deflexions of the needle, which 
are always inconvenient, sometimes so dangerous 
to seamen : And whether that still more mysterious 
and inexplicable, phsenomenon of the annual vari- 
ation, may not arise from the gain or loss of the prin- 
ciple of metalliety, which in the slow and regular 
course of nature may possibly take place, by the 
various action of heat and moisture. 

We have proof sufficient, on a diminutive scale, 
that iron may, by variety of artificial means, lose 
or gain that principle on which alone its magneti- 
cal property depends ; and the decompo^tion of 
the basaltes enables us to affirm, with reasonable 
certainty, that such changes do actually take place 
in nature, and that the magnetical phenomena of 
the promontory of Bengore for instance nmst now 
be difPerent from what they were some ages ago,' 
or from what they will be some ages hence. It 
may, therefore, deserve consideration, how fiur this 
analogy could be pursued with respect to the whole 
mass of the earth ; particularly as we have evi- 

h2 
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denoe of the existence of a natural agent abundant- 
ly adequate to this effect, I mean subterranean fire 
whose extenave dominion is indisputably proved 
by those numerous volcanos that have been dis- 
covered in. so many distant parts of the world, the 
sources of which must lie at very consdderable 
depths below the surface of the earth, if we maj 
argue from the vast quantity of different substan- 
ces that have been vomited forth in their variouft 
eruptions*. 



* As it nny be a desirable thing, to haire the means of com- 
paring the variatton of the magnetical meridian from the true 
meridian, at some future period, with its present rariation, on 
this northern coast of Ireland, a table is here subjoined for the 
year 1789. 

The places noted, are situated beyond the limits of that 
country which contains the basaltes. The obsenrations were 
made by the pole star, and are duly corrected, where it did not 
chance to be on the meridian at the time of observation. 

Variation west 
Clontarf, near Dublin, at the distance of 60 
geographical ndles, or one degree 'of the 
meridian, . on tbe south side of the basaltic 
country. 
Sept 29th, 1789— 8>» 49^ P. M. - - - - 28o (f 
Belfast, county of Antrim, at the eastern limit 

of the basaltes. 
Aug. 8th, 1789-ill>» 15^ P. M. - - - - ac" 20f 
Horille Bay, County of Donegall, a little be- 
yond the western limit of the basaltes. 
Aug. 18th, 1789— 9*» 45' P. M. - - - - 89* 31' 



1 
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From a knowledge of these elementary parts of 
the basaltes, we are furnished with an analogy tend- 
bg to throw some light on the regularity of its 
form. One of its principles is found to be silicious 
earth ; and we have very numerous proofs that 
this substance does, in other instances which come 
within our observation, frequently affect a regular 
figure, variable however under various circumstan- 
ces. Thus, rock crystal, which is a very pure ^ 
flinty earth, is commonly disposed in the form of 
hexagonal prisms, the denomination of sides which 
chiefly prevmls among our basaltic pillars. — Thus 
ag^n, variety of crystallizations are found to take 
place in the metal of glasshouses, where the fur- 
nace has been suflered to cool gradually. 

Iron is another of the component principles of 
the basaltes ; and this metal is found to crystallize 
in regular figures, when all fit circumstances con- 
cur to permit the due arrangement of its parts. 
This is oftentimes discoverable in the ores of that 
metal, and may be observed to take place, imper- 
fectly, even in our founderies, in what is commonly 
called the grain of cast iron, generally presenting 
to view a striated appearance : But in cases where 
the pains and ingenuity of the chymist has been 
exerted to exhibit this phaenomenon more deci- 
sively, very regular cubical figures have beeii pro- 
duced, clearly ascertaining the existence of this 
tendency toward a peculiar dispoidtion of its 
parts. 
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Ill truth, the particles of every substance in 
nature, appear to possess private laws and affini- 
ties, whereby they proceed to unite, and to arrange 
themselves in regular forms, when all things neces- 
sary combine to as^t this tendency ; that is, when 
by any means whatever, the particles are removed 
to a sufficient distance, and afterward suffered to 
approach slowly and regularly, according to their 
various laws of action. 

Thus it appears to be, in the case of saline sub 
stances, which have been held in solution in a 
watery medium; for, if by the uniform evaporation 
of the fluid, or any other slow and regular cause 
whatever, time and space be allowed, in which the 
dissolved particles may exert, without disturbance, 
their private laws of affinity, these particles will be 
found to affect an arrangement peculiar to that 
species of body to which they belong. Thus again, 
all bodies that have been dissolved by the medium 
of heat, when suffered to cool equably, and with- 
out the rapid afflux of fresh portions of air, do uni- 
versally exhibit a peculiar disposition of parts ; of 
which, instances enough occur in every species of 
metal, in sulphurs, in glass, and in short, in all 
substances capable of a perfect fusion. 

Since therefore we have sufficient evidence, in 
such instances as come within the reach of human 
powers and observation, that the elementary parts 
of the basaltes do affect a specific form of crystal- 
lization ; and that this form is always more and 



- rf 
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more perfect, in proportion as our experiments are 
made with greater regularity, and on a larger scale; 
it may not appear unreasonable to pursue the same 
analogy, in the extensive operations of nature; 
where those laws, which are but imperfectly ex- 
erted in our diminutive experiments, may act with 
fiiU and undisturbed vigour, capable of producing 
the beautiful symmetry and arrangement of a 
Giants^ Causeway. And though crystals have pnv 
bably never been produced from any simple sub- 
stance, precisely answering to the articulated basalt 
pillars ; yet no very important objection can be 
derived firam hence, since it is well known that 
elements, which, separately, form specific crystals, 
may, when united, constitute, by their compound 
laws, bodies different from either of the ori^nal 
specific figures. Thus,, melted glass, through 
which scoriae of iron had been accidentally mixed 
was found to affSsct a columnar shape*. 

These are the chief matters worthy of notice, 
which have come under my observation, with re- 
spect .to the perfect basaltes of the Giants* Cause- 
way. In my next letter I shall mention some of 
the leading varieties of the different species of this 
stone ; and at the same time^ take that opportunity 
to g^ve you a summary account, of the different 



* See Ker*8 observations on the crjrstallization of glass.- 
FhiL Trans, vol. ^B* 
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fossils usually attendant on, it, in these northern 
parts of Ireland ; distinguishing, as far as may he 
in my power, such substances as seem to have 
been coeval with the basaltes, or in any way neces- 
sarily connected with it, from others whose con- 
nexion appears to be only casual, and whose ex- 
istence may possibly have commenced antecedent 
to its formation. 

I remain your^s. 
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LETTER IV. 

DsiAK Sis, 

. IT is an old observation, that each 
different species of being varies by such minute 
degrees, and passes, so imperceptibly, toward con- 
tiguous orders in the general scale of existence, 
that, Uke the mathematician's line, the boundary 
becomies so. fine as generally to elude the human 
senses. Even separate and opposite qualities, 
whose simplicity, and general dissimilitude, should 
seem to preclude all possibility of confusion, do 
nevertheless, oftentimes approach so near, and as- 
sume such delicate distinctions, as renders it im- 
possible to say, precisely, where either begins or 
ends. 

Light and darkness, pain and pleasure, when 
examined in their meridian vigour, seem incapable 
of confusion : yet, he who endeavours to mark the 
commencement or close of twilight; or to trace 
the fine and exquisite gradation, by which hu- 
man sensations and ideas change, and impercep- 
tibly assume a different character, often finds him- 
self perplexed and embarrassed by a doubtful 
limit. 

There is scarce any pursuit, or science, which 
more frequently suggests this observation to the 
mind than mineralogy. The component parts of 
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the objects which it cohsiders are so numerous ; 
capable of being united in such an endless variety 
of proportions ; subject to so many different forms 
and modifications from external causes, tending to 
assist or to impede the natural arrangement of the 
parts*; and possessing so many properties, re- 
sulting from principles, which scarce ever become 
the objects of human senses in their separate state 
of existence|-t*9 that the best mineralogist often 
meets with substances, whose character and situ- 
ation is so ambiguous, as naturally leads him into 
perplexity, oftentimes to error. 

Thus, although the pillars of the Giants^ Cause- 
way be marked by characters so strong, peculiar, 
and distinctive in their nature, as seems, at once, 
to separate them from every other species of fossil 
at present known ; yet, where the columnar figure 
is fiunt and undistinguishable, where changes of 
colour, hai-dness, and texture have taken place ; 
where casual circumstances have introduced varie- 
ties in almost all its properties, and in the propor- 



* Among external causes may be ranked, heat, cold, fiuidttyi 
solution, dilTusion in fluids, &c. 

f Among principles, which can hardly be called the objects of 
human senses, may be reckoned such as, in their separate stattf 
assume the character of airs, many kinds of which ane probaUy 
incapable of confinement by artificial means : the principle by 
which iron, within certain degrees of temperature, possesses Itw 
property of magnetism : that, whereby the calces of metals be- 
come (as it is called) reTivified, &c. &c. 
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tian of its component parts ; the boundary becomes 
of course uncertain, and it is in many instances 
imposfflble to pronounce with accuracy, when the 
ori^nal character of the basaltes has ceased, or 
where a new one commences. 

From uncertainties of this sort it has happened, 
that the most acute and attentive mineralogists, 
have not perfectly agreed on the limits, within 
which, the species of the basaltic fossils shall be 
included; some wishing to extend the doubtful 
confine to a larger sphere, and to embrape within 
its drcuit the trapp of Sweden, the schwartestein 
df Grermsmy, the English toadstone, and a very 
extenfflve description of similar fossil substances, 
many of which may possibly have been produced 
by the operations of water* ; whilst others, more 
conversant in volcanic products, have laboured in- 
dustriously to contract these uacertai^ bounds, 
and to restrain the basaltes within the class of fossils 
which seem to bear probable marks of the effects 
offire-f-. 

In truth, these two classes of fossils approach 



• . See Mr. BergmaaU Letter to Doctor TroiL — Mr. Kir- 
wan*s Elements of Mineralogy. — Mr. Whitehurst*s Strata of 
Derbyshire. 

f See Mr. Ferber's Mineralogy of Derbyshire.— Mr. F«ujas 
de St. Fond*s £sfiai sur les Roches de Trapp.^Mr. Deodat de 
Dolomiea*! Memoire sar les lies Ponces et les Froduits de 
L'£tna. 

N 
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so near to each o^er, in the quality and proportion 
of their ^component parts, and in many of the pio- 
perties thence resulting^ as renders it exceedingly 
difficult to distinguish with precision, between an 
imperfect specimen of the basaltes, compared with 
the most perfect of the trapp ; and it is only by a 
careful, and attentive observation, of the peculiar 
circumstances and situations wherein each is found, 
and the collateral fossils usually connected with 
them, that any reasonable expectation can be en- 
tertained, of determining the confusion which ex- 
ists between these bordering fossil substances*. 

It happens, fortunately for me, that the boun- 
dary of the basaltic parts of Ireland is so clearly 
to be ascertained, and the substances both within 
and without this limit, so well defined, and so dis- 
amilar from each other, as to give me hope, in the 
midst of this general uncertainty, that I shall be 



* The first Tariety of liie species of stone, denominated trappr 
, is thus described by Mr. Faujas.— << Trapp, noir, homogene, dur, 
donnant quelques ^tincelles avec Tader, et faisant mouyoir le 
barreau aimant^e ; point d'effervescence avec les acides, fusible 
sans addition, et formant^une verre plus ou moins poreux, plus 
ou moins color^, en raison des direrses parties constituantes de 
la pierre.**-— See Essai sur les Roches'de Trapp, page 81. 

Whoever will compare this with the definition of the basiltes, 
(see page 120 of these letters) will find a degree of similitude, 
which, in the comparison of two specimens, must twtttially 
perplex the best mineralogist. * 
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aUe to fulfil the promise which I made in the con* 
fusion of my last letter, of enumerating the prin* 
cipal varieties of the basaltes and its attendant 
fi)6sils, without the danger of entrenching on mi- 
neralogical property, to whiph I have no claim. 
By this means, I shall have an opportunity of sub^ 
mitting to your own impartial judgment, the best 
method which remains, c^ settling this doubtful 
mineralogical question concerning substances, 
whose elementary principles, and general proper- 
ties, oftentimes bear a most perplexing resem- 
blance. 

I am well aware of the ill success, which usually 
attends mere topographical description,even where 
the objects are in their nature the best adapted to 
excite and engage the attention ; for this reason I 
have accompanied my letter with a map, includ- 
ing a con»derable portion of the northern province 
of Ulster*. On this, I must request, that you 
will patiently travel round the basaltic country c^ 
the north of Ireland, and endeavour with me to 
trace out and examine its nature and extent; with- 
out which assistance, it is likely, that the best de- 
scription I could give, would produce little else 
than perplexity and dissatisfaction. 

A coast, generally mountainous, and remark- 
ably abrupt, forms its northern limit ; on this side 



* See map at the beginning of tl^9 work. 

n2 
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it is washed, for the space of fifty miles, by an 
ocean whose tides are rapid, and its surface tem- 
pestuous. 

The mountains of this coast are wikl, and 
savage in their appearance ; yet neither remark- 
ably elevated, nor uncommonly irregular m their 
outline. Their most general character consists m 
an abrupt and precipitous termination at one ex- 
tremity, with one or more gradual descents, stretch- 
ing from thence in the manner of lengthened 
hanks*. 

The broad and navigable estuaries of Carrick- 
fergus, and Foyle, waeliing the eastern and west- 
ern [^ores of this country, form a decided barrier 
an these two sides^ and separate it entirely from 
the neighbouring coasts of Down and Donegall : 
whilst an irregular line, skirting the mountains be- 
hind Belfast and Lisbum; including the southern 
shores of Lough Neagh, as far as the vicinity of 
the village of Market-hill ; passing near to Stew- 
artstown, Moneymore and Dungiven, and thence, 
stretching along the base o( the LondiHideny 
mountains, which terminate at the lofty cliffs of 
Magilligan, marks its southern limit ; and com- 
pletes a boundary, which, taken in its entire course 



* Generally speaking, the precipices are situated toward the 
•ea, whilst the more gradual descents tend toward Lough Neagh, 
whose surface is not elevated more than thirty eight feet above 
the shores of this oaountainous coast. 
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amounts to a circuit of about an hundred and 
thirty geographical miles*. 

Ttie substance which most readily arrests the 
attention, and directs the eye, throughout this ex- 
tensive tract, is a species of white limestone, some- 
times imperfectly chalky, usually filled with no- 
dules of flint. This stone may be observed at 
frequent intervals through the circuit,andgenerally 
as it were, emerging from beneath the incumbent 
beds of basaltes. 

A low soil, sometimes marshy, but more com- 
monly sandy, bearing on its surface rounded field 
stones, and hills of gravel, succeeds to this bound- 
ary of the basaltic country -f-. 

Beyond this uncertain soU oi water-worn sub- 
stances, fossils of various kinds, and unambiguous 
characters, soon start up in every 4irection through 
the neighbouring parts of Ireland. Limestones 
and marbles, of peculiar colours and distinctive 
texture ; shisti of different hues, properties, and 
degrees of cx)arseness; metallic veins of lead, silver, 
copper, and iron ore ; beds of sandstone, slate, 
and jHt coal; extensive masses of granites, kneiss, 
and different silicious substances, wi& a more 
minute variety of numberless other fossUs, arise in 



* Sixty geogi:aphical miles, or a degree of the meridian, are 
nearly equal to 54^ Irish miles. 

f Except for the space of ten miles, where mountains adjoin 
in the county of Iiondonderry. 

n3 
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saocession, forming all around, a new and totallj, 
dissimilar country. 
. To detail these various substances, by a more 

precise description of their different species, and 
local atuation, would be foreign from ray piesent 
purpose. I shall therefore hasten within my pro- 
per limit, and endeavour to fulfil my promise, by 
enumerating the varieties of the basaltes, and its 
attendant fossils, with as much accuracy as a brief 
description wiU pennif. 



* To avoid error and confusion, tt should bo observed, that 
the term basaltes, when generally mentioned in these letters, 
is designed to express every species of stone, throu^ this northern 
country, which contains the same elementary principles in its 
basis, as the Giants* Causeway basaltes, and bears any Mmilitude 
to the exterior character of that substance. Instances may be 
found, where parts^ even of the columnar stone, are reduced by 
decomposition, or other means, to a state very little different 
from that of the most hnperfect and amorphous basaltes ; so that 
Ae term cannot with convenience be taken less extensively. 

Foreign writers generally describe the basaltes^ and its varie- 
ties, as compact lava, and its varieties ; without taking sufficient 
pains to demonstrate that they ore one and the same species of 
fossil. So long, however, as it shall remain problematical, in 
any country, whether the basaltes be a volcanic production ; or, 
at least, so long as any difference shall be found between the 
basaltes, and the lavas of the present age, it cannot be thought 
improper to retain a specific and separate name for each pro- 
duction. 

The term whinstone, as applied to the harder varieties of the 
basaltes ; and the name of rotten-rock, as describing the most 
friable and perishable species, includes all the distinctive name; 
commonly used in the county of Antrim for every kind of this 
stone. 
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With respect to coUmr. The mternal substance 
of the Giants^ Causeway stone is an iron grey, ap^ 
proaching toward the appearance of a deep black. 
The varieties of colour in the basaltes are Uue, 
ferrugineous, brown and grey, chidly resulting 
from the various states of dephlogistication of its 
ircm element Instances occur in some of the 
highest mountains, where it has become super- 
ficially white, by a perfect loss of that principle. 

With respect to weight. The proportion of the 
specific gravity of the Giants^ Causeway stone to 
that of water, rarely exceeds the ratio of 8 to 1. 
The lightest stone of the species possesses twice 
the specific gravity of water ; and the varieties of 
weight in the basaltes lie between £ and 3. 

With respect to hardness. The perfect colum- 
nar stone possesses a degree of firm cohesion, suf- 
ficient for producing sparks of fire by collision 
with a steel ; and when violently struck in a loose 
portion, emits a clear metallic sound ; but the 
amorphous basaltes usually varies from this degree 
of hardness, down to the loose, and friable coher- 
ence, cS. a clay imperfectly baked. 

With respect Xa grain. The perfect species of 
columnar basaltes, exhibits the appearance of a 
fine and uniform surface. The gross pillars of 
Fairhead approach toward the semblance of an ex- 
ceeding close imperfect granite. The amorphous 
stone of this species possesses considerable variety 



•; 
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in its gtain, oftentames eiddbiUng opaque crystals 
of black ichorl, somedmes of yellow cryaoUte, and 
lets frequently, brilliant points of a sapplme oo- 
lour. These colours are soon weakaied and de- 
'Strayed by exposure to air. 

Widi reqpeet to texture. It should be obtserviod, 
that, though the Giants^ Causeway stone be in 
general compact and homogeneous, yet, the upper 
joint of each pillar, where it can with certainty be 
(fisoovered, is always rudely formed and ceUular. 
The gross pillars also, as wdH as the tdbleboaaltes, 
in die capes and mountains, frequently abound 
with these air-holes, which generally contain crystals 
of zeolyte, sometimes cakarious spar, brown or 
whitish steatites, and otha: apparently for^gn 
bodies*. In the most imperfect and amorphous 
atone of the species, approaching neasest to a state 
of entire decomposition, these heterogeneous sub- 
stances seem to constitute a large portion of tlie 
entire mass of die basaltes-f-. 



* Where these substance* have been washed away, or otherwise 
destroyed in the basaltes, a stone results, much resembling, in 
its general appearance, the toad«-staiie of Derbyshire^ 

f This species of amorphous spongy basaltes, speckled with 
zeolyte, calcarious spar, differently coloured argill, &c. appears 
to correspond with the peperino of Messrs. Fazumot, Le Sage, 
and others. It is known in the county of Antrim by the name 
•f rotten-rock,, from its friable and ^eriahidile nature. 
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With respect to spedfic crystaUkza&on, and ac- 
curacy afjbrm. The pillars of the Causeway are 
prisms, of 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, or 8 unequal sides ; the 
hexagonal columns being the most numerous, 
the triangular and octagonal pillars occurring 
very rarely. They are regularly divided into 
joints, neat in thar articulation, with a concave 
or convex termination to each. At Fairhead 
the pillars are extremely gross, rudely formed, 
and not generally divided into joints. Among 
the imperfect crystallizations on various parts of 
the coast, the basaltes may occasionally be found 
to separate into a greater variety of polyedron 
figures ; but in instances of this sort, the general 
symmetry, and perfection of the crystallization, is 
far inferior to that which the Giants^ Causeway ex- 
hibits. 

Through the country this species of stone fre- 
quently lies in thick beds ; and in this state often 
separates into loose blocks, resembling the fossil 
known in Sweden by the name of Trapp* : but 
most usually, the basaltes is intirely amorphous, 
disposed in gross masses, which do not split or se- 
parate inmy assignable direction. 

With respect to disposition and a/rrangemen^. 
At the Causeway, and most other places, the pil- 
lars ^tand perpendicular to the horizon. In some 



* This is a name, casufQly given to a species of stone similar 
to basaltes, in consequence of its disposition in successive beds 
resembling a flight of stairs. 
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of the c^pesy and parli^uUrly near Ushet m the 
isle of Baghery^ they lie in an oblique portion; 
at Doon point in the same island, a|id along the 
Ballintoy shore, they form a variety of regular 
curves. 

The little point of Doon is indeed extremdy 
curious, containing at once perpendicul^ir, horizon- 
tal, and bending pillars*. Its base resembles a 
mole composed of erect columns, like those of the 
Giants^ Causeway ; above these, others appear in a 
bending form, as if they had shd over in a state of 
softness sufficient for their accommodating theffi^ 
sdives to the course of their deac^it, and thus had 
assumed the figure of various curves, in conse- 
quence of the action of gravity. Over all, groups 
of pillars are disposed in different horizontal posi- 
tions, with that amusing variety which one often 
observes in the crystallization <^ saline substances, 
exhitnting at a ^single view, ahnost every varie^ 
that is to be found in the disposition and arrange- 
ment of the columnar basaltes. 

With respect to situation^ the pillars at the 
Causeway stand on the level of the beach, and even 
under the surface of the ocean, from whence they 
may be traced through all degrees of elevation, to 
the summit of the highest grounds in the neigh- 
bourhood ; as at the old fort of DunmuU, and on 
the top of Croaghmore, s^x or seven hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. : 



See an engraving of it at the beginning cf this letter. 
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With respect to nrngniiude, the perfect pilhrs 
of the Causeway are usually about a foot and a 
half m breadth, and thirty in length. Among the 
imperfect and irregular crystallizations through 
the country, small prisms may sometimes be found 
which do not exceed a few inches in breadth, and 
whose length is proportionably diminutive. In 
many of the capes and hills, the aze is much 
larger than that which occurs at the Causeway* 
At Fairhead they are of a ^gantic magnitude, 
oftentimes exceeding five feet in breadth, and two 
hundred in length. 

Of these vast columns, the passage usually called 
Fhir Leith, or the Grey Man's Path, in the pro- 
montory of Fmrhead, exhibits a magnificent ex- 
ample*. It is a deep 'chasm, dividing the sdid 
promontory in twain ; the upper terminaticm of 
this singular passage is narrow, and barred over, 
as it were, by the fragment of a pillar, which, 
having fallen across the fissure, remains supported 
at an elevated situation. As one descends, the 
chasm widens^ and becomes more important ; its 
sdid walls of rude and threatening columns in- 
crease in height, regularity, and magnificence, uh- 
til they attain to a perpendicular elevation of two 
hundred and twenty feet, conducting the passen- 



* Soe engravingi page 117, part II. 
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ger at length to the interesting heap of mas&Te 
ruins, which form the base of the promontory 
itself, and exhaust the fury of the impetuous 
northern ocean. 

Such is the i^parent solidity of this body of 
rock, and such the extreme hardness of its texture, 
which scarce shows, even at this day, the slightest 
marks of decomposition,lhat, one would naturally 
suppose it fitted to maintain itself firmly for ases, 
against every element of destruction. But, beneath 
this appearance of massive strength, and invinci- 
ble durability, it contains circumstances wluch 
render it extremely subject to ruin. 

At a depth of two hundred and fifty feet from 
its summit, this solid precipice of iron rock, rests 
on a feeble base of crumbling slate, and other sub- 
stances indicating the vicinity of a bed of sea ooal: 
this, though equal to the support of the superior 
mass, whilst firmly connected in all its parts, and 
the weight continues perpendicular and uniform, 
yet readily yields to any irregular pressure fix)m 
above, and becomes altogether unequal to its bur- 
then. The colossal pillars themselves, which form 
the precipice, though closely and intimately ar- 
ranged together, are nevertheless, still to be con- 
sidered as separate columns, capable, in many in- 
stances, of afibrding a passage to the rain which 
falls on the top of the promontory, and insinuates 
itself deeply between the fissures. In severe sea- 
tons this water becoming converted into ice, and 
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increasing its dimensions with irreidstible power, 
during the time of congelation, widens the interval 
between these pillars, and by successive operations 
of this sort, so enlarges the fissures, as to produce 
a very irregular pressure on the frail foundation 
beneath : in consequence of which the solid in- 
cumbent mass is oftentimes shaken from its place, 
and huge bodies of rock detached, with incon- 
ceivable violence, down to the foaming ocean. 

An instance of this sort occurred, a few winters 
ago, on the eastern side of the promontory, which 
has left marks of its fury that will not be efface^ 
for several years ; mid has buried a thousand tons 
of coal beneath its ruins so effectually, that no 
attempt whatever is made to recover them. 

The colliers, whose mine lay in the vicinity of 
the precipice, were fortunately at a distance dur* 
ing this period of destruction, which happened in 
the night ; and in security, awfully beheld a scene, 
corresponding only with their imaginary idea of 
the dissolution of the earth itself; wherein thun- 
der, clouds of dust, and shivered fragments of 
stone, traversed by vivid flashes of light, (the 
horrid compound which resulted from the collision 
of these monstrous rocks ;) conspiring with the 
natural terrors of midnight, formed a scene of hor- 
ror they yet faulter in describing. 

I remain your^s. 



I 
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LETTER V. 

Deae Sie, 

I HAD hoped that my last letter 
would have been the final test of your patience, 
and that the arid and encumbered course of mere 
mineralogical inquiry^ might there have termi- 
nated. The unexpected size to which that letter 
increased, has disappointed these hopes; and 
obliges me, unwillingly, to devote another sheet 
to the same ungrateful subject. « 

It is, however, some satisfaction, that we are no 
longer chained down to the tedious examination 
of a single species of fossil, hitherto unprofitable 
for the use of man ; but that our remaining in- 
qtiiry may lead us to the knowledge of others, 
which have been successfully applied to human 
purposes ; many of these too deriving their exist- 
ence from the changes and modifications of that 
very substance, so unproductive and unpromiidng 
in its onffiisX state. 
In the basaltic precipices, it is not uncommon to 

HmwtitS] ^°^ ^^^^ strata of rich iron ores, of that 
species usually called haematites. They are most 
generally formed aitiid beds of red argiUadous 
ochre, probably by the gradual filtration of water 
through these beds, which are themselves pretty 
rich in iron. Other varieties, resembling what are 
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^] usually denominated bog ores,occur in greater 
4})undance ; these latter seem to owe their exist- 
ence to an accumulation of particles of iron 
washed down from more elevated situations by the 
rains ; this species of ore is found dhiefly on the 
sides of mountains and in the vallies*. 

Ochres of several colours prev^dl amid the bd^ 
ochret. j saltic beds, through different parts of the 
country. The predominant colour is red, varying 
from a dull ferruginous hue, to the intensity of 
vermilion. .There is much argill generally inter- 
mixed with these apices of iron; instances however 
occur, where they are sufficiently pure to answer 
for the purposes of coarse pdnt. The capes of 
Bengore, and other similar precipices of the coun- 
try, exhibit most of the varieties of these ochres 
at a single view. 

A hard and firm substance, resembling basaltes 
SSS? j which had suffered a degree of fusion ap- 
proaching toward vitrification; extremely cellular, 
sharp and cutting in its feel, of a specific gravity 
little superior to that of water, and of the cHarac- 
ter of a basaltic cinder, is sometimes (though I 



* In the beginning of the last century, -when wood fuel was 
extremely abundant in Ireland, this latter species of ore was ex- 
tensively wrought in the county of Londonderry. To the iron 
works of that age, the rapid destruction of the forests of Ireland 
is chiefly to be attributed. (See Nat. Hist, of Ireland} A. D. 
1650.) 

o S 
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think but rarely) found on the shores of the island 
of Raghery*. 

From shivered fragments of the hardest oolum,- 
^Tw"**} '""^ stone, in consequence of its joints fall- 
ing asunder and rolling down precipices; from 
quantities of angular gravelinto which the irregblar 
basaltes often separates, at the commencement c£ 
its decomposition ; and from finer and softer par- 
ticles of the same stone more perfectly decomposed; 
a compound gritty powder results, much resemb- 
ling the pouzzolana of Italy, or the terras of the 
Canary Islands. With proper attention, tUs 
basaltic substance might be serviceable for the 
same important purposes as those volcanic products 
in submarine buildings, and other works exposed 
to constant moisture. 

The elementary principles, which. abound most 
a^} copiously in the basaltes, are the silidous, 
ferruginous and argillaceous earths. From the 
decompo&Sition of this species of stone therefore, an 
extensive tribe of clays are necessarily produced, 
varying indefinitely in colour, tenacity, fuability, 
and other properties, according to the casual po- 



* This substance was described, in the first edition of these 
letters, as a black pumice stone. On consideration I am appre* 
hensive that the term may be incorrectly applied, as ^pumice is 
generally fibrous as well as spongy, and is probi^ly produced 
by a peculiar operation; for which reason another name is here 
substituted, better adapted to the fossil described. 
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portions and affections of their component ele« 
ments*. 

These clays exhibit a great variety of colours, 
1)lack, blue, brown, ferruginous, red, yejlow, and 
grey, effects arisingfrom the different proportionsof • 
iron which they contain, and its various states of 
phlogistication. In the black and brown clays, 
the iron approaches nearest to a metallic state ; 
and in the yellow it is probably most imperfectly 
phlo^sticated-f". Their tenacity depends on the 
proportion of ar^ which they may contain ; and 
their friability on the quanUty of Vicious matter. 



* As the argillaceous earth Is less abund^t in the compact 
basoltes, than either of the other principles, it may at first view 
seem incorrect to apply the term clay to the resulting compound^ 
wherein other substances may chance to be more predominant. 

To this apparent impropriety, Mr. Kirwan supplies a sufli- 
dent answer, which cannot be expressed in clearer terms than 
hcs own.— ^< When simple earths, belonging to ditferent genera 
are combined together, I generally place them under that genus 
of which the compound contains the largest proportion : yet not 
always : for if the compound possesses the peculiar characters 
of the component part, which is in a smaller proportion ; or if it 
attracts the attention, and is subservient to the uses of mankind^ 
merely on account of the less copious ingredient^ I range it un* 
der the genus of that ingredient. Thus, though common clay 
contains much more of silicious than of mere argillaceous eai^th^ 
yet as it possesses smoothness, viscidity and softness in a high 
degree, it would appear improper to place it under the silicious 
genus, whose characters are the very reverse.** (See Elements 
of Mineralogy, p. 520.) 
f See Mr. Kirwaii*s Elements of Mineralogy, p. 77. 

o 3 
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such properties being among the distinctive charac- 
teristics of these primitive earths. 

Of these clays is formed the. ori^nal soil of the 
^1^!^^^} country : in this state it is unkindly and 
stenic ; but when meliorated by lime, which may 
be derived abundantly from the subjacefnt calca- 
rious stratum, and is now generally used, it beccHoes 
auffidently rich and fertile for all the purposes of 
agriculture. There are probably few spots in 
Europe, where the application of lime to the mir 
tural argillaceous soil, is more universally, or more 
successfully used, than in the mountainous county 
of Antrim. 

Independent of these varieties of argillaceous 
substances, that are adapted to form the vegetable 
soil of the country ; other modifications not un- 
frequently occur, which render them useful in arts 
and manufactures. Thus a species Of clay, of a 
blueish, brown, grey, or yellowish colour; unctuous 
to the touch, di£Pusible in water, oHichoidal in its 
fracture, apparently adapted to answer for some 
S2S!] ^^ ^^® valuable purposes of fuller's earth ; 
may be found in some parts of the country*. 

Where the argillaceous and flinty earths pie* 
dominate in a great degree, with but an inconsi- 



* Favourable reports, concerning the use of this earth in 
woollen manufactures, hare been laid before the Dublin Society 
by reputable manufacturers of this kingdom. 
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derable admixture of calcareous and ferrugineous 
particles, a light coloured blueish clay results, 
^^^*\ which by theoperation of fire assumes ared- 
disn grey hue ; this substance is of a quality suf^ 
fidently refractory, to be useful in many of the 
manufactures wher^n apyrous clays are necessary. 
Again, where the iron chances to be superabun- 
dant, fuability becomes a property of these clays; 
and the more so, if by any means a considerable 
quantity of calcareous particles happen to enter 

al^^] ^^^ ^^^^ composition. Hence, fusible clays 
are abundant through this country. 

Finally, different combinations of argillaceous 
steatites.] and silicious earths may be discovered, of 
a greenish, grey, or whitish colour ; smooth and 
unctuous to the touch ; of a saponacious appear- 
ance ; oflen capable of producing a froth by agi- 
tation in water; and resembling the steatites of 
Cornwall. These varieties of the steatites are 
most usually to be found in the cells mid cavities 
of the irregular basaltes*. 

In instances where the siliceous, or flinty earth. 



* This substance is denominated by the peasants of the couor 
try rock greaset in consequence of its unctuous and soapy ap- 
pearance ; and is esteemed to be of singular use in medicine, 
and in the cure of sores. As an argill capable of absorption} it 
may be of some utility ; at all events the opinion of its efficacy 
prerailsy pretty generally, among the lower ranks of people 
through this part of Ireland. 
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1^) is superabundant among the basaltic fossils, 
and therefore by its superior quantity determines 
the character of tlie substances into which it enters, 
varieties of petix> silex may be found, but not in 
great abundance. Amid the fissures of basaltes, 
^J^j^] small crystallizations of flinty earth some- 
times occur ; at other times it is disposed in thin la- 
ciuucedony.^minse, assuming an appearance much re- 
sembling chalcedony. 

As calcareous earth is but a scanty ingredient 
in tlie princ^Md fossil of the country, (I mean in 
the basaltes) it may naturally be expected, that 
njodifi^catiM^of this substance will not be very fre- 
quent among the attendant fossils. In some places 

SdiSSSiS^s.] however, calcareous spars and incrus- 
tations take place, amid the fissures of the basaltes; 
•and in the cells and cavities of that stone, crystal- 
Uzations may be found, particularly, near to 
situations where the spongy basaltes has overrun 
the subjacent limestone stratum. 
Amid the banks of clay, it is not very uncommon 

A^'Tte?] ^ ^^^ calcareous earth united to the 
vitriolic acid, deported in strata of alabaster 
through the argill. Its colour is generally a bright 
white, sometimes r litde soiled with iron ; its form 
of crystallization is usually in parallel fibres ; the 
strata are rarely of any considerable thickness. 
This substance is found to answer for most of the 
purposes of stucco, &c. equally well as thefordign 
gypsum. 



J 
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In the cells and cavities of the basaltes, zeblyte 
zeoiyte.] may frequently be seen, in masses varying 
in weight from a grain to a pound. Its colour is 
generally a bright white, occasionally tending to- 
ward a greenish hue. Its most general form of 
crystallization is fibrous, the rays diverging from 
a common centre, and forming a compound resem- 
bling the delicate texture of thistle-down. It may 
be found also in other figures of crystallization, as 
for instance in regular cubes. It generally pro^ 
duces a gelatinous mixture with the nitrous acid. 
The zeoiyte of this country is most copious in the 
spongy and softer varieties of the basaltes ; but 
may be seen also in the compact, and even in the 
columnar stone of that species. 

All these fossils, which I have here enumerated, 
bear the character of an existence coeval with that 
of the basaltes itself; or of having heen gradually 
produced, at a period subsequent to its formation. 
They are either sunk within its cavities, or formed 
between its beds and fissures, or finaUy, deposited 
on its surface ; constituting in every instance, a 
part of the general superior substances of the coun- 
try, and no where, as far as I can recollect, bear- 
ing the chajracter of a separate and independent 
existence. . . 

Antecedent to the formation of this extensive 
tribe of fossils, other substances, dissimilar in their 
nature, and different in their disposition and ar- 
rangement, constitute the subjacent soil of the 
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country ; and from their relative situation s^m 
naturally to claim a priority of date. 

Of these, the substance niost extensive in quan- 
^^itoM."**^} ^ty> and most remarkable in its appear- 
ance, is the i¥hite limestone, which, at the limits 
of the basaltic country, frequently shows itself 
emerging from beneath the incumbent beds of 
basaltic fossils. In colour it resembles chalk, but 
in hardness exceeds it, except in the vicinity of the 
basaltes, where it is sometimes soft and friable. 
Like chalk it abounds in irregular nodules of flint, 
which are generally dispersed through its whole 
substance. 

As a negative character of the basaltes, was 
derived from its total want of all vestiges of animal 
or vegetable exuviae, seeming to indicate, that it 
was not formed by any g^dual deposite from a 
watery medium ; so a positive character, arising 
from the same source, attends the limestone. Bel- 
emnites, asterise, and shells of the pectinite spedes, 
are dispersed through it ; the first of these more 
frequently than all' the others: but, generally 
speaking, these marine exuviae are not extremely 
abundant. 

The original elevation of this substance may 
perhaps have exceeded a thousand feet*; and it 



* In the mountain of Knocklaide, near Ballycastle, it may 
he seen at its greatest elevation. - Along the coast of Glenann 
also, -at the mountain of Benbredagh in the county of London- 
derry, and various other places, its height is very considerable. 
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is diflooverable through all inferior degrees of a)ti- 
tude> until it becomes lost beneath the ocean. 

The primitive disposition of its strata seems to 
have been horizontal; but this question cannot 
now be determined with fadUty, as they bear at 
present visible and exten»ve - marks of confusion 
and displacement. These irregularities appear 
chiefly to have arisen from the formation of the in- 
cumbent basaltes, the limestone bang generally 
much deranged in the neighbourhood of that stone^ 
where.it is imperfectly columnar ; and hardly any 
instance occurring, where it has not vanished, al« 
together, &om beneath the perfect pillars. 

In particular situations, this limestone appears 
SSSSd .^SS:] to have undergone a gradual change 
of textiure, insensibly softening, and finally ending 
jln the state of aggregation of a friable sandstone. 
In the instances of this sort, wherewith I am ac- 
quainted, a phosphorescent property accompanies 
this change; and the dust, or sand, when sprinkled 
on burning coals, or a hot iron, in a dark ^tuation, 
exhibits for a short time, a vivid yellow light. 
During this process it does not emit a sulphureous 
smell ; neither does it discolour the nitrous or vit- 
riolic adds by solution*. Instances of this singular 
and hitherto nondescript calcarious substance. 



* The sandy texture of this substance might lead one to sup- 
pose, that it had been originally formed of water-worn grains 
•emented together; but the gni4ui4 change <^ th^. white lime«* 
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occur in the isle of Ragfaery ; in the peninsula 
called Island Magee ; and in the neighbourhood 
of Lame. The phosphorescent prop«ty of the 
Raghery stone seems to be superior to that of the 
other places. 

Dispersed irregularly amid the substance of the 
^'^^^'Sff^il white limestone, nodules of dark flint show 

grey runt j ' 

themselves in conad^able quantity. They are 
externally covered with a white silidous crust; 
but internally exhibit the appearance of a dark 
grey colour, and when broken into small fragments 
possess an imperfect transparency. Oftentimes 
they contain cavities, which are txx^asionally filled 
with a white alicious powder, extremely fine, and 
impalpable to the toueh. The same species of 
marine exuviae that are observed amid the lune- 
stone, may sometimes be seen in the flints also. 

Where these flinty nodules chance to be situated 
at the contact of thebasaltes with the subjacoit 
limestone, they appear to have undergone a very 
material change. They lie detached in abundance 
from their original matrix, sometimes imbeded in 
the basaltes itself, but more generally tumbled 
through a loose and heterogeneous intermediate 



stone into this sulwtance, together with aa instance <^ marine 
exuviae contained in it, seems to preclude this opinion, and ren- 
ders it more probable than some local circumstances have altered 
the original limestone into this stae. 
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stsBtmii. Ixi these insUmces .their tescture is fre^ 
S^Jfr^J q»fflitly dumged, they hare lost thrir 
anginal hardness, and .ore become brittle and shi- 
v'ered; their grey colour and imperfieottxaiidpncii- 
cy k oftentimes destroyed, and instead thereof an 
<q9aque milky or yellow whiteness iqppears. These 
and various other changes.seem to mark the effects 
of a process resembling eakinatioQ, geneially im- 
perfect, but sometimes complete. 

Beades these akeiations, another, more difioiilt 
^^^^^^] to be explained, is generally to be seen in 
similar situations ; the flints detached from their 
orij^al limestone bed, are often tinged, through 
th^ whole substance with beautiful varieties of a 
red colour ; from a faint and vanning fiaak hue, 
to a bright and unifoirm vermilion. These cok>urs 
a»e to be attributed to calces of iron contmned in 
the -BisktSy in that peculiar state of dephlogisiica- 
tion, wliich is always attended with appeacanoes of 
thi& sort : and the calces themselves, may be sup- 
posed to. have resulted from the iron of the basal- 
tes, in the vicinity, of whidi the coloured flints oc- 
cur, tumbled thrcHigh a loose mass, which abounds 
in an impure ochre derived from the incumbent 
stone. 

The quantity of this heterogeneous mass of 
ochre, combined with argill, calcarious earth asid 
silidous fragments, through which the flints are 
irr^ularly jumbled, differs in different situations, 
^jurying almost from nothing to a thickness of 
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twehre feet or more. Its substance is generally so 
tender and perishable as scarce to bear the touch, 
and therefore in abrupt precipices cannot be ap- 
{woached with safety. 

Such heterogeneous strata, and the general ef- 
fects attending the contact of the basaltes with the 
inferior bed of Hoiestone along the entire coasts of 
Antrim and Londonderry, afford phaenomena ex- 
tremely interesting to the mineralogist, and pecu- 
liarly worthy die attention of any person who maj 
wish to investigate the natural history of the ba- 
saltes*. 

I have given you a summary, of the prindpal 
varieties of the basaltes, and its attendant fossils, 
through a tract of more than seven hundred square 
miles, in these northern counties of Ireland where- 
in it is found ; and as I should be extremely sorry 
to think that you had the trouble of readmg this 
letter, only for the unprofitable labour of learning 



* Besides the substances that have been ak'eady enumerated, 
and which form the general and charactmstic features of this 
jentire country, a few others still remain, whose comparadTe 
quantity is but small, and their situation purely local. Of these 
the principal varieties will be found in the cliffs that form the 
eastern side of BaUycastle, and in the country from thence to 
Ni^^ton-Glens. Grey, yellow, brown and red silicious sand> 
stone ; shale or shivered black slate ; j^it-coal, (see Letter 3, 
Part 1st, of this work) kneiss, imperfect granite, and a sort of 
pudding-stone, will be found to include almost every additional 
species which occurs any where within the basaltic limits. 
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uncommon names, (which would certainly be the 
case did this account terminate the subject ;) I 
shall, in my next letter, candidly apply such argu- 
ments, as can be derived from the nature and pro- 
perties of these fossils, to explain thevolcanic theory 
of the production of the basaltes: at the same time 
however, I hope to be able to state, with e^^ual 
honesty, such objections as seem most substanriallj 
to militate against this favourite hypothesis— ^leav- 
ing it to your own excellent judgment tadecide on 
a subject, where, as Sir Roger de Coveriy would 
observe, ^< much might be said on both ^des.^ 

I remain your^s 



pS 



*• w. tm 
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LETTER VL 

Dbar Sk% 

TH£ELE lure few things that can 
affeet a coiitempktive mind with more surj^ke, 
thto the numerous^ and signal chiinges which ap-- 
peaur to have taken ^aoe^ in the form and arrange- 
ment! of our earthy aib' some very distent age. It 
is a SMbjebt which has- at all times engaged the at- 
tention' c£ mankind^, and certwnly oonstitiites tlie 
most interesting department of natural history. 

From the fiequent and unequivocal vestiges of 
marine productions, that are found in the midst 
of our most extensive continents, and on the sum- 
mit of several of the loftiest mountains, some 
philosophers Jhave been induced to attribute the 
formation of the present habitable world, tq. the 
violent and tumultuary fury of the ocean, agitated 
by some uncommon cause* : Whilst others have 
thought, that the gradual, but unceasing efforts of 
its heaving billows, were abundantly adequate to 
account for these appearances on more common 
principles-|-. 

But variety of natural. phaenomena occur to an 
attentive observer, which are deemed incapable of 



* Burnet, Whiston, Woodward, &c. 
f BuffoD, &C. 
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bdng reasonably exjdatned by these hypothesis ; 
whether w6 regard the geiiend features and ele- 
vation of many of our continents, or the nature 
and situation of the fosnls which they contain. 

Hence it has come to pass, that a new and more 
powerful principle, esteemed entirely equal to those 
effects, has been adopted ; and many of the most 
surpiffing phenomena of nature, are held to be 
explicable by the potent agency of subterranean 
fire. 

To this latter cause, the formation of our pillars 
of basaltes has been attributed, with some- appear- 
ance of probability 4 and though much has been 
s£ud on this subject with vagueness, and indecision 
concerning the manner of their production, yet, 
the prindpal facts that have been adduced in fa- 
vour of the genera] opinion, are well worthy of at- 
tention, and open to view a very novel and 
important object of inquiry. 

The first pers(»i who took a decided part in fa- 
vour of the volcanic theory of tlie basf^ltes, was 
Mr.. Desmarest, a French gentleman,, whose Me- 
moire on that subject may be seen in the publication 
of the Boyal. Academy of Sciences for the year 
1T71. Mr. Desmarest made a tour through the 
county of Auvergne, one of the southern provinces 
of France, in the neighbourhood of the Rhone ; 
where he discovered many piles of basaltes, with 

more variations of magnitude, figure, and arrange- 

pS 
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men<9 tfaan* mm at that tone' known about ther 
Giants^ Causeway iff Ireland. By Ids means a 
geogsaphkal'suniieyimff made of this povtof France, 
and a* map deltneaCed, wbti«in the direction ct the 
mouatainB, and th(§ sitoation ci its basjsdtes, were 
supposed to'be accurately projected^ 

Fpom t&is map, and his own personal obseira- 
tion» on the nature of thi! sml, and the general 
species of it^'fosmls, he conceived that this country 
had once been ravaged by subterranean fire, of 
whose wastefiil dominion undeniable vestiges sdll 
remained ; and> tllat the bold- inequalities of its 
surfecey its* h^ and valUeii^ w^re fonned by vast 
heaps of sboriae, and diffiftrent mdted substances, 
winch had^ i^sisuedi itom its vdciu^ic mountodns^ 
spreading themselves in- evei(y direction ftom these 
Aiming, centres. 

He imaged alsb^ that many of these melted 
torrents might be traced throng their whole ex* 
tent, from the side of the great vtdoano which gave 
them birth in the mountains of D\>r, to thar re- 
motest extremities, where ihey terminated in banks 
of prismatical basaltes. From all these droona^ 
stances he concluded, that the basakic colamnft 
vrere formed by the gradual refHgeration of a mass 
of fluid lava, during its slow and retarded progress 
over the subjacent soil; and that most of its 
varieties of shape and situation, nnght naturally 
be attributed to the difiere&C intorrupCkms of its 
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course^ or to the altemtionB mtroduoed b^ thestlc^ 
ceBffive ittvages of volctt^c fire* 

After Mr. De^mai^t, many wntei^ both fop- 
agn aad' domestic, pursued this i»terestmg.sul^ect 
with greiit didoup. Among the Engfidi authcnrs 
we are prindpaJly indebted to' the labours of Sir 
Wilfiam Hamiitoti, whose valuable collection of 
&Gts^ relating ta those plaees' which are^ at this day, 
the seat o€ livbig yolcanos, affi>rd the surest rules 
of judgment, concemmg such countries as do yet 
beiir strong markf of a vcdcanifised appearance, 
wkhout any direct evidence of the existence of 
subfjiBrrftnean fiiE^.^ 

But the person to whom we owe the most ample 
compilation c/B materials, immediately relating to 
the basaltes, is Mr. Faujas de St. Fond, who has 
lately pubhshed a voluminous work on tfaeextiaot 



* A mesure qu*on parcourt ces Cantons, en faisant la recher- 
che & Venumeration des masses prismatiques; qu*on 6tudie les* 
courans, sur-tout vers leurs extr^lt^S) qu'on suit leur iiiarchft 
depuis le centre des eruptions^ leur enchainement 8c leur distri- 
bution k la superficie des plaines hautes qui s^parent les vallons, 
qu*on determine leurs limites, qu*on examine les diff^rentes es- 
peces de pterres dont ils sont composes, on reconnott k chaque 
pas qaece aont des-hors d* oeuvres ^blis sur le sol naturel. On 
distingue les produits du feu des substances intoctesi & Ton ap- 
pr^e en mkne temps les transports imm^nses des matieres 
fondues, dobt les prismesfont toojours partiei— -Deamarest sur 
I'oHgineft la natture du BaMlte^ see M emoires of the French 
Acadetny for the Tear 1771. 
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volcanos of Viveisis and Velay, counties adjoining 
to Auvergiie, which had before been described by 
Mr. Desmarest. In^ this work, the author has given 
a particular memoir on the basaltes, to which he 
has annexed descriptions, and engravings of the 
most remarkable banks, and mountains of basaltic 
oc^umns, in these districts of France. But his 
work is rendered still more valuable, by the minute 
and accurate accounts which it contains of the at- 
tendant fosfflls, particularly the zeoly te, schorl, and 
pouzsolane earth ; because we are from thence 
enabled to decide, whether these substances be 
universally connected with the basaltes, or are only 
the accidental attendants of it in a few particular 
countries; and, where a similar connexion of fos- 
sils happens to come within our reach, we have it 
in our power to estimate fwly, the force of such 
arguments as have been derived from their nature 
and connexion in any one country, by considering 
candidly, how far diey should weigh with us in 
the instances which come immediately under our 
own particular observation*. 



• To these gentlemen should be added, Mr. Deedat de 
Dolomieu, whose account of the Fontian Islands (Fontiae In- 
suls) on the coast of Italy; and still more, his discovery of the 
ranges of basaltic pillars, which are copiously dispersed around 
the coasts of Sicily ; together with many judicious remarks on 
tke eruptions of Mount Etna, and the nature of ito lavas, merit 
the attention of the public, and affotd considerable ftdditiqnal 
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In my former letters I enumerated the chief 
varieties of the basal tes and its attendant fos^s, as 
tliey occur in the northern parts of Ireland ; and I 
shall now briefly state to you, such arguments as 
nlay be derived from them,, in proof of theandent 
existence of subterranean fire in their ndghbour- 
hood. 

The basaltes itself is esteemed te be nothing else 
than lava ; and its varieties are entirely attributed 
to aoddental circumstances attending its course, 
the degree of fusion to which it has been subjected, 
or the manner of its cooling. 

In support of this bold opinion, (which main* 
tains a similarity between substances, whose spedes 
have hitherto been held perfectly distinct,) it is 
affirmed, that the basaltes agrees, almost accurately 
with lava, in its elementary prindples ; in its co- 
lour and grain ; in the diver^ties of its texture ; 
in its extraneous nature, and the species of foreign 
bodies which it contains;, and in almost all its pnv 
perties, as well negative as podtive. 

The following are the elements of which the 
basaltes and lava are formed, and their relative 
proportions, according to the analyds of that able 
chemist Sir T. Bergman. 



data to the mmenlopat, whereby to reascm coneerniiig tiie ibr- 
niation of the basaltes itself.— See Memoire sur Les Isles Pon- 
€e% &c. par Mr. le Commandeur Deodat de Dolomieu. Paris, 
178S. 
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100 parts of basaltes of 100 parts of lava con- 

Staffa contain of tain of 

Parts. Parts. 

Silicious earth - 50 Silidous earth - 49 

Arg^laoeous earth - 15 Argillaceous earth 85 

Calcarious earth - 8 Calcarious earth| - 4 
Magnesia . - • S 

Iron • . . . S5 Iron .... 12 



100 100 

Hence it appears, that the elementary parts of 
the two spedes, bear an exceeding close affinity; 
and that the difference, even in the proportions of 
these principles, scarce vary more from each otb&r 
than often happens, where separate specimens of 
either substance are compared between themselves*. 



* The proportions are probably various, even in different 
^pedmens of the same spedet of substance, so that slight differ- 
ences of this sort in the constituent principles of the basaltes 
and lava, are not to be esteemed of much consequence. 

The following table contains tlie anal^rsis of the stone of the 
island of Stafia, and of the Giants' Causeway, as given by Mr. 
Faujas de St. Fond in his Essai sur les roches de trapp* 
Basaltes of Staffa, 100 parts Basaltes of the Giants' Causa* 
contain of way 100 parts contain of 

rwtk Ftfti. 

Silicious earth ... 40 j^lidous earth ... 46 
ArgiUaceoiM earth - • SO ArgiUaceout earth . . 16 

60 62 
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Among the ^^arietieg of lava, instances occur 
where the grain is dose and uniform, the cobur 
dark, the substance hard, firm and sonorous, and 
where marks of vitrification are altogether want- 
ing*. These are the general characteristics of the 
compact basaltes, and seem to prove, that casual 
circumstances may give to the one the same gene- 
ral exterior appearance which prevails in the 
other. 

Although the finer kinds of the basaltes possess 
an uniform grain, yet, varieties of the species may 
be found, which assume a compound and hetero- 
geneous character, in consequence of the admixture 



Brought Jbru'a rd. 
Calcarious earth 
Iron - - - , - 
Magnesia » » • 
Unaccounted for 



Farts. Parts. 

-60 ----62 

- 12 Calcarious earth - - 10 

- 21 Iron - - . - - - 22 

^ 5 Magnesia .... s 

2 Unaccounted for 3 



100 



100 



• Lave homogene> d*une couleur noire obscure: elle est 
tr^s-dure 8c tres-compacte ; son grain fin & tres-serree n*a ce- 
pendant aucune apparence vitreuse, il est plutot terreux ; elle 
fait feu avec le Briquet ; elle agit fortement sur Taguille aiman- 
tee ; elle est susceptible d'un poll vif et brillant.^— Tous ces 
caracteres la font ressembler au " Basaltes solidus, particulis 
subdlissimis." Cette belle lave se trouve au-dessus de Pied- 
monte, dans les courants qui descendent des montagnes de Ci- 
rita.—- See Memoire sur les Jsles Ponce, pjar Mr. Deodat de 
Dolomieu, p. 185. 
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of ^diffecQDt BubsUnces ;. imiQi^ these, yeUonrcry- 
flcdite, black opake shorl, together wilh many 
minute and varioiMly ^aoknued cryatallkalians, 
may be observed. Similar phenomena are ex- 
tremely frequent amoi^ the lavas of Etna and Ve- 
suvius* ; and though the manner of the piodue- 
tkm of these intruding substances be not dearly 
explained, yet the affinity between the basaltes 
and lava, seems to derive strength even from this 
embarrassment, as the difficulty attends both 
species in comm<«. 

The lava of modem vokanos varies from a-dose, 
compact and uniform texture, through all posdsle 
gradations, even to the spon^ess of a cinder; 
and correspondent variations may with due atten- 
tion be traced among the basaltes, forming numer- 
ous additional features of resemblance between 
these fossils; with this further circumstance of 
nmilitude, that each substance becomes compact 
toward its central parts, although frequently cellu- 
lar at its surface. 

The basaltes possesses in a remarkable degree, 
the property of being JusHlle per 9e\. This pro- 



* See Mr. Dolomieu's products of Etna. Mr. Ferbcr'c-ie- 
count of VesuTius, &c. 

f Besides this easy fusibility, it acts powerfully ^ndieii in Ai- 
sion, as a flux for other substances ; the best crucibles which I 
could procure, were generally melted by it, wherever the best 
was intense. 
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perty is i^ oommon to the kva, and to most toI- 
CBB^ substances. 

The basaltes is a foteiga substance superinduced 
on the original limestone soil of the country, in a 
state of softness capable of allowing the flints, and 
either stones, to penetrate within its lower surface.— * 
It is hardly necessary to add, that the lava is an 
extraneous mass, overspreading the soU in a fluid 
state ; that it is often borne on a limest«me base ; 
and that flints and other hard fossils do frequently 
penetrate into its substance*. 

Even in th^ negative characters, so strong a 
degree of »milarity appears, as is supposed to mark 
them of a common family.— The basaltes does not 
effisrve]5ce in any of the minesal acids ; neither do 
the correspondent varieties of lava. The basaltes 
does not contain the slightest traces of animal or 



/ * " 



On whatever side yoo set out from Naples, travelling to 
the end of this volcanic covering, you meet with calcarious 
tuf-stone or limestone hills, which are the branches of the Ap- 
peniQes. Behind Monte Somma and Vesuvius, towards Samo 
and Noia, llie ground consists of calcarious incrustations, wash. 
ed down from the Appenines' ; whicji calcarious hills coming 
from Terracina run round the city of Naples and Vesuvius, 
and appear on the other side of Pompeia. Even in the sea, 
beyond this volcanic covering, there rise large calcarious rocks 
or islanda, such as Capri. Hence it is probable that the lime- 
stone is running under ground of the volcanic ashes and kcvas, 
and the more so, as large white limestones are dirown out of Ve- 
suvius." See Translation of Mr. Ferber's Letters, p. 1^4, 
LiOndon. 
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T^taUe exuviae ; and the very nature of the kva 
precludes all vestiges of any species of organised 
matter in its substance.-— In -short, the circum- 
stances of agreement are so numerous, and so dear, 
as to create a very reasonable presumption, that 
they are one and the same species of fossil. 

To these particular arguments, derived from the 
similitude which exists between the elementary 
prindples, and obvious properties of the two sub- 
stances, another plausible one may be added, from 
the general consideration of those fossils^ that are 
usually supposed to be the food, and materials, 
from whence all volcanic eruptions originate* 

It is well ascertained by experience, that there 
ore vast beds of pyq^ dispersed through the in- 
terior parts of the earth ; and it is certain, that 
this compoypd substance may, by the accidental 
affusion of a due quantity of water, become hot, 
and at length bum with great fury. This there- 
fore is one principle, to which we may, with tlie 
strongest probability, attribute the origin of sub- 
terranean fire; more especially, as the present 
living volcanos do actually pour forth in abundance, 
all tlie component parts of the pyrites; the chirfof 
which are sulphur, iron, and clay. Now, among 
die superinduced substances of the county of 
Antrim, (audi believe the same maybe said of every 
other basaltic country) it is certain, that the quan.- 
tity of iron and clay, diffused through almost 
every sp^es of fossil^ amounts to a very large pro- 
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p(»rtion of the whole materials ; so that two ot* the 
prindpal elements of the pyrites are still found 
here, reduced in many instances to a state, not 
very dissimilar from the appearance of flag or 
scoria : and the third principle, namely the sul- 
phur, cannot in the nature of things be expected 
to remain, because sulphur does in a great measure 
perish during the act of inflammation ; and what 
might perchance escape, or be sublimed, would no 
doubt have long since perished by decomposition, 
in consequence of being exposed to the air. 

Thus in fact, every part of the pyrites which 
could reasonably be expected to survive, does at 
this day actually exist, in form extremely similar 
to the products of ^Etna, Vesuvius, and Hecla, the 
three most celebrated volcanos of Europe. 

But the evidence' derived from the nature and 
properties of the attendant fosals, seems also to con- 
tribute largely in support of this (pinion. 

In my last letter I detailed the process, where- 
by a substance is frequently produced in our ba- 
saltic precipices, resembling, in its nature and 
properties, the terra pouzzolana of Italy and other 
volcanic countries ; it is a powder^ sharp and gritty 
to the touch, possessing the same elementary prin- 
dples as the pouzzolana, and answering for its 
valuable purposes as a cement*. The pouzzolane 



* From some hasty experiments made on this substance, I 
am induced to think it worth the attention of the gentlemen con-* 

Q 2 
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eardi is found in the Canary I slan d^ which are 
esteemed to have unequivocal chaiBcteristicsc^the 
effects of fire; it is to be seen in abundanoethrough 
all the volcanized parts of Italy ; it is never dis- 
covered except in places which have other strong 
marks of the ravages of ..fire. The disoov^ of 
this earth is, therefore, thou^t to add weiglit to 
the other proofs that have been mentioned, in fa- 
vour of the general system. 

Those extensive beds of red ochre which abound 
amongst our basaltes, are supposed to residt irom 
an iron earth, reduced to this state of calx, by 
the long continued and powerful action of heat; 
for such a change may be produced^on iron in our 
common furnaces, provided there be a sufficiait 
a£9ux of fresh air ; and the basaites itself, in such 
drcum^AUoes, is easily leduoeable to an impiue 
ochre, exactly similar to that found in the semi- 
circular bays of Bengore. This phsenomenon is 
also observed to take place, in the present living 
volcanos, pia*ticulariy within their craters ; and is 
therefore held to afford a presumptive argument 
of the long condimed action of fire, in the ndgb- 



cehied in carrying on l9ie inland naTigsfCioii of Ireland; and 
there is tbe more reason for hepe (vf succiMa in the laquvy, is 
the Swedes have already applied their pulverised trapp, (much 
resembling our coarse basaltes) as a good substitute for the Fos- 
xolana, formerly brought, at a great expense, from Italy andtfac 
Canary Islands. 
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bourhood of the basaltes, and particularly, in these 
pre<;i[ntou8 and semicircular bays themselves. 

I remarked to you, the frequent crystallizations 
of zeolyte, which abound through the cellular ba» 
saltes of the county of Antrim ; and these, though 
not the immediate product (as far as I know) of 
any living volcano, are yet thought to countenance 
the general system ; because zeolyte is found in 
other countries where subterranean fire is still vi^. 
aible, and where there is great reason to apprehend 
that the whole soil has been ravaged by ^at prin* 
dple. Thus, it abounds in Iceland, where the 
fires of Hecla continue to bum*; in the island of 
Sicily, so Iqng celebrated for its Etnean flamesf ; 
and in the isle of Bourbon, which is said to bear 
undeniable marks of 9 volcanic character:[. Hence 
this substance is supposed to arise from the decom- 
portion of the volcanic products, at a period long 
subsequent to their original formation, 

The term basaltic cinder carries with it a sup- 
position of the operation of fire; it is therefore 
only necessary to remind you, that a substance is 
found in the county of Antrim, to which this name 
may properly be applied ; indeed, it bear^ the chap- 
racter of a cinder, so obviously, in its exterior ap- 
pearance, that one must be convinced, at first view, 
of its original. This fossil is sometimes found on 



* See Dr. TVoil^s Letters on Iceland. 

t See Mr. Dolomieu's Products of Etna. 

t See Messrs. Desmarcst, Paujas de St. Fond, Riupe, &c. 

a3 
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the ftbore cf the iisiand of Ragfaery, amon^ ^ 
rounded stones on the be«di pf the »efl ; and beii^ 
supposed an nnequirocal test of the actiisn of fire, 
is imagined to complete all that couhMbe desfared 
itt this kind of reasoning *. 

Such are the internal argutnents in support of 
the rdcanic origin of the basaltes, immediately 
derived from the nature and properties of that 
substance, and its attendant fosmls, cdtnpiired with 
other substances which are the certain products of 
fire ; and it must be confessed, that there appears 
throughout^ such a remarkable coincidence dPeir^ 
eumstances, as raites a strong pr^umpticm in 
favour of the opinion, that they hdve been pro- 
duced by similar causes. But there still temaiii 
other external proofb, which^ when added to the 
former, are supposed to fotttk a demonstration al- 
most as perfect as the nature of such anidogied 
reasoning will allow; 

In the beginning of this tetter I mention'ed that 
Messrs. Desmarest and Faujas de St. Fotid had 
described the basaltic provinces of France, as con- 
taining mountains, whose exterior appearance tras 
sudi, that they readily prtmounc*€fd them to Ite 



* iTiis fossil occurs so rarely, that T have oftien bfeen ifidaced 
fid doubt whether it ifoigfit not be a foreign svbstanc^ tmxuStf 
driven hither by the waves, from Iceland, or some other vol- 
canic country. However, on trial, it is found too heavy to 
have floated hither, its iron oOt being entirely d»phl<%p9tlraftd, 
as is evident from its d«ep binek edfouh, itod k UtatXi degree of 
nagnetion which it ttSi pMM^Mlb 
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Mtiiicl Tolcmos. One of these, on the banks of 
the river Aideedbe, called the Montagne de k 
Coitpe, seems to exhiint the proofs of its origin in 
chatactei^ peculiarly clear and distinct It is of a 
conical form, exactly corresponding in shape with 
the present living Volcanic mountains^ and like 
them, it contains a large crater, nine hundred and 
fifty feet in diameter, and six hundred feet in 
depth*. The substmices that have been discovered 
thrdugh all its pstrts, particularly in a deep ravine 
fixmed on one side by torrents, bear a strong t6* 
setaiblanCe to many of the Vesuvian products* In 
fine, the volcanic features of this mountain are so 
stirengly marked, that an accurate account of it, 
%irould afford no very unsuitable description of 
Vesuvius it8df,during the intervals of its eruptions. 
Now, the Montagne de la Coupe is formed of 
fossil substances precisely similar to those of our 
northern counties, and seems to rest on a base of 
basaltic pilars, which have been exposed to view, 
on one side, by the impetuous torrents of this 
mountainous country, particularly of the river 
Ardedche, whose banks are formed of columnar 
basahes. Thus are the two characters of a basaltic, 
and ancient volcanic mountain, esteemed to be de- 
d^vely united in the Montagne de la Coupe-|^. 



• See Mr. Faujas de St Fond*s Work— Sur les eteints Vol- 

f I have been the more particular in mentioning this moun- 
tain, because toy information concerning it has been corrected^ 
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There are three living vdcanos, at present 
known^ within whose nei^bourhood the baisaltes, 
and most species of its usual attendant fossils, have 
been observed. The first is situated in the island 
of Bourbon, ofiP the southern coast of Afinca* ; 
the second is ^Etna, in the island of Sicily-|- ; anii 
the third is Hecla, in the island of Iceland j;. To 
which it may be added, that the basaltes is found 
in the volcauized pairts of Italy, as at Bolzena§, 
and other places ; though not (as far as I have 
been informed) any Where immediately contiguous 
to Vesuvius. Thus, (say the naturalists) do the 
arguments derived from tlie situation of this species 
of fossil, with respect to mountains which yet con- 
tinue to burn, coincide with those other clear and 
satisfactory proofs, which were drawn immediately 



and confirmed, by the account of ray intelligent friend» Doctor 
Perceval of Dublin, whose accurate observations, and excellent 
judgment, can only be exceeded by the uncommon candour of 
his mind. 

* See Messrs. Desmarest, Faujas de St. Fond, Respe, &c. 

f The entire base of the vast volcanic mountain of Etna 

seems to be formed of basaltes. " Les Laves anciennes de 

TEtna, prenoient frequemment cette forme: on trouve des 

colonnes de b&saltes dans tout son contour ; elles lui font une 

i espece de ceinture drculaire, a une hauteur de deux ou 'trois 

cents toises au dessus de la surface de la mer.*' See Mr. Deo- 
datde Dolomieu's account of Etna, p. 451. 

f See Doctor TroiFs Letters on Iceland. 

§ See Sir William Hamilton's Campi Fblegr»i, Ferber*s 
Letters, &c. 
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from its nature and properties, in proof of its vot^ 
canicori^n. 

Before I close my letter on this interesting sub^ 
Ject, allow me to trespass a little longer on your 
time ; and to mention a few cirqumstances, relate 
ing to the changes, which the more original fossik 
of these nqrthern counties oi Ireland hare under-* 
gone, in consequence of the approach and contact 
ef the basaltes ; because^ should the phssnomena 
attending these alterations, chance to correspond 
with others, which we know to be the effects of fire, 
in situations that come clearly within our own ob- 
servation, a very strong presumption will arise, 
that they owe their existence to a similar cause 
in those other doubtful instances, where they are 
discovered in the vicinity of the basaltes. 

I have oftentimes direeled your attention to the 
oii^nal ealcarious stratum of this country, and to 
.the nodules of flint which it contains. This sub- 
stance, although generally- speaking, it is very much 
deranged, and sometimes totally displaced, yet, 
in many instances, has maintained itself, at va- 
jious degrees cf elevation, beneath prodigious mas- 
ses of the irregular basaltes ; and in some c^ the 
sharpest precipices, affords opportunities, for a 
v^y distinct examination of effects that have at- 
tended its uaion with the inciunbent beds*. 



* The mountaiii of Benbredagh, and the precipice called 
Solomon's Forch, in the county of Londonderry ; and number- 
^CBS plAco» along ^e coast of Aatrim, from Poitrmli to BelAwt, 
affwd easy opportunkies for this eKaminadon, 
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Between the basaltes and the limestoae, a he- 
terogeneous Btratum generally intervenes, doubU 
fully belon^n^ to «ther substimce, but partaking 
(^ Uie nature and properties of each ; its bassi^ 
tendency increafflog toward the upper sur&oe, 
w^iilat the flinty and calcaiious earth become pre- 
donunant as one descends. It is estremdy friable, 
and from this drcumstance, a minute exanunati(»i 
of it requires caution, where the ^tuation may 
perchance be elevated as well as abrupt. Tbii 
loose and perishable texture, seems chiefly to have 
resulted from a redundance of the inferior matten, 
and particularly, of die powder and fragments of 
the flints wherewith it plentifully abounds ; an 
easy separability, and incoherence of parts, usually 
prev^ling in every substance, where the aliciou* 
earth predominates under similar circumstances. 

Beudes the admixture of silicious powder, sod 
diivered fragments of flint, this intermediate stra^ 
tum cantons many of the nodules themsdves, 
loosely and tumultuoualy tumbled tt^ther. At 
these were originally Ntuated at pretty r^;ular 
intervals, amid the calcarious stratum, their'niun- 
ber and contiguity seems to mark, that they are 
the accumulated quantity, which baa arisen fipoin 
a large portion of the limestone, that has either 
perished, or been materially altered, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the basaltes. 

These flints are usually shivery in th^ texture, 
eauly broken and reduceable to powder, of an 
f^iake and muddy whiteness ; and, in iiumb«rle» 
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iofttanees, exhilnt appearances well known to attend 
the imperfect caldnation of flints by fire. Often- 
times they have incoi^rated, from the basaltes, 
a calx of iron, which has tinged them with many 
varietifes of a red colour. 

From an attentive observationof these, andmany 
other circumstances, attendant on the contact of 
the basaltes with the subjacent limestone, the phs^- 
Qomena appear to carry with than characters, ex. 
tremely similar to those that are the known e£Pects 
of a long continued, but not intense heat; whereby 
the calcarious beds have been partially. reduced to 
lime, and incorporated with the superior substances; 
the flints imperfectly calcined, frequently reduced, 
to fragments, detached from their ori^nal matrix, 
and copiously dispersed through this new and he- 
terogeneous mass : whilst the iron of tlie basaltes 
sufiering a considerable dephlogistication at the 
lower surface, the incumbent bed has in many in- 
stances, produced varieties of an ochre, whose dif- 
ferent tints and colours have'been communicated 
to the flints themselves, during the long succession 
of ages which have passed, since their first disper- 
sion through the midst of that substance. , 

All these phsenomena correspond, so accurately 
with the acknowledged effects of fire ; are so easily 
explicable, by the agency of that potent principle, 
W)d so difficult tp be accounted for upon any other 
hypothesis, that, the mind, naturally averse from 
a state of uncertainty, endeavours to be satisfied 
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with an opiiiiffli, sa faeile in its appficadmi toev^ 
dHBculty, and apparently so well founded in its 
nature. 

In a short account of the Ballycastle collieries, 
whidi you formerly rec^^^ed irom me, I made 
mention of the extraordinary partitions of basaltes, 
which, like walls of imn, intersect the strata attend- 
ant on the coal of that place, and divide in twain 
.the soUd precipice, from its summit to its base** 
In that letter, I remember to have suggested a 
theory concerning the formation of these partitions, 
which must then have appeared to you as the 
amufflng sport of fancy, rather than the work of 
sober reason, minutely attentive to the toil of aetuiBd 
observation. There are nevertheless, some cir- 
cumstances connected with these septa, which meant 
attention, and seem to throw an air of plaualftlity 
on that fanciful opinion. 

As all the strata of the Ballycastle predpioe 
are indiscriminately divided l^ the partitions c^ 
basaltes, that substance has, of course, come into 
the vicinity of the beds of fossil coal; and this too, 
in a perpendicular situation, where foreign uran- 
flammable substances could scarcely intervene, in 



^ See Letter III.- Part j[. of this work. These septa occur 
in other places as well as at Ballycastle, though less distinctly 
visible. In some of the Hebrides, where they are found under 
similar circumstances, they are caUed whin-dykes, as being 
formed of whinstone or basaltes. 
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any oonsideraUe quantity, between the basaltes 
and the coal itself.-— Here then, it may naturally 
be expected, that phaenomena ehould occur,adapted 
to throw consdderaUe light on the general question. 
Of these I shall mention a few, which apparently 
are of die most importance, and then close this 
long letter. 

Where the wall of basaltes is visible near the 
sea, it b superfidally black and cellular, of an ex- 
ceeding hard texture, and extremely similar to the 
exterior character of spongy lava. Within the 
precipice, in the vicinity of the coal, it is compara- 
tively soft, of a blueish colour, and an argillaceous 
appearance, seemingly in a state of decomposition. 
The coal is generally separated from it by a thin 
coating of blue day, probably formed ftaai the 
basaltes itself; but this is so very scanty, in some 
instances, as hardly to deserve notice, so that with 
due attention, the absolute contact of these sub- 
stances may be discovered. 

In this situation the coal, as I once biefore men- 
tioned*, is so mudi cracked and shattered, as 
acarce to bear the touch, and the divisions which 
seem to cause this easy separabiKty, are perpen- 
dicular to the contiguous sur&ce of the basaltes. 
It has the glazed appearance and leaden colour of 
charred-coftl, but hardly any of its sponginess. It 



* See note in page 57, part I. of these Letters. 

B 
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does not Uaae m the boltest fire» but like dianred- 
oosl, feims a dear and bright <ander, mthaut flame 
or mmike, or the least visUe viqpour. It exhibits 
appoaranoeB of pyrites in some places, and fxom4ts 
weoghty and ol;h^ tuccuiastances, seems to eontaiii 
,a eooad^inble iwoportion .of iron, ^wfaich it has 
px)bably derived firom the basaltes. It is denonu- 
'Qftted burnt ooal by the smiths and .miners of the 
.|daoe, fiaom the eohundence of its. iproperdes 4md 
^ppeamnse wkh those of feige .cinders ; and wbb 
at first view, pronounced by the workmen attend- 
ing a eonsiderdale eoke<4>ven in Ddblin, to be a 
ooal badly charred, and too much smothered in the 
process. 

The natural ooal of th^e beds>is divisible into 
lamins^, but yet is dose in its grain, and firm in 
its texture ; it contains an exceeding, small portion 
of iron; is Mack and jetty in its appearance ; and 
bums with a vivid, brisk, and plentiful flame ; 
the nitrous acid attacks it with rapidity, and in- a 
short apace becomes tinged of a red colour, the 
.ph^enomena always attendant on its union with 
oily and bituminous substances. Inifine, tfaegene- 
ral properties of the Ballycasde ooal, are so snb- 
stantially dissimilar from those singular qualities, 
that occur in the vidnity of the basaltes, as seem 
% unequivocally to mark the operation of some potent 
principle, capable of producing a decided alteration 
in its nature ; \vhilston the other hand, the simili- 
tude which these effects beaC' tO: the correspondent 
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cha,,;**, that are known to take pla«. in the arti- 
iicial fofrmatbnofdiarredjeoal, renders itextremely 
probaUe that 'they have beea produced by one and 
the same active element of fire, operating with 
those slight differences and varieties, which might 
be expected to result from local and purely casual 
circumstances*. 

Such are the evidences in favour of this bold 
and daring theory, which maintains the ancient 
existence of subterranean fire ia our temperate 
climate, and even over a large portion of our en* 
tire northern hemisphere ; for it is certain, that 
whatever be- the reasonings that fairly apply to the 
formation of ^e basaltes in our island, the same 
must be extended, with little interruptbn,over the 



* The increase of weight In the Ballycastle burnt coal, de- 
pends on* a redundancy of iron derived from the basaltes; and 
its want of sponginess may have arisen from the excess of pres* 
sure not permitting that dilation of the parts, which takes place 
in the common- inflammation of pit coal^ 

Sotne dlcmical experiments made on" equal portions of com- 
mon Ballycastle coal, on charred>coal, and on this gaw or burnt 
coal, should be mentioned here, but that the detail might be 
tedious, and perhaps foreign from a work which endeavours to 
be restrained within the limits of pure mineralogy; It will only 
be'neceMary to say, that a reftnaikable coincidenoe' takes place 
between the chemical phenomena attending the charred and 
g^w coal, in every instance, except such as depend on the re- 
dundancy of iron in the latter ; and that the dissimilitude is 
e(]ually remarkable, between these aild the effects produced with 
the common coal of Ballycastle. 



». •». 
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a 

main land and western isles of Scotland, even to 
the frozen island of Icdand^ where basaltic pillars 
af e to be found in abundance, and where the 
flanies of Hecla still continue to blaze* 

Your's 



LETTEB VII. 

Deau SI£$ 

NOTWITHSTANDING the nu- 
merous, and specious arguments, which are u,^ 
in defence of the volcanic theory of the basaltes, 
yet, many difficulties and objections have been 
raised against it, by men of excellent understand, 
ing. Some of these are of considerable force; 
and as I do not wish to dictate any opinion to you, 
but rather, modestly to offer what information 
has occurred to me on the subject, I shall can* 
didly state those objections, together with the most 
reasonable answers. 

It is said, that this theory rashly attributes some 
of the most regular and beautiful phenomena of 
nature, to one of the most tumultuary and irregu- 
lar causes that can be imagined; ascribing the 
exquisite arrangement of a Giants* Causeway, 
which emulates the laboured works of design, to 
the blind fury of a burning volcano. 
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This objection, which ia petty strong in itself, 
has certainly received very ocMtsiderttble support, 
from the various unsueoessful attempts that have 
been made, to explain die manner in which the 
pillars of iMsakes- were pimluoed. One person* 
wildly attributing thar &nnatb» to the refrigeia^ 



* Mr. Raspe. To Mr. RaspB- may be added Mr. Bolemieu 
and otliers. 

The opinion maintained by these gentlemen, though contrary 
to every species of experiment and analogy, seems to be more 
genemUy adopted Itian any otfaer* It is fbundedt entirely on-tiie 
observation of pillars of basaltes situated in the sea, which of 
course arrest and engage the attention, in consequence of being 
cleared and washed by thie waves from all heterogeneous and 
irr^lar' covering.- But- the drcumstimee of their tfubmarine 
situation appears to be altogether casual; for they occur in> 
abundance, at the height of a thousand feet above the surface of 
the ocean, and at considerable depths beneath its bottom. 

FrofflT sudi analogies as are m^st tobe relied on, it is extremely 
prdbidiiie liiiit tike cohimaur basaltes is motfe perfect^ in propori* 
tion as its situation-is move depressed ;. and. that its compactnesa 
and regularity decrease in ascending^ and vanish altogether at 
very considerable elevations.— -Conformable to this opitiion, we 
may infer fh)m th« authority of Mr. Dolomien himself, that the 
prittiifivelitras of voloanic -ataiaaUStaf whieb' were erupted in 
low situations, (or perchance subsided altogether witfiout an 
eruption,) are in their nature uniform, compact, of a columnar 
tendency, and extremely near to the character of genuine basal- 
tes : but that the mote modJOm^ Ikvas; sustainihg an intense 
lieat ; agitated by the expansion of elastic vapours, and by their 
powerful influence raised from vast depths, antecedent to their 
eruptions, exhibit a vitrified appearance, are universally spongy 
and unformed, and bear but a very ftint retemblance to the 
<»mpact basaltes. 

b8 
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tion of a current of lava, suddenly plunged into 
the ocean ; an opinuHi directly contrary to every 
analogy in nature. Another* obscurdy hinting, 
that some occult quality in the sea salt might have 
had its share in the business. A.third-f- suppos- 
ing, contrary to experience, that the melted mass 
of lava, might, in its liquid state, have been ca- 
pable of a conaderable diffusion or solution in 
water, by which means the particles had an oppor- 
tunity of arran^ng themselves in regular crystal- 
lizations. A fourthj, concdving that the basaites 
was originally a bed of iron, and other substances, 
gradually moistened, and softened in the streams of 
water heated by subterranean fire, whic^ had after- 
ward assumed its regular figure during the time 
of drying and hardening. 

It is pretty plain, that none of these indefinite 
explanations can at all satisfy a thinking mind ; 
and as an unfortutiate argum^iit generally tends to 
increase the apparent weakness of a cause, in de^ 
fence of which it is brought forward, it has hence 
come to pass, that many persons of good sense, 
haveheld the .whole volcanic system to be extremely 
falladous. 

In truth, there seems to be but one operation 
of nature, which afibrds any rational principle of 



* Mr. de liuc. 
f Mr. Kirwan. 
^ Sir T. Bergman. 
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analc^, by which we can attempt to explain the 
fcHmation of the basaltic pillars. It is certain that 
the particles of most bodies, when removed from 
each other to a proper distance, and suffered to 
approach gradually, assume a peculiar form of 
torangement, as if the parts of each species of mat- 
ter, independent of .their general properties of co- 
heaon and gravity, possessed also private laws and 
affinities, tending to produce these specific forms. 
However, let the cause be what it may, the fact at 
least is sufficiently certain : and it does not appear 
to be a matter of any importance by what medium 
the particles are disunited, provided only, that a 
sufficient separation, and a gradual ap{m)ximation, 
be allowed to take place. 

Thus, whether bodies be dissolved by the prin- 
ciple of fire, or by a watery medium, the phaeiiom- 
ena of crystallizadon is equally observable, when 
{proper art has been applied to render its efiects 
visible. 

I mentioned, in a former letter, that the basaltes 
wias capable of a very perfect fusion ; and that 
two of its elementary parts were such as, by ex- 
perience,' we know to possess the property of 
crystallization by fusion, both in their separate 
and combined stiites*. Since therefore the biosaltes, 
and its attendant fossils, bear strong marks of the 



* See letter III. (Second part,) page 126. 
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eflfects of fire, it does notseem ualikdiy that its 
ptUars may have been fonned b^ a process^ escacdy 
amdogous to what is commoiily denxNnioated 
crystallLiatiixi by fusion. 

, The only apparent specific diflferenee between 
the basidtic crystals, and those which are prodnced 
in our diminutive laboratories, seems to be, in the 
complete disunion of the piUars, and in the arti- 
culated form which they oftentimes exfaiUt. But 
lliis will not appear to be a matter of any in^port* 
anoe, when we reflect, that in natural opemtionstsf 
the saaae kind, but dififering in magnitude, the 
same proportions are commonly observed between 
the efferent parts: thus, die same ratio which 
the diameter of a basaltic fuflar bears to the diame- 
ter of one of our diminutive crystaUizBtioiMi will 
the interval between* the ^Uars of basaltes bear, 
to the into'val between the parts of our cryatnb^ 
and whoever will take the trouble to calculate this 
distance, will find it so very small, as easdy to 
admit the diflferent surfaces within the linutsof 
cohesion ; so dmt no separalnlity of oiir crystals 
into jointscan posaUy take phwe, ivom their amall- 
ness, though they often bear marks which m^ 
lead one to imagine them capable of disunkiiSr 

If this reasoning be allowed to have ym^t, ike 
objection derived from the iri'^^ularity and confiiu 
sion of a volcanic cause will not appear unanswer- 
able. For though, during the moments of an 
eruption, notibbg but a- wastefixl scene of tumult 
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and disorder be presented to our view, yet, when 
the fury of those flames and vapours, which have 
been struggling for a pirasage, has abated, every 
thing then returns to its original state of Test ; 
and those various meked substances, which, but 
just before, were in the wildest state of chaosj^ will 
now subside, and coed with a degree of r^ularity 
utterly unattainable in our laboratories, and such 
as may easily be conceived capable of producing 
all the beauty and symmetry of a Giktits'* Cause- 
way. 
A second objection arises from henoe, that the 
currents of lava which have issued from iOtna and 
Vesuvius, within the memory of 'man, have ne- 
ver been known to exhibit this regularity of ar- 
rangement. It is th^efore affirmed, that experi- 
ence abundantly proves the fallacy of the volcanic 
hypothesis. 

In reply to this it is said, that the lava of mo- 
dern volcanos, previous to its eruption, is subjected 
to a most violent and intense action of heat, suffi- 
dent to dephlogisticate and vitrify many of its 
parts, and thus to render them altogether unfit for 
the process of crystallization ; tliat a degree of fer- 
ment and agitation, almost inconceivable, .is neces- 
sary to raise and swell this melted mass from the 
def p abyss whanan it is prepared, far beneath the 
level of the sea, to those elevated situations from 
whence it often pours like a torrent over the ad- 
joining country ; and that during this operation,. 
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the expansive effinrts of tliose various inflaimnaBle 
and. elastic vi^xmrs, (which alone seem equal to 
the aooomplishiBeilt'.of audi a prodigious effect,) 
must so a^tate and separate its pai^ must pco- 
duc&e such innumerable vaicuities and air-holes, as 
will tptallj oountemot the peculiar laws of attrao* 
tioo, those nice and delkiate affinities, upcm wfa«b 
the productk>n of regular forms seems enijireljr to 
depend*. 

HeQce we ate told,, that ill is not in theempted 
torrents of modern volcanos we are to look fcnr the 
phaenomena of crjrstalliKation ; but in the interior 
parts of the mountains tfaemd^lves, at thdir lowest 
base, and even beneath die siasfaee of the earth ; 
where the metallic particles' of thehura have not 
been depblogisticated by the access of fresh air, 
and where perfect rest, and the most gradual dimi- 



* From these violent and tumultuary operations it comes to 
pass, that the compact lava of modem volcanic mountains, does 
not amcmnt to the thousandth part of all the substances that are 
dischftrged from them : asbes^ cindierSj pumice stonfr, sconmi 
cellular lava^ and stmiiflr prodact&onB, fonn by far the Uuger 
portion of these mountains; whilst the compact lavas are chiefly 
to be found at their base, where they have been produced, and 
erupted without violence or tumult, and cooled with that gra- 
dual slowness wlilch always aocompanies the refrigersfioii of 
vast? ma«mrof qmesoent matter, '^ A TBtna,. par exnnple, les 
laves compactes ne sont peut-etre pa^ la millieme partie de la 
masse de cette vaste montagne ; on pent les regarder comme 
une charpente qui soutient uti \olume ^norme de laves cellulal- 
res, et dd scoria" Mr. Dolomieu< sur les Isles -Boncea^ p. 173. 
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jwtian: of iemperatOEe, have pennitled One paits^oif 
the melted moss to exert their proper laws ef ar- 
cangpinent, so as to assume the form of columnar 
lava :— idiat we must wait, until those vcdca^mc 
mountains, whidi at present bum with so mueh 
fury, shall have completed the pmod of thdr e3c- 
i^tence ; until the immense vaults, that now lie 
4iithin their bawels,no longer aUe to «|ipp(Nrt the 
incumbent weight, shall fidl in, and disclose to 
idew the wcmders of the subteiraneai^ world :«--4aid ' 
then jmay we espeet to behold all thevarieties of 
crystallization, such as must needs take plaee in 
these vast lalxwatones of nature ; then may we 
hcqpe to see hanks and causeways of basaltes, and 
all the bold, and uncommon beauties, which the 
abrupt piomoptories of Antrim now exhibit. 

Of such phaenomena as these, we have even 
some anticipation, in the present living volcanos.— 
lake the ancient Montague de la Coupe, Mtna 
rests on a columnar base, exposed to view on that 
ade, where the sea has rendered visible the interior 
structure of the coast of Sicily* ; and even from 
Vesuvius itself, basaltic joints are repoited to have 
been thrown forth, during the time of an erup- 



* Les laves ailcieimesde rEtnaprenoient frequemment cette 
forme : on trouv« des colonnes de basaHes dans tout son con- 
tour ; elles lui font une espece de ceinture circulaire, a une hau ' 
teur de deux 01^ trois cents toises au dessus de la surface de la 
mer.i^Memoife sur les lies Ponces, page 451. 
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tion*. These are circumstaiices suffident to de- 
monstxate, that the want of CDlumnar forms in the 
modem lava, arises entirely from extraneous, and 
purely casual drcumstances, and is not to be 
esteemed of any weight in depressKUg the volcaQic 
theory of the basaltes. 

It is stated as a third olgeddcoi, that, acoordiDg 
to this hjrpothesis, the basaltes roust have been re- 
duced to a perfect state of fluidity, in order to 
permit the jAfienomeiia. of crystallization to take 
place ; but, that th^e is no reason for beUeving, 
it ever could have been sulgected to any intense 
action of fire, so as to be ifeduoed to a state of 
thin fusion, because it does not contain air-holes, 
like the lava, nor possess those marks of vitriiB- 
cation, which attend a very moderate heat in our 
laboratories. 

The first part of this objection is certainly ill- 
founded, though advanced by Wallerius, and other 
eminent mineralogists. All the basaltes, which I 
have ever seen, does, in one part or anoth^ of its 
substance, exhibit air-holes ; and it is remarkable, 
that even the pillars of our Giants^ Causeway, 
which are singularly con^pact, have their upper 
joints constantly more or less excavated, so that 
this part of the argument rather pleads in defence 
of the volcanic origin of the basaltes. 

With respect to the want of all marks of vitrifi- 



* See Sir Willietm Haznilton's account of Vesuvius* 
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catiop, we are taoonsid^j!^ ^t gubatancesin fimon 
are very differently aSected^ in proportion as they 
are more or less exposed to the aocessof fresh air ; 
the presence of thas element b^ng abscdutely neces- 
sary in order to deprive a body of its phlogiston. 
Thus, metals which may be readily vitrified by 
exposure to heat, and the free afflux of air, will 
yet bear the most intense action of fire in dose 
vessels, without being deprived of that plindple 
00 which their meCalliety depends, and are there- 
fore ip this ^uatioQ ine^iable of being vitrified. 
The basaltes wAy therefore have .been subjected 
to a vary great degree of heat, within the bpwels 
of thje earthy and yet show no marks whatever of 
vitiigcatian ; and haice may be explained, how it 
conies to pass, that the iron prind^^e of the ba- 
saltes still retains its jblof^sUmy acting so sensibly 
on the roagpetacal needier 

A fourth objection isr derived from hence, that 
in many of the countries where the basaltes most 
abounds, there are no traces whatever of those 
bold and decisive features which oonstitote th« 
distinguishing characteristic of a vdcanic moun- 
taiji; its lofty pwited f<»in, its unfisidioaiable 
<^i^ater, and many other circumstances that sloike 
^ senses very forcibly at iEtna and Vesuvius.-^ 
The basaltes, therefore, is affirmed to be a fossil 
extensivdy spread over the surface of the earth, 
^tirely indepeikdent ofany (^lenation of fire; and 
where it is found in the neighbourhood of volcanic 

■ •' ' s 
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mountains, it is said we ^ould'euppose these to be 
accidentally raised on a basaltic soil, rather than to 
have created it 

It must be confessed, that volcanic mountfdns 
are. not always found to attend the basaltes ; at 
least, there do not appear any direct vestiges of 
them in the neighbourhood ot the Giants* Cause- 
way in Ireland.. ^ 

But the advocates of the system are not much 
embarrassed with this difficulty ; aoocxding to 
them, the basaltes has b^en formM under the earth 
itself, and within the bowels of those vety moun- 
tains, where it could never have been exposed to 
view, until by length of time, or some violent 
shock of nature, the inoumiient mass must have 
undergone a very considerable alteration, such as 
^ould go near to destroy erety exterior volcanic 
feature. In support of tK» it may be observed, 
that the promontories of Antrim do yet bear very 
evident marks of ^me violent oonvul^on, which 
. has left them standing in their present abrupt 
situation ; and that the* island 4>f Raghery, and 
some of die western isles of Sootlaiid, do really 
appear £ke the surviving fragtia«|itd bf a country, 
great part of <wfaich might have been buried in 
the ocean. . It is further added, thfU; thonigh the 
exterior volcanic diaracter be in a great -measune 
lost in the basaltic countries, yet^if^n^ameevi- 
d^ice can be of littieavm],.ffliice'tiie few instances 
where the features have heea preserved, kflbrd a 
sufficient answer to this objection. 
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Thus the Monti^e de la Coape in France, 
still rears its pointed top to the Heavens, retains 
its deep crater, and bears every characteristic of 
its volcanic origin; and this mountain is observed 
to stand on a base of basaltic pillars, not disposed 
in tumultuary heap, into which they must have 
been thrown by the fiiiious action of a volcanic 
eruption, tearing up the natural soil of the country ; 
but arranged in all th^ regularity of a Giants' 
Causeway, such as might be supposed to result 
from the crystallization of a bed of melted kva, 
where rest, and a gradual refrigeration, contribut- 
edio render the phsehomenon as perfect as pos^ble. 

Thus again, the vast volcanic mountain of Etna, 
whose summit is elevated near eleven thousand 
ieet above the sea, and whose base covers a large 
portion of the entire island of Sicily ; that enor- 
mous pile, the accumulated mass of all the substan- 
oes which have there issued forth from the bowels 
of the earth, through a long succession of ages, 
deems to be entirely formed of basaltes to the height 
of a thousand feet, or more, above the present 
level of the sea* As one ascends this mountain, 
the eff^ts of an intense heat, and of violent inter- 
nal struggles, are manifested by huge detached 
rocks,, heaps of scorise^^ and torrents of spongy 
lava; but in descending, every thing seems to 
mark the operation of less tumultuary causes : the 
vitrified and cellular substances decrease in quan- 
tity ; the lava becomes uniform and compact ; and 

s2 
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&ially, the baaaltes appears towards its base, as- 
suoaing a ooluximar tendeacy, in «very instance, 
where the lowness of it» Mf nation^ and the vafit- 
ness of its mass, must have prevented a def^ogis- 
tication, and ensured perfect tranquUlily, and the 
most gmdual refi^geration of its inteimal parts*. 

Fifthly. It is observed by Mr. Faujas de St 
Fond, that at the foot of the mountain of Mezinc, 
in the province of Vebiy, a range of basahic pillars 
stands suppcnted enabodof fos»lcoal, with a veiy 
thin stratum of day, not more dum a few indies 
thick, intei^x)8ed; now, that this inilaDunable body 
of coal ^uld have remained uninfiamed, beneath 
a mas6 of melted lava, thirty feet thick, seems 
h%hly impEoibable ; thoreifiire it is evident, say the 
adveraaries of the syitem, dutt the basaltes could 
not ha^re derived its origin frcnh fire. 

In answer to tins plain and wdghty objection, 
it is asserted, that no substance in nature can be 
consumed by fire, without the access of atmospheric 
ter ; that fire may be passed through inflammable 
air itself, without exciting actual infiammadon, 
unless the atmasphei« ciiaU lend its assistance. 
Hence it cannot appear strange, that a bed <3f cool 
•might have survived in the neighbourhood of a 
volcano, and even under a mass* of fluid lava, 
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* Sec Essai sur \k& lies Ponces, et li&s Produits de TEliui/ 
by 'Mr. DMbitie Doltnfleu. 
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which, by resting on it^ would prevent every pos- 
sibte approach of IV^hair, 'so absolutely necessary 
to its being infli^med. It is certain, that coal may 
be exposed to the violent action of fire, in a dose 
vessel, without being consumed, or even suffering 
any material alteration, and therefore it isbeli^ed 
that this particular instance oughtnot to be held of 
weight sufficient to overturn a s^t^n, in support 
of which so many reasonable and almost certain 
proofs concur. 

' But the evidence derived from the alterations 
that have been produced in the Ballycastle coal, 
in consequence of its vidnity to the basaltes, seem 
effectually to dimmish tiie weight of this objection ; 
because these changes appear to bearaa unequivo- 
'cal resemblance to many of the effects, usually 
kiiown to result from the action of fire in peculiar 
.situations ; and thus affowd a positiveexampie of 
the interf(^re^e of that pbteiit element, which, if 
esteemed to be sufficiently clear in its' kind, must 
be deemed more than a counterpoise to any nega- 
tive 4nstai1ce whatsoever, that 4S not attended with 
t:iiicumstailoes most uncommc»ily d^ciayve and un* 
i^nibrguous in thdr nature. • 

Such ar6 the diffici^ies which are thought to 
'^barraiss the- *roleanie thecn-y of the basaites; \ In 
your excdieni judgment I am certain they wiH 
bear their just value, founded' on an exteiisive 
knowledge of nature and her operations. But 
acnong thegeitiemfity o£ monktnd^their weight will 
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be exceedingly various. In reaaonings oonoemiog 
A»tur9l phaKNneQiiy the standard of trudi is ex- 
tremeljr TUgue and ecjuirocaL CShnate bears here 
a more powerAil infiuenoe than <^n w^ be ima- 
gined ; so thatit is not uncommon to 6nd ao ojk- 
nion, gen€»»|]y adopted by the tnbaUitmts of one 
Qountry, while those of the neighbouring kingdom 
shall join as unmts^Iy to z«prohate it 

Thus the Neapolitans^ accustomed from th^ 
infancy, to the wild scenes of horror end desolation 
which abound in a $c»l ravaged by volcanic fire, 
and to see as it were a new world suddenly raised 
on the ruins of their country, have their warm 
imapnatican filled with the' ^giantic idea of this 
powerful fednople, which to them, appears ade- 
quate to the production of every thing that is great 
floii stupendous in nalura . How^SUff^nt are the 
sensations and opinions which pnevail in the na- 
tive tif our temperate island I To him the sound 
of thunder is uncommon, an esncthquake is, almost 
a prodigy, and the fiiry of subterranean fire is ut- 
terly unknown. He beholds nature pursuing her 
calm and steady course, with an uniformity almost 
umnterrupted ; he views tiie same objects un- 
dianged for A long series of years; thesame rivers 
water his grounds, tlifi .same mountoins supply 
fix>d for his flocks, the same variied liiie oi coast 
eontimies, through many successive ages» to bound 
his country, and to set the- waves of the foaming 
ocean at defiance; henoe he naiuraUy piXMseeds to 
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extend his ideas of regularity and stabilitj over 
the whole world, and stands atficnrly uninfluenced 
by those arguments of chan^ in the earth, which 
to the inhabitant o^a wanner climate appear ab- 
solutely dedsive. 

In Ai$ inann^ fune,t)»cpi^va^g opnions, even 
axmmg the philosophers ^fnos^iCoiuitlieSygeaiaraUy 
founded (m partial.analpgi^^ aod it requines a 
vigorous vund, as well as ai3texte9«ve.;atad dear 
ypderstandUig, to prevent owcr h&aig misled by 
the specious arguments 0nd4angax)usconcltisioDfi^ 
which have been derived ikm. such deoeiliiil 
sources ; many of t)iem plainly t^ing to multi- 
ply false opinions, and to subverl; the <mly true 
principles of religion and m<MraIity« ; . 
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LETTER VIII 

Deab Sie, 

' IF the vdefetiiife'th^iy of the basaltes 
be wdt Icmd^d, ai^d no d^ubt tiiany of t^e argu- 
mettts in- ftivdUr- of tt'.ai*e fecii^inely plausible, a> 
sccneof bdW^ i^'t#fesehtied*'^td our view^ which 
must sufely fiM us*i?<^ith astdnishment ; since on 
this system, It will be fbudd, that there is hardly 
a country on th^ face of bur globe, which has not, 
at some time or otbier, been wasted by the fury of 
subterranean fire: 

If again, thos^ apparent vestiges of marine prb^ 
ductions, which are observed indiscriminately 
scattered through the earth, at all depths below its 
surface, and on the summits of its highest moun- 
tuns, be esteemed sufficient proofs of the presence 
of the ocean in these places, a scene, no less wild 
and uncommon than the former, rises before our 
imagination ; in which the products of the equator 
and the poles appear to be jumbled together, in 
a manner incapable of being explained by any of 
the known analogies of nature. 

From observations such as these, where in truth 
every thing is inexplicable, many of the modem 
philosophers, chiefly indeed of the French nation, 
have become warm admirers of the old brufe 
atoms of Epicurus, or the mysterious plastic prin- 
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ciple of the Stoic» ; £bffnuxig ta thenifidYes systems 
1^ natixre, in vhidi an intelligeiit prine^e seems 
to be of all causes the least neceeaary ; systems 
wherein blind destiny alone is the aetive spring of 
life and motion. 

Thus are the sources cf religicm and morality 
effectually cut off at one blow ; and mankind de> 
prived of those present bksangS) and that ddight- 
ful hope of future happiness, which they fondly 
imagined to be rightly founded m their natural 
instincts, and supported by the fairest deduc^pns 
ofreasm. 

It is die business oi natural history to ccSkcU 
as extensively as possible, all the phsenomena of 
nature; to compare such o{ them aa bear any 
reasonable similitude ; and fiom their general ana^ 
logies, to derive condusiolis which ni^y benejfit 
oiir fellow creatures, eidier as disooveri)^ useful in 
oommon life, or asspeculatiye truths suited to im« 
prove and enlarge the understanding. In this 
point c£ yiswj it is a sdence wUdi merits tlie 
hoiKNirable praise of mankind; and is certainly 
inferior to none, in^e copious toirces pf delimit: 
and improvement which it may alford. to a rational 
nnnd. 

Surely it is most unaccountable^ that a study 
wiiidi, in tins diaracter, appears so lovely and en- 
gluing, should oEreeethetess, have been pursued 
npon;»ich perverse prinqipte&, and ndth such mia- 
guided views^astoJeadtocDoaequences eqvudily 
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false in their awn nature, aiMl ruinous to the wel- 
fare of a|iy society where they may become uni- 
versally prevalent 

I have been accidentally led to make a few 
reflections on this subject, by the perusal of some 
foreign wii^rs on tfatural history^ who have un- 
fortunately apjdied die proofs of those inexplicable 
changes, which may posnbiy have taken place in 
the earth, aiul indeed ail their negative knowledge 
of nature, for the ptrrpose of ' disproving the exist- 
ence of its admirable author; as if arguments, 
derived from the depths of human ignorance, 
could with any reason, be esteemed capable of 
overturning ^such positive truths as the fkculdes 
of mankind are entirely adequate to apprehend. 

When men choose to build their opinions on 
things which tUey do not rightly understand, 
rather than on iiruth^ which oome dearly within 
their comprehension, it can^ liardiy ba{^n that 
they will not run into very gross mistakes; be- 
cause, aft the number of errors on any subject is 
plainly without UiJiito, the chance is ^ttleless than 
infinite, that sudi reasoners will fall into the un- 
fatbomaibte abyss of ialsehood. . 

Such has been the fate of the author of a Fi^endi 
work, Sur la Nature^ and indeed of ev^ry follower 
of that pernicious school of modem philosic^hy, 
which, rejecting • all .<x)tt8idevation.' of fibal causes, 
and despising tfaDBe- simple and obvious analogies 
th«t lead to the mdst uBefuI land satisfactory truths 
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bus chosen rather to pursue others^ which ndither 
its disciples, nor the rest of mankind, are in any 
respect suitedto investigate*. 

Perhaps an example may serve to render me 
more intelligible, and to point out the general 
faUacy of this unhappy qpecies of reasoning. 

There, can be no doubt,' that the telescope, with 
all its present improvements, is. the result of a 
most happy application of uncommon skill and in- 
genuity, t;ontriviag and combining all the various 
parts and . movements of that curious machine^ 
for the excellent purpose of asasting vision. 

In proportion as these improvements were 
gradually invented, and applied. to use, during a 
long seriesxyf years; when each successive discovery 
was brought to the utmost extent of its perfection 
mankind then observed that the human eye, in a 
veiy superior manner enjoyed that particular ad*- 
va]itage,.which they had sought after with so much 
art and industry, exhibiting to view a perfect 
acfaioinatio instrument of vision, adapting itself 
with surprising facility to the different Tbrightness 
of its objects, and to a vast variety of distances. 

At the last, a defect was discova^ in telescopes, 
arising from the spherical figure of the glasses ; 
in cQas€qu<^i;\9e. of. which, the focus of those rays 
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- ^- M'l\ est am denmiift die Dieu d'agivpouc- luie fin;**<;<-^Vi^ 
IW Oartt»-PMl^kfpli.--«<Matef>ertuis>£Mai deia'Oaiiuilu^Q»«ct' 
Buffba llbeorie dc la Terre.— Robinet Sur la Nalma, &c. &c. 
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wliidi£dl tt>wavd die limb of tlie j^aa^ and of 
Hindi as pass near to tts centre, do not coincide. 
This defect, after vaiioos finhleas attempts to 
obviate it, has for manj y^ars been given np by 
the most ingenious artists, as irremediable*. But 
though men have, in this iHstanpef&und, that there 
are bounds jdaced to tbeir^ citneiost skill and in- 
genuity, yet hare they learned thin useful truth, 
that there are no discoverable limits set to the 
powers of that admirable cause which formed the 
human eye ; this error being there entuely cor- 
rected, in the curious construction of the crystalline 
hmour, the principal refracting kns of the organ 
of visfam ; vhidi, gradoally increa^g in den^ty 
fhim the limb toward the onicJdJe, does by this 
vronderfid variation of its refractiTe powier ilk one 
respect^ counteract the eriDons which would Jiave 
ansen from the other conaderation. : 

This happy vn)ioa oE different paits and move* 
ments, as wdl in the i^tiikal, as in the artifidal 
machine, each attaining its. own paarticiilar end, 
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^ The taoat probable means dl«eonrered| of late j'eMB^ for cor- 
i^etiog ibese sphe^cal errors^ have bfen ofier^ tp tl|e public by 
that excelleat British artist, Mr. Ramsden, who' conceives them 
capable of being in a great measuir^ rem<iVed in theieye-glasaes 
of telescopes, (where they are most sensibly felt) by such an 
adjustment of the instrument, as that the image formed by 
t&s objed^glass,^ shaH fall as near as^osiiUejfo flbefiyei-gkaSb — 
«e&Philosophieal Traa^aetimn of lli» Bq^ 90^^ fif^Loii- 
doti, A. D. 1782. » . . • .. 
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and all together, ivtthout caaftisioa or ititerfepenee, 
completing one gseattf and more excdlent^ eC- 
feet,-— this, I say, reasonable me» denominate a 
wode of de«gn ; and as they affirm, diat the teles, 
cope k' an instrument Ibrmed to assist vision, in 
cottseqnence d various means, dtdy eonnected, by 
an invisibte cause ^ (for it is plain that there is* 
some moving princiide in maa, whieh is neither 
eyei^ eacs^ handle or head, neidier the tou^ emem^ 
6fe of all these, nor in any respeet the object of 
our senses':) s»do they believe, that the human 
eye h an ineeniment made for the use of man, by 
aa ex<!eeding apt combination of intermediate 
causes, wonderfully and most unaccountaUy con- 
nected together by one great, wif»e, and good * 
cause ; who is ndther the eye itself, nor any part 
of its mechanism, nor at all the object of our seiu 
se»; but only visible to us through the beauty 
and wisdom of the works of creation, in the same 
manner as thought and intelligence in man are 
known' to us, through those motions and effects 
daily produced before us, which we do always sup* 
pose to result, originally, from a principle in some 
sort resembling our own minds. 

From hence, and a thousand other similar atielo« 
^es, for apprehending which our faculties are ad- 
mirably adapted, mankind have reasonably infer- 
red the existence of one superior, intelligent, good 
being, who is^ev^y where present ; whom we see 
and feel, and hear, every moment of our lives, in« 

T 
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the visible works of nature^ as we do in pikrticular 
circumstances hear, and feel, and see, other bdoigs 
^hom we denominate men. 

To this reasoning, which does not in any reject 
appear uncandid or delusive, the author of ,the 
treatise, Sur la Nahire, warmly objects. — ^What ! 
the eyes made for vision, which in many instances 
fail and become blind ?— *>The teeth and jaws made 
to grind food, which so often loosen, and refuse to 
perform their office ?-r*The earth fonnied to sup- 
port its inhabitants, whilst it contains volcanos 
which may have destroyed them by fire ? Or an 
ocean, which has overwhelmed them imder its 
waters? 

These are some of the objections of that extra- 
ordinary writer, and this the general mode of ar- 
gument, unhappily adopted on the continent, by 
too many of those who have obtained the humour- 
able title of philosophers : — a false species of rea- 
s(Nung, in which, the positive parts of human know- 
ledge are most sophistically supplanted by what is 
purely negative—- in which, a man is required to 
judge of the truth of what be knows, by those 
other parts of nature of which he is avowedly ig- 
norant. 

From prindples such as these, this beautiful 
world, so apdy formed, so wisely moved, so lioun- 
tifully, and yet so variously adapted to maintain 
its different ii^abitants, that the native of every 
country from the equator to the poles, finds cause 
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ta bless his sitoatibn, and to boast of comforts tin. 
known in other climates ; this curious structure, 
the delight and ivonder of the best and wisest men 
in every age, has been condemned by a few pre- 
sumptuous sophists, as the! work of blind destiny, 
acting through ^ the present elements of nature ; 
becaiise there are many of its principles and move- 
ments, of whose use they are ignorant ;— because 
there appear to be vestiges o£ the ravages of fire, 
or the inundations of the ocean, which they are 
not able to explain. 

It is most certain, that the laws of motion which 
now exist, could not have produced this world in 
thebe^ning; neither are they capable of con- 
tinuing it for ever in its present state. 

The interior istructure of the earth, whereby its 
various fossil substances, though diflTering exceed- 
ingly from each other in spedfic gravity, though 
not arranged according to any regular law of 
situation, do yet constitute a world self-baktnced, 
a sphere whose centre of gravity coincides with its 
c^tre of magnitude, (without which all its motions 
must Imve been in an extreme degree irregular) 
evid^itly demands a first cause, which neither acts 
Uindly, nor of necessity.— A blind principle is not 
wont to labour in defiance of all chanoe ; neither 
do mechanical causes usually produce their efiects, 
in contempt €f the establi^ed laws of matter and 
motion. 

The gradual ascent of our continents from the 
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JthoveB of 1ke ooeMi, toinud ^isir modkesKmem 
ponrta, fio naoeasarj jbr mUeeting ibe ram cf 
HeaanoDfAiid p99iigJiir& aDdiamrteloilixaeTHrers 
vfaicsh beautify 4Uid<£e]!ttlkeifae earth; tlus exterior 
fi]nl^ imhout {vhiofa, ike vafx>iia of tdie sea 9P^^ 
JiafejBcended toilw doudsin Kain, fdainly r^cpmss 
the iiiterfeEeQce of sane pindplejiipGnar tojoajr 
0f ihe luiDsm elemenla ef Datmre. Whatexor the 
.felloweBS of EpicuruB m9y ihink of tbeae mig^ 
elements, no veasoiiable man imHeuet believe, that 
the waves of the ocean could bane created a ccnbi- 
try, whosesoU lies fiv above tbelewdiof its waters; 
or diat the fury of vokanie eruptions haare pso- 
duced an effect, ao genend, that we aoe ratber 
led to infer ihecasualeidstenoeof&nBerTolcaaos, 
in particular phoes, because df aaiiie apparent 
intorttptiim fo tUs iiaiveriai ti^db^^ form. 
T3ie poojectile ioEoe by whidi the ^eorth was in 
the fae^nii^ made (to move roond the oentre of 
.lt^tandheat;-'-««te diiffnalcotsticn^ duly dilRiHing 
this light and heat over its «ui&ee ;««-the hndinai* 
tion of its axis t» the plane ^f the ecli^riie, wfaon^- 
the ^ampxal cfiaoeles JDeseiine £swer of tiie aun^s 
xaiyv, wbfie the inhakitaiiit of the pahT'daclecmjofys 
a buger ahare^-rdl 4)ese cfieds, fiur ampaoMg 
^ pvesart powers of Btttwfi^ mwt flpliy Gondaiied 
togedier, wockhig m oonocrt, !inlhottt interfeceooe 
or disorder, ibr the^tftainnient of ttie gneat, and 



• Vide JCeil's Fhys. Essajs. 
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good, and excellent end, clearly prove that this 
world has been produced by one powerful, intelli- 
gent, and benevolent principle, utterly unlike to 
any^mechanical cause which dxies now exist, or that 
can be conceived to exist. 

Medianical causes, such as we are acquainted 
with, evidently tend to destroy the present form 
of the world; and thereby afford the strongest 
proof that it is not by its constitution immortal. 

Sir Isaac Newton has demonistrated, that the 
perturbing forces which take place in the solar 
system, must in due time destroy the planetary 
motions, unless the first mover of all things shall 
choose to interfere. And it is sufiidently evident, 
that the slow but certain operations o£ heat and 
eold, together' with the continued action of the air 
and storms, are capable of breiJcing and changing 
the most firm bodies, even the hardest rocks ; 
while the numerous rivers on the darth^s surface, 
and the waves that wash its shores, perpetually la- 
bour to bear all these substances into the bottom 
~ t>f the ocean, and thereby to reduce all things to 
a level situation. 

Since theii, the earth yeft continues to circulate 

with regularity round the sun, notwithstanding 

the perturbing forces of the planets ;— ndnce all the 

countries on its surface still retain their elevated 

form, in oppoidtiou to those boasted mechanical 

causes, that labour incessantly to destroy it ;— 

^ce its impetuous rivers whidi pursue their course 

t3 
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towand the oeean, have tnot yet even smoothfld 
Amt abrupt and jirecipitoiis cataracts, omr mrfaiflh 
ibsy rush i«ith such unbodied fuay, it is phdn, 
'either that the world, as me now see il;^ da but <af a 
diort duration ; or else, that some ssspiiig handhaB 
iBlevfered, to retard the progEess jof cmaes ySSchj 
in suiBcieDl; length of itime, must needs prodnee 
thdre&ds. 

Eram the same fiirtal and deceitful sowece of sea- 
floning, the Christian rehgion, whose genuine^re- 
cspts and doctrines have sustained an^ordBid inqai- 
sttion of ages, against which, no systemiduiktiipoD 
false prindples could have maintmneB itself, ^en 
•for « moment ; this excellent dispensation, bveatb- 
•iflgfordi glory to God, and peace and gpod^will 
amcMigst men, was hastily rejected, because the pcv^ 
pulationof America, and the casual pnipeElies.cf 
the natives of that countty, could not be aecounted 
for by men who had no other data whereontoiea. 
son, except the imaginary extent of thdr own ge* 
•tttus, together with an entire ignorance of the situa- 
d(m of that continent, and the natuce of its inha- 
bitants*. 



■Aim 



* The protiiAity of America to the eontinftRt of Asia, is mow 
^MffCMBdy asetrtained by tke Britidi navigaloiv^ «Wmis^(llMs 
^distance between these countries was stated by theorists, as 
amounting to fui impassible gulf of some thousand miles.— The 
confident assertion of modern philosophers, that its inhabitants 
'-were beardless, is from many quarters proved -to %e fitei (9ae 
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Even at tUs daj, when thflie0arDncKiit$ ^fimoBs 
hanwiieetteffiBctMslly corrected hytb^atixmeesamxt 
of human knowledge ; the truth of Aob amiable 
«sligif]iiit8 agBin triumphaoUy caibdl in icpiealtbn 
by modem sopUsts, .becau«e ihs me^tioa of the 
wodd^ and its various prodiietkiiHi as rdated in 
tiie Jewisb manimg^y do «ot accovd premdy with 
the vague and desultcviy system of evoy idle 
ibecfoel ; jMcause Ais stufitendous wvink cf oanntfX)- 
.tesice cannot instaotly he explaxnid lay pxinciplei} 
crudely deduced from the transient And eontractcd 
analogies of a few speculative {Jiiliosciphers. 

In truth, the elevated genius of J^onginua, that 
ilkislrious cnUc of Greece, had not a juster cause 
for admira&on, at the noble and suUime descnp- 
tion ot creation, as recorded in the Jewish writings; 
than rational philosophy may have, at this day, in 
trading its aecurate coinodence witkauch few ftcts. 



CacMT'S aceoant of North Anierioa,^Cbok*B Toy«^fl, Manden'a 
fluimiia, ^, ^ke.) Amd Ibere is every refisQn f<Nr believing tfmt 
their copper colour* and other peculi«ritie«» are altogether the 
effect of climate^ since, in exposed situations, the progeny of the 
Europeans has'been found to suflTer considerable alterations in 
Umm circumstanoM, dmiiig theoouxse of dKMiefew ipencratiooa 
<iriiifeh h a y patsed^iaoe thair first cstabliAhaient on tluit.conti» 
vont. Jatfafise inntawesy tharefara, revealed religioni so-ffr 
from apprehending dang^ by the discovery ef truth, and the 
improvement of human knowledge, has only suffered from the 
Ignorance or minnfonnaftion of philosopher!* 



/ 
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as haye ocmie within the limited reach of human 
observation, on this admirable but incomprehensi- 
ble subject ' 
In these andent writings we are infonned^ that 
at a period indefinitely remote from the present 
age, the supreme cause of all things created the 
principles of this vast universe ; and by his om- 
nipotent will called forth light from darkness. 
The ambioit air, its clouds and vapours, were next 
in order separated from the formless mass of ele^ 
ments ; and the firmament of htoven proclaimed 
the second period of creation.— The sea and land 
became divided ; mountains, hills, vallies, plains, 
and rivers appeared; and the varied v^etable 
tribes of earth and ocean b^an their period of 
existence,' adding beauty to the third work of 
the ommpotent spirit. — Next were formed the lu- 
nnnariesof heaven,altemate rulersof day and night, 
dividing the uniform course of duradon into days 
and seasons, and years. The numerous inhalntants 
of air, chaunted the fourth period of creation ; and 
the inexhaustible shoals of the ocean, partaking in 
the bles^ngs of existence, multiplied exceedingly 
through the world. — Next, at their maker's su- 
preme command, came forth the various tribes of 

terrestrial animals ; reptiles, and cattle, and beasts 
of the field ; covering the &ce of earth with new 

and delightful varieties of life and beauty.— And 

finally, at a time but little distant from the present 

age, God formed man, intelligent like bis maker. 
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the duef 'woik of dus beoutifbl fbbcic, a moral 
agent, capable of distingmshing^ good fixim evil, 
imd accountable for his ao^ons to that supreme 
flpujt vho created him.' 

Such is tiie TStional, but exited UaloryixFcrea- 
tioB, as xdffted in the Mottdc mtii^; ^yfaecem 
subUmity and simplidity of language, phflosophical 
^aocoiac^ and the most intelli^Ue brevity, toe <8o 
esquiotely combined togeliher,Jut senders it impo6- 
akie to determine nvhicfa of these circumstances is 
«io8t worthy of our admiratbn. 

The disciples of X^ncurus, and die leas ocmsist- 
ent theorists o£ the presei¥t age, haive never yet 
proved, neither will they ever beid>le to show, that 
meohanical causes now existing, or any fortuitous 
odmbinatioos of them, or of others, t&at can be 
imagiiied to exist, are at all competent to add, even 
a new individual, to the numeorous laribes of kod 
and aquatic vegetsUes ; mudi less, to the fowls of 
heav^ or the fishes of the ocean; to the reptiles 
or quadnq>eds of «arth ; and least of all to sian, 
tlie humUe image of that intelligent cause who has 
condescended to manifest in his stupendous works, 
a lew of diose attribtites whidi, in vadety and ex- 
tent, can never be apprehended by ai^ created be* 
ing whatsoever. So that &e interfer^ice of some 
(mmipotent principle, utterly uriike to any known 
or conc^vaUe meohanical cause, xoust £arm&Ay 
-have taken place, even on the absti»ct reasonings 
of these very pUloaophers themselves. 
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In this entire aoeount of creation, as related in 
the Mosaic hktory, there is but one period which 
is in its nature defnite : namely, that of the for- 
mation of man, the final work of God; whose 
generations, as recorded in these veneraUe writings, 
enable us to trace backward the existence of his 
species through an interval of a few thousand 
years.. Antecedent to this event, the, succesave 
operations ri the omnipotent spirit, do not appear 
to be limited by any detenninable portion of dura- 
tion ; but in their, regular order of succesinon, are 
most beautifully,. and intelligibly, compared to the 
daily works of men, even before the sun arose in 
the east, to pursue his glorious course. 

Here then is an expanse of past duration, which 
affords ample range for the imagination of the 
most daring philosopher ; an abyss wherdji pre- 
sumption and vanity will easily be overwhelmed ; 
whilst the timid dove, diffident of her native 
strength, and frequently revisiting, with wearied 
wing, the friendly asylum from whence she took 
her flight, may hope at length to find rest for the 
sole of her foot 

In this perilous ocean, genuine philosophy some- 
times launches forth successfully: and by com- 
paring attentively its limited .and imperfect 
analogies, by reasoning with modest patience, and 
often revisiting the shore of time so clearly defined 
by revelation, it investigates with advantage, dis- 
covers resting places amid the vast abyss, and in 
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many instances^ is able to cofo&cm the extraordinary 
truths that are contained in the Jewish history of 
creation. 

The ocean has indeed left evident, and indis- 
putable traces, of its permanent residence, in places 
from whence it could not have been removed by 
any of the mechanical causes that now exist— 
Countries, at this day tranquil and temperate, the 
seat of human bdustry and arts, seem to exhibit 
traoes of the wild and unrestrained fury of the 
element of fire.— V^^table productions, and 
marine animals, appear to have been multiplied 
prodigiously on the face of the earth, at a distant 
period of time ; and have left heaps of their ex- 
uvias in situaticms and circumstances, totally inex- 
plicable to the wisest philosopher. — Quadrupeds, 
and the other brute inhabitants of the firm land, 
bear tlie character of a later existence.; little, if 
any, of their remains, bdbg found amongst ex- 
traneous fossil productions, in such drcumstances 
as demand a remote existence. — But of the human 
species, there has not been discovered a single un- 
equivocal instance of an ancient date, amidst all the 
immense vestige of vegetable and animal life so 
extensively dispersed over the face of the whole 
earth*. 



* It may, ^tfa the strictest truth, be affimed, that no unequi- 
vocal instanee of ancient human ^exuviae, has ever occurred ttf 
me a« an individual, in consequence of attentive personal oh- 
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H^Bce it k pkuB) that sa far aB pUlosophy 
calmly rMsoaa upon faets^ wkhoui foUowuig tbe 
crude suggestions of a delusive fantasy, it bears 
the £ui»flt and most honmiralile teatimcHiy m de- 
fence of revealed, as weU as of natural reli^on. 

If we cast our ^es over the aanak of the world, 
we shall find in tbe history of the human race. 



serration in Ireland, in Great Britain, and on the Continent. 
But negative assertions shonld alwa^ be made with diffidence 
and caution; and particulaily in the prewnt case, where Ibe 
contrary opinion has been confidently maintained by many per- 
sons; for which reason a general conclusion of this sort ought 
not to be admitted, without a very extensive and well-founded 
induction from negBtive examples. 

In addition, therafoie^ to peraonal obaervation, I have made 
it my business to inquire fipom men in different countries^ who 
should be the most competent, to give information, and have ex- 
amhied several of the very cabinets wherein ^ese exuvic are 
supposed to be deposited, without a single positive instance 
having ever ocDnrxed, or been iUrly attested; so that tbe negn*' 
tive examples are here extremely copious, and derived from the 
very best sources ; whilst the positive assertions that have been 
made on this subject are exceedingly few in number, and have 
come from persons little competent to decide on questions of 
tiiia sort. 

But the q^nion of Doctor Camper, whose minute inquiriea, 
and excellent anatomical knowledge, renders his testimony d a 
very superior kind, gives the strongest confirmation to this opi- 
nion. ** I think," says that author, <* it is a circumstance wor- 
thy the attention of the curious, that no human bones have been 
hitherto found, in a petrified state, and belonging U^the ancient 
world." ' S ec conjectures relating to petrifactions in St. Peter*s 
mountain, near Meestricht, by Petias Camper, M. 0. FhiL 
Trans. London. 
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a dear and dedshre evidence in faaraar of those 
general truths which our religion teaches, ccm- 
cerning the duraticxi of the earth and its inhabi- 
tants. The evident marks of navehy ia all those 
arts and sdteiKses that are the ofispring of experl* 
ence : the wonder and tenor with winch the ear- 
het phkloeep^TB (theikgli ia other ceapects well* 
informed men,) were wtont to behold many of 
those natural appearances, whidi longer obterva* 
Uon has slK)wn to be neiliier unoemmon nor 
dangerous : the general defect of all histories and 
tvaditions, anteeedait to a certJDn period, at which 
the Jewish writings affirm the world to have been 
destroyed by water ; .these cogent circumstances 
afford the plainest proofs that the human race 
has not existed here for many ages. 

There is 9ot naw a.naUon on ike ^rth, neitbar 
nail there been «ae for these tipo thousand years 
past, whose most remote trsi^hions extend with miy 
degree of probability, beyond that memorable 
pmod of d^ ju»ivers^ ddb^, which is recorded 
in thesaersd wridiigs;-90idNKt whftterer Mr. Y6L 
taire, and others, may assert, concerning^ the 
etermty of the world, its motions, or its inhabit 
tant^ thejT will fiod but. few national men to 
adopt his wild syst^n of astronomy, or who 
can be persuad(^ to beHeve that Ae- sun ever 
rose in the w^st, or that the Babylonians 
made observations on that luminary some mil<* 
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f 

lions of years ago, when it vrets at the north 
pole*. 

Ferh^ you will say, that &uch lariguage as this 
IS silly and childish, beneath the name of philoso- 
phical, and unworthy, of any answer— -yet I can 
assure yoit it is the gmeral language of that mise- 
rable schocd of modem philosophy, wluch searches 
for the most unknown: motians^ to explain those 
that are best knowii;— which bmaks fragments 
from the sun by diance, and then niysteriously 
forms diem into habitual worlds; whicdi makes 
the Dceai^ to act where it is notf;-T— which quotes 

ft 

* Mr. Voltaire, ^d after him tlie Abbe Ilayoall, belteres 
that the earth has an unknown motiuyti rouiul one of its equatori^ 
al diameters, in such sort, that its uxis performs an entire rere- 
lution in the space of four million^ of yeatt. ' Voltaire's pfoo& 
of this motion are founaed ob'M^ obMrvfttion of tiije <rtdi<|uity of 
the equator and ecliptic^ aaiid to haye bpen ^n^ by Pythias 
about two thousand years ago; on the .general accounts to be 
naet with in Ovid*s Metamorphoses, of strange revolutiona^ bav' 
ing formerly taken place' on the earths surfkce ; and on a wild 
fable of the £gyptiMs» sShxnem^ that tiie 91m r^w twice in the 
^est within the memory of their nation. r ^ay, this extraor- 
diaary philosopher seems to ima^n&it not very improbable, that 
the poles tlieinselyes may travel ovei* ditferent parts of the earth's 
surface; and it seenis but'k sli^t oijeation to this belief that 
tlie oldest monuments in-^ovoi^, th^^pymmids of Egypt, ar^ 
accurately situated to ^ce the cardinal ppints of the coanpass, 
tfie stability of which cardinal points entirely depends on the 
continuance of the poles of the earth itCtSitesam^ "{irecise spot of 
the surface. - '^" ' ' ' ":''--• 

f See Bufibn Theorie de la^erre. 



r 
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the febles of Ovid, or the tales of the Egj^ptians^ 
as its best authority ia natural history ♦;— which 
utterly rejects the delightful and profitable pursuit 
of final causes"f- — and holds the most precious mo- 
ments of life to be well employed in endeavours 
to discover the thoughts and amusements of trees 
and stones J. 

If this be wisdom, we, my friend, have reason 
to boast that we are not wise : if these be the 
vaunted fruits of freedom of thought, we have 
good cause indeed to rejoice that we are not free ; 
that we still retain a sense of our dependance on 
a wise and bountiful Providence ; and have not 
yet fallen into that universal anarchy of opinion, 
where each individual labours to enthrone, and to 
adore every wild phantom of his own wandering 
imagination, just as folly or caprice may chance 
to direct his choice. 



* See Voltaire's Period of 4,000,000 Years, 
f See Des Cartes, Maupertuis, &c. - 
t See Robintit sur la Nature. 
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, AS Belfast is the usual place from which the travel- 
ler sets out direct to the Giants* Causeway; and where 
he can with certainty be supplied with horses, or such 
vehicles as he may desire, to facilitate his journey, we 
commence our Guide from that town. Horses, chaises, 
gigs, &c. are to be had at the following Inns, with ample 
accommodations -.—Ponegall-Arms, (Sloan,) No. 11, 
Castle-street; White-Cross, (Linn,) No. 1, Castle- 
street ; (CamjpbeWs), No. 48, Ann-street ; Buok's-head, 
(Mishdly,) No. 2, North-street. Gigs and jaunting 
cars, are also kept for hire at several other places in 
the town, so that a choice can be had on the shortest 
notice — their hire may be agreed for, either by the 
day, or extent of the journey. 

Beaded the Dublin, Deny, and Donaghadee mail- 
coaches, which leave Belfast each day, the Wellington 
stage-coach leaves Magee's, No. 19, High-§treet, on 
the evening of Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday, at five o'clock ; and passing through Car- 
rickfergus, arrives in Lame at nine same evening. 
On the evenbg of Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
at the same hour, two rtage-coaches leave Belfast 
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for Ballymena, where they arrive about nine o'clock. 
Jaunting cars leave Higginson's, No. 53, Donegall- 
street, each evening at five o'clock, for Carrickfa^guB. 
* There are also regular conveyances, almost every 
day, for Lisbum, Llirgan, Armagh, Donrnpatricki 
Newtonards, Pangor, Hdywood, Antrim, Maghera- 
felt, Coleraine, &c. 

The Eclipse Steam Padket, saSs evefy Monday 
and Thursday, for Greenocjc and Glasgow: and 
leaves Glasgow every Wednesday and Saturday, for 
this port. 

TheJbUawing NcUcet re^secting Bdfiut^ may fa ac- 

eqiiaUe to ike Stranger* 

> Belfiist, anciently Sda^Farsad, signifying a town 

situated beside a ford, from a ford near where the 

Long-bridge now stimds, is believed to owe its origfai 

to a square castle^ which stood on the south-side ct 

Castie- street; near which it is alleged, the first En^sh 

settlers reared their cabins for security against the fai- 

corsions of dielrish-^vestiges of it remained t21 1811. 

Of the early history of the town, nothing it kfiotm 

tfll 1S15, in whidlyearit was burnt by the Scots, under 

Lord Edward Bruce. In 1509, the castle was taken 

and destroyed by the Eagfish ; and in 1512; it was 

again taken from the Irish, by Gendd Earl ofKSdsotf 

who demolished it. In I552,thisca8tle wasrep a ired,and 

a gmrrison placed in it by the English ; and the same 

year granted by the crown to Hugh M'Neill Oge^ <it 

Clandeboy. In 1612, the manor, town, and castle of 

Belfkst, were granted to Sir Arthtxr Chichester ; in the 

letters patent, it is caHed tcwn^ or xfSlage. 

About 1643) the town was enclosed on tfaetand-side, 
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byawnllandwetditch^ and entered by gates. la 1660 
itooatnaedonlyldOdwellingliouseB^arrangediiitafivc 
stieets ; and the hke number 4if lanes or tows. Apsil 
1706, the castle was destroyed by an accidentd fire,iQ 
wtuofa thvee daughtiers ef the earl dP Donegall pensh- 
ed«*firoin t^M tine it was net rebuilt. 

Jmie 17OT, the town contained 1779 houses, and 
S549 inhabitants; 7993 of whem were protestauls; 
mA656 Roman Gatholios. In 1791, it consisted of S107 
houses, 18,810 inhabitants; in 1807>it had increased to 
SS14 bouses, 22,095 uihabitants ; ' by the census of 
181S it consisted <^4416 houses, and 27,B92 inhabi- 
tants; at which time there were also 3S1 houses unin- 
habited, and 141 houses were then buildmg. January 
1317, there w^re 5i€0 inhabited, and 458 unin*^ 
habited hol»es; by a census taken this year, <(18^>) 
it appears there are 5932 houses, and 37,1 17 inhabi- 
tants. 

The increase of the revenue is still fnoreretnarkable; 
iu 1763, the gross sum of the customs and excise 
amounted to only 1^32,900; in 1770, to ^€63,600; 
in 17S4, the customs alone to jgl01,376 ; year end- 
ing 5th January 1802, to jffl82,314 : 5 : 11 J; and for 
the year eniiHng 5th January, 1 814, to 3^450,498 ; 
1821, ^€306,263 : 18 : 4, in which year 74,445 tons 
of coals were impcHted. The total expense <^coQecting 
the revenue of the port the last year was ^^,814. 
^taae year the exciise of the district ^unounted to 
<8fi21,00O. 

1785, Belfast employed thirty-five vessels in foreign 
trade, and twenty in the 6ome trade; tonnage 10,040 
tons; m 1610> seventy-nine vessels, wrought by 682 
Bae«i 

Belfast is more remarkable for the number and 
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real utility of its puUie buiUinga^ thfui for choir an« 
tiquity or q^lendour. The ttiost oonapieuoua are, the 
parish churchy dedicated to Sti Anoe, Donegall-street; 
St. George's chyrdi, (a chapel of ease,) High*8treet; 
bulk, on the site of a former church ; the oeiir Roman 
catholic chapel, Donegall-streeU Several places of 
worship belonging to jPreaby^erJans and Qisaenters, 
disi^y.a cpnfi»der»ble degree of. t^te.and neatness. 
The places of worship are^ two E^lablisbed* (or Protes- 
tant) cburohfs, two Roman catholic chapels, ten meet- 
iog«houses, belooging to different sect» ; one Quaker 
meetiiAg-hopse, and thre^.Metbodisjt chapels^ 

The other public biiildings are^-^the Academical 
Institutioq, the Wbitei J4pen-Hall» apd House of 
Correction, so^thi^ide of th^'^wn; tbe £k)mmercial 
BinldiDgs and Exchange, SQut;t)fen4<>fDonegiaU*street. 
The Po<fn-house» north-end of the same street; the 
Lancasterian School, Fever Hospital, and Dispensary, 
in Frederick-s|9^^ ; the DaUy aod^Sanday School- 
house, in Brown'»8(l''^et« ' 

From Belfast to Carrickfergus^ Eigjit JH^lileSm 

The road between thesei.pUces is remarkably pic- 
turesque, the greater part; wii^ding along the. miii^n 
of tbe bay, .n9w indi^cciminately calied tbe bay of 
Ciirrick^fergps,, or Qelfast. Oa.tbe right,. is the bay, 
with its numerous. ijbripping, beyot)d ivhicb is. seen 
^he shelving sho?re oC Down; and as tb^. traveller ad- 
vances, the prospect is still further enlivened, by 
views oj^ the iQ^i^^^^i H^ly wood and^^Dgor, the 
openipg of thabay, and . Copfslapd . Isles^ ; The. left 
presQixts a ffi^/ greater. v^ty-^<?ir,sevfJ8tf ff|i^ a 
succession of fine villas and beautiful plantangs 
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adorn tfaegmunds heartiie road. In the back-grouiid 
is seen theCflrvl^ltiill,'iambilIg 1 140feet above the level 
of the aijdniDgfaay>:'it6 /limestone- base andbasallic 
covering appear dijAinody from the road; also the 
three ban/«s from, which this Mil tidces its name. :A 
litileenavthJbf these caves,.isA lacg& whin dyke, run- 
ning from top to bottom of the hill; .the hfgh:TOQk> ^ 
west» i^ called Mae Ar^s \Fdri* The vienr in front, 
termoiates with the townsand castle of Carrickfergus* 
and the promontory of White^head^ at the entrance bt 
thebay* 

About t^^tnUesifirom Belfast, on the lefl^ are some 
frag)nent»x)f the ruins of Grgenctade ; ' and a little &r- 
dier, the Mail-coach road from Belfast to Derry,.by 
Antrin^ Ballymana, and Coleraine. A short wayf or 
ward is the village of Whitehouse, remarkable for its 
beings th6 finst^lace in Ulster where the cottojo madu- 
faetutB was established in all its branobes^^whick 
bu^kuifss is still carried en with taste and spirit . by 
the sdns <>f dn&^f th^ 4»riginal proprietwn. 

On t, Ti^ng'grdUnd, on the lefi, near the 4th mile- 
i^tone/.^re the ruins of dte moha^tc foundation of 
W^^e^hhe^i^tiidk tohftic^ been Ibrmerly attached ta a. 
rdigibus hduse in Doi^rn. Tradition says, an aaoient 
city call^'€^(i/&^ extended from the. adjoinii^ hill to 
the^efa. A short way 0n, the road passes, through 
the viMageof White-abb^; the Cotton mill which gives 
emi^loymet^t to its inhabitants, is seen a little to the 
left. One ihilo'&rMrard, same side, are some ruins oi 

Abmt^otxxA^B from-Carrickfergus^ on the left, 
one mile from the road^is the hill of Knockogh^ 903 
feet high. Nearittf summit are found several kind^ of 
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tomi 8faflH% eifibeidedittagreeiishcardi; and va- 
rieties c^ spar am seen w iadia g >hariSQptally thioiigli 
^e fissares of its RHd»^thev4ible- capped iridi basalt, 
tile N. E* ends eiwbkk temdnatft like wedges^ 

On tiierigiifc, about one mile and a haif fifoai 
Camckfti^us, is Sea^paik, tba seal of Thoaaas L. 
Stowavty Bb€|. and nearly (^KisiieipiJcfa, on the left is 
seen Sooutbush, the seat of James Craig, Esq.^— 4hs 
latter is bu^t oa an ancient military post fonnariy 
called the Seout*gi2Brd. 

One mile farther, on the left, is the site of the iM)ey 
of GooAum, or Woodbum, oi wludh not a vestige 
now remains, though die builfiting wis £bmieviyef 
cottsidenible extents 

" A distant age asks where the fabric stood?** 



At the ctttamce iatoCarridde^gosy cm the rii^it» op- 
posite to^ m old Baisrack, on diggijaig.a Iktle below the 
sarfaoe at low water,, ara faun A peaty sereESl kipds ol 
trees, and haaei notfr The ishi^Bs' ^f these nuts ano 
exactly MmStairto tbose fi>und i^ the oommoa peat- 
bags of the country, but the kernel$- of «ptEiny of them 
are pctriiKd into aleae of vacioils i:4A«Hi:sr whL^ oa 
anaiysis, t^ear to, be comp^s^d of evystallisiod 
carbonate of lime* Soaie of Ae . woed fouad, sallow 
and alder^ iaaloo petrified, and of a white colour. If 
the tFSTeller has time, he can earily, at low water, 
find a person in some of thi^ houses accent* who 
will raise htm a.few laits for a tiifle^; the petrified 
wood is very rare. The aea baa ancDUachadmueh on 
this coast withinraeoKNy-^gypaiBiSs fooiid aU along 
tlie shore, by digging, at low water. 

In Carridcfergos, the best lans ax^e Mrs. EHza 
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Anderson's, No. 5, Highnitreet; and Mrs. Hall'& 
No. 25, West-street, at either of which the travel* 
ler win meet with comfortable aceommodations. 
Chaises and gigs are kept for hire at both houses, as 
well as by other persons in the^own. 

CarridEfergus is a corporate town of great antiquity, 
and was incorporated by Henry II. or King John. Its 
castle is believed to have been founded by Sir JoHn 
De Courcy, Earl. of Ulster, soon after the conquest of 
the sea-coast of Antrim, by him, in 1182 ; in which 
year he settled a colony in that town, the chief of 
whom were the Savages. 

The church, castle, and county of Antrim jail, are 
the chief objects in the town, deserving the attention 
of the traveller. In the former, is a fine monument 
belonging to the Chichester family; it can be seen on 
application to the sexton. Strangers ai^ psually ad- 
mitted into the castle on application to aii officer, or 
other person connected with the garrison — ^the view 
from the top of the tower is remarkably fine. About 
two miles from the town, near the road leading to 
Ballyclare, are two beautiful cascades, on di&rent 
branches of the river of Woodbum — in the bed of the 
river are found many petrifactions. 

Carrickfergus has increased much in size within 
the last thirty years; by the census of 1821, the 
town contained 614 dwelling houses, and 3345 inhabi- 
tants. 



From Carripk/ergtis to Lamey Nine MUes^ 

The distance just mentioned, relates to what is com- 
monly called the shore roady by Ballycanry. There is 
another road to Lame, by Gleno^ usually called the 
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mountain road^ that reaches Larae in about seven 
miles; but it- is so rough and hilly, that it is only 
travelled by persons on horseback or^ on foot. — At 
Gleno is a beautiful cascade : in the liver are^ found 

> 

the like fossil shells as at Woodburn. 
, Leaving Carrickfergus for Larne, by the 5^ore, one 
mile from the town the road passes through the vil- 
lage of Eden, and about a quarter of a mile forward, 
turns abruptly to the left— the road straight on, leads 
to Island Magee, distant about two miles. 

Immediatelyafterthisturnof thexoad, Castle-Dobbs 
is seen to the right; and forward, on the left, Bellahill, 
the seat of Mariot Dalway, Esq. near which the road 
passes dose to the ancient turreted mansion formerly 
the residence of the family. 

One mile forward, is the village of Ballycarry ; just 
before entering which, are seen to the right, the penin- 
sula of Island Magee, and Larne lough. Near the 
soutliern extrmity of this island, is BlackJiead, where 
the basalt is first observed to assume a columnar 

form. 

On the right, at the entrance into Ballycarry, are 
seen the rdns of the church of Templecaran ;* and 
here in 1611, was the first Presbyterian congregation 
established in Ireland. A stone within the adjoining 
burying-ground, marks the grave of the Rev. Edward 
Brice, the first pastgr. 



* This churdti beloi^ to the prebend of Kih-oot, the first liv- 
ing to which the celebrated Dean Swift was appointed, with a 
sala^ of only £lOO per aniinm.— There is a very interesting 
anecdote in Sheridan's Life of Swift, of the manner in which the 
Deati resigned this living. 
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From Ballycarry, about half a mile on the right, is 
Red-hall, the seat of Richard 6. Ker, Esq. near which 
is a highly romantic vale, called the Old'tnill Glen ; 
a little farther on, close to the road,* same side, is a 
deep dell, planted with trees, called the SaU-hole ; 
during winter, a stream falls into this, and is seen 
no more. In 1597) a desperate battle was fought at 
this place, between the McQuillans and Mac Don- 
nells, in which the former were defeated ; and in 
NoVember,^same year, another battle was fought at 
same place, between the Mac Donnells and Sir John 
Chichester, in which the latter was slain, and his 
army cut to pieces. 

About two miles and a half from Lame, oncoming 
again in sight of the sea, the prospect suddenly ex- 
pands with great beauty, displaying a fine view of the 
entrance of Lame, or Oiderfleet lough, the northern end 
of Island Magee, and the peninsula of Curran, which 
forms the northern side of Lame harbour ;-*near its 
extremity are the ruins of the castle of (Merfleet. 
A little north-ward, Black^ave-head presents its hag- 
gard front, to the ocean; neiter is seen part of the 
town of Lame, and the Nine MaidenSy or WkiUan 
Rocks, in the offing. 

Reaching the shore, on the right, is the extensive 
Hmeworks of J. A. Farrell, £8q.irom which a consider- 
able quantity of lime is annually exported to Scotland ; 
and about one mile forward, the village of Glynn, 
finely embosomed in trees, presenting a tmljr rural 
neatness, no where rivalled in this excursion. 

At Glynn, on the left, are the ruins of an ancient 
church, formerly attached to the abbey of Kells, coun- 
ty Antrim, with the eight tQwnlands adjacent. On 

x2 
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the dissolution of monastic bouses ia 1542, this eh^ 
pel and lands were for some time held bj the Bishop 
of Down and. Connor; but afterwards granted by 
James 1st. to Sir Arthur Chichester. Forward* on 
the right, close to the road, is a spring in which 
are found the starstone, (Isk astrica.J 

Entefing Lame, the best houses of entertainment 
are Mrs. Sinnet's, and Mr. M^Henry's. The town 
is distinguished as old and neoo town ; the former 
is very irregularly buik — ^ia it are extensive flour and 
com mills. The new town joins the old, and consists 
diiefly of one long street, well paved, with many 
good houses, and has a neat and thriving appearance. 
There is a parish church, also three meeting-houses, 
belonging to different sects oi Presbyterians, one Ro- 
man catholic chapel, and one Methodist chapel. In 
1808, Lame contained 2512 inhabitants — by the cen- 
sus of 1821» 5018 inhabitants. In 1810| the duties of 
the port amounted to ji^14<,000, since which time its 
trade has gradually dedined to less than half that 
sum. 

.Shoold the travelier have a few hours to spare, 
when at Lame, we would recommend the following 
little excursion — ^Taking the road on foot, to the Cur- 
ran, d»tant one mile, about half*a-mile from Lame^ on 
the left, is the site of the andent church of Clondumalei; 
and a little forward, on the right, are vestiges of eo- 
trenehments cast up in Apgust 1640, on the appre- 
hension of a Scottish invasion — ^iartlier on, is the 
ruins of the castle otOtderfleet^ formerly an important 
fortress ; In 1315, Lord Edward Bmce landed on this 
peninsula^ on his famous invasion of Ireland. Ti^^ 
ferry-boats ply regularly between Curran and Island 
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Magee-^the fare is only one penny. After crossing, 
rake th,e road leading from the beach. Nearly half-a- 
mile from the shore, a little to the right, on a rising 
ground is a Druidical altar, the upper stone of which is 
upwards of six feet in length, and its west end of toearly 
equal breadth. Southward, about two miles, are the 
Gobbins, — stupendous rocks rising about 200 feet 
out of the sea, almost perpendicularly, and ^tending 
nearly a mile along the coast ; the most grand and 
interesting view of this immense preci{>ice is to be 
hiui fi^om the sea, for which purpose boats can easily 
be procured for a trifle. Immense flocks of birds build 
thdr nests in those rocks; and there are a number ef 
interesting natural caves on the sea side — from the 
top of the rocks, there is a very fine view of the 
Scotch coast, &c. — ^the grandeur of the scenery attracts 
many parties to visit this place daring Summer and 
Autumn. On the Island are the ruins of two castles> 
and the site of several ancient churches* Daring the 
rebellion of 1641 , this island was die scene of a dread- 
ful massacre committed in r^aliatimiy on sonie Ro- 
man catholics/ by persons attadied to the garrison 
of CarrickfeiiguB ; the nandier of sufferers has been 
variously stated, from SO, to 5000.* 

From Lame to Glenarm^ Ten Miles. 

The best way to Glenarm leads out at the lower end 

'of the ^new town, by a good road, made a few years ago. 

On the left, is seen Agnews hilly which rises 1500 

feet above the level of the sea. Two miles forward a 



f For further particulars of this massacre, we 'refer to a st- 
coad edition of the Hiatory and Antiquities of Carrickfergua, 
now in the Preaa^ and ihortly to be published. 
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litde to the left, are the ruins of the church of KUhf- 
gleiney said to have been a monastic firandatioQ-. 
About three miles from Lame, the bold promontory 
of BaDygally-bead, and the small bay bearing the same 
name^ are seen to the right. *^ Enormous basaltic pil- 
larsi" appear in the face of this head*land ; some of 
the joints are nearly eight feet in length. Adjoining, on 
a rock in the sea, are the ruins of CamcasUef which 
fives name to the parish adjacent — near it, on thelandi 
is an old castellated mansion, built by the ShaxtOf of 
same place, in 16S5 ;-*-'in the rebellion of 1641 , it was 
seized by the rebels. Forward on the left, is the 
parish church, and on the right, a meeting-hcmse 
bdoi^^ to Fl-esby teriaas. 

On the left, the h^h lands, called the Saltagh-braeSf 
sweep majestically from north to south : they consist 
of limestone, capped with basalt — ^the detadied coni- 
cal hill in front of this range is called Knockdoo, i. e« 
the BlaekhilL Same side, near the road, are the 
rums of two ancient dinrches; the lai^gest is called 
Solouir, the ether St. Conning. 

Near Glenarm the road is steep and ru^ed, but if 
the day is fine, the diffieidty of ascent is in some de- 
gree compensated, by the grandeur and variety of the 
prospect; embracing in the distance Ailsa, the moun- 
tain of Goatfield, in Arran, and the promontory of 
Cantyre, the savage wildness of whidi is smoothed by 
distance^ or lost in the clouds. Soon after reaching the 
summit, the village of Glenarm suddenly appears^ asit 
were, at the traveller's feet, in a most romantic situ- 
ation, on the sea shore, where, in the neat inn kept ^ 
by Mrs. Jane Dunn, the traveller will find comfort- 
able refreshments to enaUe him to continue his 
journey. 
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Adjoining the village is its castle, the seat of the 
Antrim family: — since it was buOt it has undergone 
several alterations, and at present has rather the ap- 
pearance of a modem structure. Strangers are not 
parmitted to enter its grounds without leave; and 
there is nothing to be seen worth the trouble of ask* 
ing it. 

In 1465, Robert Bisset, a Scotchman, founde4 an 
abbey at Glenarm, for Franciscans of the third order, 
and held a large tract of land in its vicinity, which 
Husrh Bisset forfeited by rebellion. In the reign of 
Edward 11. John More Mac Donnell having manned 
Maria Bisset, laid claim to the Bissets' property in 
Ireland; and after numerous battles, both with the 
Irish and English, became possessed of the baronies of 
Glenarm and Carey — part of the abbey is still to beseei> 
in the rear of the parish churcli. The Little Deer-park 
near the village is well deserving the attention of the 
geologist, the basalt rising as abruptly as the walls of 
a fortified city ; many petrifactions are foi^d along 
the shore near this village. From this place there is a 
fine view of the town and castle ; and die adjoming 
shore h seen to great advantage as &r as the point 
of Garron, distant five miles. 

From Glenarm to Cushendallf Ten Miles, 

A short way from Glenarm, is the hamlet of Straid- 
calye; and a little forward the beautiful vale of Glen- 
dye, is seen on the left, sweeping along the base of 
the infracted hills, that form its back ground. Pass* 
ing the village of Caimloogh, near three miles from. 
Gieniurm, the country becomes still more romantic ; 
traditloai says the last wolf kiUed in Ireland, was diot 
here about the year 17 1 2. 
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After passing the neat, fanciful School-hQUde of 
Drutnnasole, on the left ; a little forward on the right 
is Knappan, emhowered in tre^s; beyond which, same 
side, near the road, is the rock of Dunmaul, on its Sum- 
mit are some remains of an ancient fortress — oral 
history states, that" '< in olden time," all the rents 
of Ireland were paid at this place, and that the last 
Danish invaders of Ireland, embarked from hence. It 
is therefore likely that the rents just mentioned, were 
a tax levied off the inhabitants of those parts, by 
their savage invaders. 

- The structure of the adjoining rocks is curious, 
and. is as follows: the top of the mountain is basalt, 
then limestone ; again basalt at the trench of the fort, 
then limestone at the ba^^e, at least as &r as can be 
seeti above the sea. 

A few perches farther, is the " Point of Garron,'* 
{Giav'^nnt) r. e. sharp point, near which, on the road,l8 
an abrupt descent called the Foaran path. Persons 
who have chaises, or heavy cars, on coming to thilf 
paih:^ have often to get assistance from the people of 
the nearest house, to enable them to get the vehicles 
down with safety : light cars, or gigs, are usually taken 
down without this precaution. 

This formidable obstruction is about to be removed 
by^a work truly Roman. Francis Turnly, Esq. at his 
own expense, has caused a cut to be made through 
the lime-stone mountain on 'the left, and the rocks le- 
velled as far as possible, so that in a short time, there 
will be as little difficulty in passing the Foaran path^ 
as the other parts of the coast. 

This path takes its natne from a remarkably laige 
spring, seen on the right of the road; that evidently 
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comes from beneath the adjoinbg moontaios. The 
quantity of water issuing, is very considerable, and 
is said to be the same in the driest seasons. 

On the right, close to the road, is a large rock, 
called Clochen'Stuckeny formerly believed to be the 
most northern poinl of Ireland. 

A short distance forward on the lefl, on a rising 
ground, are the ruins of a chapely aod a burying ground 
called Arddinis, which gives name to the parish. — 
A little farther forward, a rivulet descends from the 
adjacent hills, and entering a natural arch formed in 
the rock, passes through the base of Drimnadraide 
mountain, and empties itself into the sea* 

Forward, the road winds close to ** the shores of 
Red'Baj/f at the base of Carriv-Murphi^ and Sktbh^ 
Barragfiadr Innumerable fragments of those moun- 
tains have fallen down, and lie beneath in the most 
promiscuous confusion. At every stqp, it may be truly 
said, the scene varies in fantastic magnificence, while 
the astonished eye beholcb the fraihy of even the 
most adamantine rocks, when grasped by the iron- 
hand of time. 

From this Sublime desolation, the traveller is agree** 
ably surprised by the vale of Glenariff, (literally GtenH' 
aircombf) the valley of numbers, which suddenly opens 
on the left : near the main-road is Bay-Lodge, the 
seat of the Rev. R. S. Dobbs. A good road, leading 
to Bally mena, runs through this glen; — ^we would parti- 
cularly recommend the tourist to proceed up it a&&r as 
the cascade, called Isndeara, on the river that is 
seen meandering down the valley— -distant id>out two 
miles. 

Passing tlie hamlet of Waterfoot, a little forward, 
on the left, are the caves of Red-Bay : they are four 
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in number, and are cut out in the face of a high bank of 
reddish sandy clay, in i^hich^are embedded numerous 
pebbles, rounded, and easily broken. One of these 
caves has been long occupied as a black-smith's shop; 
another is inhabited by a solitary female ; the others 
serve for boat-houses; — nearly opposite, is a salmon 
fishery. 

Further on, a new road has been made, to avoid 
a declivity; in doing which, the point of a hill was 
cut through, composed of similar materials as the 
caves, leaving above the road, an arch, resembling the 
Gothic. Close to it is a large cave, with three cham- 
bers, that were formerly occupied as school-rooms — 
sheep are folded in it during winter. 

Adjoining are the ruins of Castle-Carey, believed 
to have been built by an Irishman, called Carie, early 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, to protect this coast 
from the depredatory visits of the Scots. In 1598) 
it was held by Randal M'Donnell, at which time it 
gave name to one of the baronies of the county An- 
trim. On the same side, is a Roman catholic chapel, 
wdich is seen from the road. 

Half a mile on, the interesting village of Cushen- 
dall appears at a little distance ; to the left is seen 
the beautiful hill of Lurgeidauy easily distinguished 
by its semi-circular front. There is a very good inn 
in this village, where the traveller can be well ac- 
commodated ; it is a neat house, a little to the right, 
towards the sea. 

Cush^ndali contains 340 inhabitants, and is believed to 
take its name from Dallas^ a predatory Scot, who is 
said to have fallen by the hand of Ossian ; his- grave 
was pointed out, near the shore, within the memory 
of some persons living in this neighbourhood. 
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'^ Hie traveller of taste/' would do well to spend, 
at least, one day at Cushendall — he is probably iu 
the country of ' ' the genuine Ossian" rich in tradi* 
tions and fragments of antiquity. On the top of the 
majestic Lurgeidan^ is a rath, called Dundana* 
Mourne, where Fion Mac Combal^ with his Clana^ 
huiskiriy are said to have resided for some time. Near 
the south-side of the river Dall, that rans through 
this village, are the remains of an ancient fort ; and 
on the north-east, in a deep glen, are the ruins of an 
abbey, not noticed in our monastic history. An an- 
cient fortress, called Court Mac Martin, stands on a 
rising ground, close to the village ; — it appears to 
have been a place of considerable importance, and 
is said to have been erected by Martin Mac Owen, 
Francis Turnly, Esq. is erecting an elegant school- 
house on its summit. Adjoining is a hill^ called 
^* Gallotvs-hill" On the shore are some remarkable 
caves, formerly the resort of snmgglers. 

From Cushendall to Ballt/castle^ Twelve Miles. 

A new level road leads from h^nce, to the hamlet 
of Cushendun, (anciently called Bunnon Dinni) distant 
three ipiles. The old rodjd possesses most romantic 
grandeur, bi^t its wretched state prevents any travellers 
passing that way, except pedestrians. A little for- 
ward is the parish church, near which is a fine view 
©f the conical hill of Tivera. 

Forward, by the new road on the left, is seen 
TeivhueUi, 1235 feet high, with the majestib Trostan 
in the distance. Presently, in succession, appear 
Glen^BQlly-yeeman^ Gknaan and Glendun j the river 
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Dan runs down the middle of the latter: — on its 
southern banks are the ruins of the ancient church of 
KiUyavaUa; when you reach the shore, on the right 
are "the grotesque caves of Cushendun." They are all 
natural cavities, composed of what is called Breccia^ or 
pudding stone, and are evidently the effect of a vol- 
canic eruption ; they present a singular conglomera- 
tion of rounded stonesi varying in size, from a quarter 
of an ounce, to several pounds in weight — on such as 
can be picked out, are traces of fire^ Some of these 
caves serve for hawling boats into, and sheep are fre- 
quently kept in others, during winter. On the oppo- 
site side of the bay of Cushendun, are the ruins of an 
old castle called Castle Carragh. 

Regaining the great road, nine miles forward is 
Ballycastle, tq which there are three roads from 
Cushendun, all leading over the adjoining mountain of 
Carey — the best road is that farthest to the lef^ 

Again, the traveller, if not on horseback or on foot, 
is deprived of seeing an interesting portion of this 
coast ; as the shore road is so hilly and rough, that it 
is nearly impossible to proceed with carriages of any 
kind ; however, as some curious persons proceed by 
this way, we shall notice the objects worthy of obser- 
vation on it ; and returning to Cushendun, resume the 
common route by the road noticed above. 

About five miles forward, by this wretched rpad, 
on the shores of Cushleak, is the point of Tor; near 
its extremity are the ruins of a fort, called Dunavarre, 
said to have been built by giants; a place at some 
distance above it, is called the " Giants' Graved' 
This promontory is only eighteen miles from Cantyre. 
In some pld maps of Ireland, of the age of Queen 
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Elizabeth, Tor is called « The Scoi*8 Warning FyYti" 
from the Scots who had settled ia those parts making ' 
fires on it, to bring ovor their fiietids to their assist- 
ance, when about to foe assmled by the English or Irisli*. 

A little on, is Murloiigh, where is a stratam of the red 
day or ochre, so common upon- this coas(» Forward 
is the promontory of jBenmcMfie^or Faiifcead, about three 
miles from BaUycastle ; near it are three small lakes 
to the lefr. It is impossible to gvie the tourist a just idea 
of the grandeur and stiblimity of tfais'widnderfal pro- 
montory ; it *^ is by frir'the most magnificent basaltic 
facade yet discovered :*' some of the pillars are up- 
wards of 250 feet in length, and the toCril altitude of 
the precipice 631 feet. Tliere is a rugged passage 
down a fissure in the precipice, called ^< The Gray*- 
marCs Path^ 

About two miles from this, arethe C6al-mines of 
BaUycastle. The entrance! into the mines, is inade 
by cutting in the face of the freestone rock near the 
sea, no shafts being sunk at present except forihe ad- 
missiou of air. The coals are- usually found about 
I20l yards from the entrance ; at present the seam 
which they are working varies fiY)m six to*eight feet in 
thickness, coming from N. W. to S«' E. dipping gradu- 
ally towards the land. Above the coal are found, iron 
stone, black shivery slate, gray, broivn, or yellowish 
aandstone, and basalt or whiostone ; in one place a 
bed of shells was cut thrpugh, mostly of ;the limpit. 
Coals are found ^11 along this par]t .of the jcoast, to 
within a mile pf BaUycastle* Here is seen, within the 
sea mark, a singular whin dyke, called the Narth Star 
Ih/ke } its sides are as perpendicular as a well built 
stone wall ; its breadth is twelve feet. 
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We aov r^itumlo Ctuhendufu 

A$Qeniis^ G»fiQr» the hmmI fiv ievnal mOes, passes 
over a bleak iQOiuilain, presenA^ an uninteresting 
sameness <^ bog and hei^, without one object to 
arrest the attention^ if we eioept a few stra^ling 
sheepi or ». s<riitarr nioss*dieq[»er. On passing the 
summit} JJa and the Pa^pi of Jiira^ %47Q feet higii»ap- 
paar in the bluish distance^ and presently the ocean* 
isle of ii«liUKp9» and thatowa of Ballyeastle; beyond 
the latter, the while promontory of Ksnbaan^ oEilled 
also While or IFairhead, is obamed jotting into the 
ocean. 

AtMHit tifo miles firom Ballycastle, on the right. Is 
the parish chiflrch of Culfeightrin, and nearly opposite 
(a little ftom the road,) are the ruins of its ancient 
church. Forward, on the left, near the road, are the 
ruins at the abbey '. of Bwia^Marga^ founded by 
Charles Mac Donodl, in 1509, for monks of the 
Frandacan ordcf • A great part of the walk is still 
standiPg : the cbapd is lOQ feet in length, and ^ in 
bteidtlu A small oiatCHry haa been roofed soose years 
1^, whioh serves fer a hnryk^ place to the noble fa- 
mily of Mao Doanell ; ka new roof has much defeoed 
the Tenfarahte appearance of die building. On its 
gable is a fatofA ; and underneath, a stone with the 
foi)owi9g iAscriplifi^, nearly oUiterated — 



In Deiy Dei parisque virginis honorem, 

Kolinisrfmus atque illustrissimus 

BandolpliiMi lE*DonBeU 

Omm Pe A&txiiB 

£(oq «|fi »lU i m fieri eimrijt, 

Aabo Dom. 162K 
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Th^laige tnoontain to the south of thit abbey, is 
called Knockteadf i. e« the broad mountain ; It rises 
1820 feet aboTe the ocean, and is remarkable for pre- 
senting the same form, from whatever point it it viewed. 
On its sammit is a cairn caUed ** Caim an Truagh,*^ 
i. e. the hillock of the three. 

A Httle way on is the Qiiay of Brilycasde, on which 
1^0,000 was formerfy expended, now a ruin ; on it 
is a glasshoase, in a stmihtf state* Its custom-^iouse 
is now a barradb^-and except the hoase of Edmund 
Mac Ildowney, Esq. adjoining, aJl is desolation. 

Taming to the ieft, up a spacioytf road, finely 
shaded with trees, is the town of Ballycastle. The 
best inns are on the rig^t, a fitde abore the church : 
die first is kept by ■ FuUerton; the other, 

a fisw doors on, by Hugh 0*Hsale«*«coaches are kept 
for hire by the fonner. Ballycastle cotitaiQft one Pro*' 
tcatant church, a chapel of ease, one metftii^-house, 
belongingto Fresb3rterians, one Roman cutholic chapel, 
and one Methodist chapel. The parish church 
stands one mile fix>m the town, and near it is a char- 
ter-school for sixty female children. By the census 
of 161St the town and quay oontaiaed S37 dwelling- 
houses, and 1469 inhabitantai: 

Ab many tcnirists stop at leait one day at BaUycastie, 
we Aall notice sudi objects as are most desiring 
attention* 

Near Aediurch tee some ruins of a oastk^ erected 
by Eaaald Mac D^nneU, (afkerwardtf created Viscount 
of Dmdoce,) in 1M9; and abolit half $ mile from tlie 
town are some vestiges of the castle of J)uninneengy 
i. e. the-castle on tibe bl^t. On the river «f den- 
AaA, one ade soatkoeait «f the tomi, i$ oi.ald otM- 

y2 
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tie called Gabbim-Heir; atid at Kmbaan-^teadf three 
miles from B&llycas^^ arte tome remakisof an ancient 
castle, fonberiy belongti^ to the Soottiah sept of 
Mac Alister, who made such formidable opposition 
to the English, daring the govemoietit of Sir John 
Perrot, 

The mountain of Knocklead is highly desanring 
the attention of the mineralogist ; it '^ is formed by 
portions of three strata-— the uppermost basalt, then 
a stratum of white Kmestone, about 200 feet thick 
resting on a schistose* baae." Some fine crystals have 
been found here; and ov its southernr part aie the 
remains of aft ancient forest. 

Fotur mAie»frDm Baii|roa6ttk, at a place caMed Ar* 
itmy, (Ard-Moy^) i. e. yeHow hiU, are the remains of 
a round tower, about forty-four feet of which is stand- 
ing in a tolerably good state ;• it differs in many respects 
from the other round towem in the coun^ Antrim, and 
is weir deserving the' attentionm of the curious-^there 
is a good road to it% • 

Boats can al'waysbe had at the Quay of BaBycastle^ 
for those desiring an excurmn by^witery U^ BtUhHity. 
Benmore,^ Kenbatm, or CarrkllMp*Redei They are 
generally agreed for by the distance proposed : in 
these agreenieBts a portion of whiskey' is idways indud* 
ed, and ifHIte^'travellcir^ seem very anxious^to proceed, 
the boatmen will try to take an advantage. Tliey cob»- 
mon^j^ dMrtmd 6alf-it«guifiea^ and a quart of wlddcey, 
for A trip to Rathbn,ort1ie ether ^^jaat attticed; 
but will take less, kndnwe aometitties engaged for the 
half of that sum. . ' i. . 

' in making th^ voyage to Kenbaan and Carrick-a- 
Rede, leave the Quay wi^ flood tide, keeping dose U> 
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Ciie white preetpiee^ in whidi «w mimf ool$iir$l o|VQ0» 
eome of tliev are of fliogvlgi: liflftiatx#. aod c<ai l^ 
entered by a smaii boat. Kenhum, or. Wbiteh094i 
three miles from Bullycattlef is tbo narrow ip&^A^\fi$$ 
already nentionsd as sarmoaiilBid by^iha ruied of a* 
eastle : it consists' of a mass in whidihasfflt-fmdlim^? 
atofto are mutUiliyinibedded ill eiadi other . 

A littie on, 4^e preoipico rises to tb&b^hl of 290 
f^, near which Is a lafge cawe^ afeyjNtfe^n fe^ 
wide at the entrance, and about thirty-lli^feet higbt 
Near dus cave is Carrichra-ILedeiy famed for >|s singu- 
lar bridge^ 6ix fishers and oMdarkceside OB tfalifpQifS 
during 'the fishing seuoiii' ihe fishiirs jseeive on^^ 
third of the fidi taken, fiDr tihefar. wages; a tbifd gK^isa 
for the boats and nets, and the remainder to the 
proprieidnu 

When the tlie ansirerd, BeiUOBe a»d Raddin caos 
by a jttdiotoas arrangeaient, .be. viiittei ia.tke sami 
excursion. By leanring the Quay wirli tiie first of obb* 
and'fidHng down tha eoast with the tida^ Benc(KW 
IS seen to great adibmtage; after which, stretching $iver 
to Uriiethaibenr, iii Sathlin, vei^ little wore iim^J^ 
lost than by proceeding direct to Clivrch*bayf thf[ 
usual landing place* . .:, ., 

Supposing the toonst safely landed: in ftathli^tJito 
fi)iiowingoH^nal noticesof tlurt idbmd may be ijit^rest-' 
ingf as they hw^e no conaexioii whatever wilJl tl^pse 
given by Hamilton* - 

Rathlin is believed to take its name from Miu^ai ^ 
tribe or bdUtatieii, and kant mi&c^^&i^ habjta-' 
tion in the water. It forms one pamh m i^e dH^ips^ 
efCoBSKH*, divided kite twen^ve qnftnfir^n4f /Ci^ 
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aneqaal sistei and oouuiaB 19d6 acres, about one^ 
fourth of which h arablevprodudng ooni, baiiey^ flax, 
and p^toeA The thsee first are titheable, and 
Uie tithe amouiits to about MOO per amnim. 
V There » no town* m the island; three sumll and 
>^^gH>% hattdecs, are>d^;nif^ with the names of 
Knockan, kltft and Sfaabdra. — ^There is no licensed 
housefor the^sals of spints, and only one for groceries. 
There is one Prgaestani ohlirdi, and one Roman Ca« 
th^riic chiipeli 

By the census of laiS, the ishnd contained 1148 
inhalHtants, 80 of whom were Protestants; and by 
that of 18^1, 1080 inhabitants, at winch time the 
oldest man was 86» and/ the oddest womlm 87 yeiirs of 
age.' 

The end towards the Giants' Causeway, is called Ken- 
rameTf i. e. the great end; the other KkikMy u e. small 
rOnd. Near Ushetista lake of frerii water, upwards 
of a mile in *dmu»f(nrenceu-lt. is 144 feet above the 
kf^l of thesea* - Hiiare b also another lake in the 
opposite end of >the xriaad, called Cligan, 238 foet 
above the sea. The highest hill ta called: Ksn TVieon, 
it is 450 feet high^-^Ncar Ushet, is Doon Pmnt, re- 
markable for its resemblance to. the Causeway; its 
pillars hafe commonly five, six, or sevai sides* 

There arenoattdniss here;-^-«ndoidy one sum- 
mons has been served in theidand for the IfAt five 
years. There are two schools : — a: doctor has settled 
this season. 

Tlie cttdkoo usuMly visite this bknd an|iually» for 
a day or two; rails are numerous. in their season ; 
ravens buSd in the caves and crevil^es tf the roeks on 
the shore ; and thb year, a pair of magpies have been 
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seen. A vast number of starlings and wild pigeons 
build in the caves. The channel between thi« island 
and Ballycastle is cidled Shtnckna^marrny i. e. the 
hollow of the sea. 

From Ballycasile to tJie Giants' Causnoa^, Ten MUes. 

On leaving Ballyca8tle» for some miles the country 
is rather destitute of picturesque effect ; and the ejre 
in search of variety, either wandeis o'er the expanse 
of ocean, or again retimis to the chalky diA of Rath- 
Jin. 

^ Three mUes forward^ on the eight, a road branches 
off to the rock of Camo^-er^r^ywherethei^ is a brieve 
of ropes from the mainland to the rock, over a chasm 
sixty feet wide, and upwards of eighty deep. This 
bridge is an object of curiosity to the traveller, and 
even the rock is worthy of examination. Few strang- 
erft however attempt crossing this terrific bridge; 
many are even unable to descend the steep decliv^ 
to it ; a good view of both can be obtained from 
the rock heads, a Uttle to the right. From this place 
the traveller may continue his journey^ by a r^Mul 
leading along the coast, which again ^joins die main 
road, near Ballitttoy. 

Passing through BalUntoy, i. e. Northtown, on the 
right is seen its parish church, and on the left thfe 
high hills of Knodcsoghy, and Croaghmore-^the latter 
is the highest, and rises most abruptly; some rude 
ccduninar pillars are seoi near its summit. ' A kind of 
coal or foMil wood, is found on the right near this 
village; it exactly resembles charred wood ; its baric, 
knots, ^ are easQy distinguished; when burning 
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it fimefifl'like rotten tinber. It is found beneub 
tvcnty &et of solid basalt; the heads of tfae tiees all 
lye to the eastf and seem as if laid down l^ a stonn. 

Kear this on the left is Mount-Druid, so called from 
a Druid's altar near it Forward the road passes 
through the hanlets of Templeustragh, Currysheskin* 
and lisnaguUen ; on the right, near the shore, stands 
the castle of Jhms^verkii now a ruin, fixnnerly pos- 
sessed by the sept of O'Cdian (O* Kane J and inha* 
bitad by them down to the Ikae e( Cromwell. 

A little further, on the right, close to the shore, is 
Fart-Bodan, or Salmon Harbour; it is only remark- 
able for its sahmm fisheryt wbieh lets at stid^ guineas 
per annum. 

Bresentiy, tn the rif^, the lands near the shone 
have a bolder swdl, and rise to a considerable height, 
prsscniang in sueoessiQti tiie badcd of Dengore, Pleas- 
kin, and libe Giants* Cmiseway, On neaching the 
ccMS'foads, <hat to she left leads to Baslimiils*««to 
the ri^it, to the Causeway, each about n mile distant. 

As there is no inn at the Giiants' Causeway, the 
traveller is advised to praeeed first to Bushmills; 
tunung off to wfaieh, on the ri^4 is Bcntfidd, the 
seat of Jackson Wray, Esq. aiid qn the left, CSogher, 
the aeat of Francis M^Nagbten, Esq. The only am at 
Bushmills is Gartland*s, wfaich,4bough pretty cmnfoit* 
able, is much too f»nall dunug Aeseason of visiting 
the Causeway. It is themfore necessary, on arriving, 
to inquiee n beds can be had« as sommknes visitom 
are either obliged to go on to CoUraiae, or beind^ 
fermttty lodged* 

The stranger is now teaaed with a nnmbier of ngr 
ged followers offering themselves as Guides. He has 
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no occasion to form any treaty with those persons, 
,for however late or early he may choose to visit the 
Causeway, he is sure of being annoyed by their im- 
portunities, 

Proceeding from Bushmills. to the Giants' Cause* 
way. — ^On arriving at tiie Rock-Headsy or path leading 
down to the Causeway, gigs, horses, or the like can 
be left in charge of some person at the adjoining 
houses. 

A little west is the cave of Portcoon, composed of 
stones embedded in a basaltic paste. It has two en- 
trances from the land, and one. from the water, into* 
which the sea rushes with great violence. The dis* 
cliarge of a musket or pistol in this cave, has a 
wonderful effect. Further west is Runkerry cave ; it 
can only be entered by water ; its breadth at entrance 
is twenty-five feet, h^ht Mxty-three ; no boat has 
yet ventured to its extremity*-— Its extent must be 
very considerable, as the inhabitants of a house, one 
mile from die shore, are occasionally disturbed' by its 
noise, underground, chiring winter. 

Returning to the Rock-Heads :— .-on the ri^ is a 
path leading down to the Giants' Causeway, and des* 
cending to the little hills on the left, called the Stock* 
ans, the tourist has the first view of the great object 
of his journey ; here he will probably rest for some 
time, lost in wonder and admirattcm, (his ieye ranging 
from the base to the isummit'of this most magnifiqent 
amphitheatre,) repeating to himself, in substance, — 
<* Wonderful are the wdrics of God." 

Forward is the semicircular bay of Fort-Noffer, 
literally, Por^4ta-^Atr, i. e. the Port of the Man ; pro- 
bably taktfi from the legend, that the Causeway was 
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fbmied by the Giant Fkni, alias, Fin Mac Comhal, to 
oiable faint to pass over to Soodand, to annihilate his 
Soottisli eoeniies. On the west side of this bay is the 
Giants' Causeway, consisting of three distinct moles, 
B0ar each other* alid lost in the sea ; they are dis* 
tingidshed by the names of. tiie Little, Middle, and 
Givat, or Grand Causeway. The extent of the lat- 
ter at Isw water is above six hundred feet; uid of 
the Little Causeway, near four hundred. At the 
Middle Caasewi^ there is a curious mound of piflars 
ealled, firoi^ its sh^ie, the Honeycoimb. All the pi}« 
kuTS nearest die dt& have an indmation to the west ; 
where they dip into the sea, they indine to the east. 
Hie number of baasltic {Mllars composing theseCause- 
ways, has been computed at about ibrty thousand, 
varjFing in diameter ftom liAee»4o twenty-six inches, 
they sink to a depth yet tadcnown; their surface pre- 
sents the appearance of a regular pavemrat. ** Each 
pillar is fi^rmed of several distinct joints, closely ardcu- 
laied into eadi other; tbeeonvex endof the one being 
accurately fitted into the oottcaveof the next^ somei> 
times the ooooavity^ soooetiraes the convexity, is vapper- 
most; Mnd in some instanoes botfi ends are concave, 
«id in others both convm." ** The stme diver- 
sity of* daneasionB which wffl be remavked in the dif- 
ferent sidesof each pfllar, also presents itsdf in the 
difbrent joints, two of which avesridomor ever of the 
same length in the same p^lar.*' 

The greatest length of any of the piUars above the 
ground is in^ the range eayed the Giastts* Loom, the 
tallest of which aie <iiiii^4boee feet, and about two 
feet in diameter. On the eastern side of the Grand 
Cause way, is a pillar with tbirty-eig^t joints, and two 
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have been broken off. Tbc length of the jdhnts of the 
[nllars varies from four feet to four inches* 

** There is only one tnanguhur piUar throi^hout the 
whole extent c^the three Canseirajm; it stands near the 
east side of the Grand Causeway ; — ^there are bdt three 
pillars of nine sides; one of them situated in the 
Honeycomb, and the others not far from the triangu- 
lar pillar just noticed. The total number of four and 
of eight sides, bear but a small proportion te the entire 
mass of ptUarSy of which it may be safely corapnted 
that ninety nine out of one hundred, have ei^r §ve, 
91X9 Or seven sides. 

<' The contiguous sides of the several fnUm^ are al- 
most always of equal dimensions, although two sides 
of the same pillar will seldom or ever be found equal." 
In one instance a pillar with eight sides is seen sur* 
rounded by those with six sides; the lowest range 
of pillars are always most sharp in their angles, and 
close and uniform in dieir grain. 

<<In the face of the headland, which rises from the 
southern end of the Causewi^^ at an elevation of 
more than two hundred feet, immediately above the 
Middle Causeway, Mes a bed of a peculiar substance, 
extremely similar to ashes; and varions fragments, 
mostly rounded, which generally float on water, re- 
sembling cinders and pumice-stone, and unquestion- 
ably the products of fire^ are found loose here, and 
also on the sea-shore, and in other parts of the cHffs.*' 
^tween the Causeways there are two whin dykes, 
which cut down throu^ the precipice, and are lost 
in the beach. According to the volcanic hypothesis, 
<* they were originally open fissures> wide below, but 
terminating above in the form of a wedge, which were 
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afterwards filled from below with melted mineral mat- 
ter, projected iiom the interior of the earth." The 
Neptunians suppose just the reverse : in the bay ad- 
joining there are other whin dykes, lost in the same 
manner as above. 

The traditional account of the formation of this 
wonderful Causeway and Coast by Giants, is recorded 
in almost every grand or striking object. Hence 
there is seen the Giant's Gateway, Giant's Chair, 
Giant's Loom, Giant's Theatre, Giant's Orgatn, and 
Giant's Well ; where an old woman sits to sppply the 
travellers with a draught of excellent water, rising 
from amongst the pillars. 

Ascending a path that winds up the steep on 
the south of Port-Noffer, you arrive on the sum- 
mit of the cliffs, where you have a view as sublime as 
beautiful, of the 'coast from Donegall to Fairhead. 
Following for some time tlie windings of the cliffs, 
you arrive at Port-na-Spania, so called from one of 
the Spanisht was Armada tha lost near its base in 
1588. A little forward are the remarkable pillars 
seen from the Causeway, called Chimney-tops. Here 
is a groupe pf pillars called the Fan, from their shape. 
Pleaskin, Plaisg-cinn, i. e. dry-head, Js the next 
great object of attention i it rises to the height of 370 
•feet, and its front presents no less than sixteen strata. 
At is base are strewed numerous fragments of rocks 
that have tumbled down from its cliffs; above is a 
stratum of red ochre, on which stands a range of ba- 
saltic pillars forty-four feet high : « a bed of irregularly 
prismatic basalt, fifly-four feet in thickness, succeeds,*' 
and forms the basis of «' another range of massy 
columns, larger than the former." ' 
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, Forward is JBfi»gore, i. e« tbe Goat's Ptomdntory ; 
here is a stratum of coal or fe^ail wo«d bfilir«en 
(vro MKws ^ jpillars ; near it is Bmi^n JOmimih i^ e. 
the mountain of D«9J9h 8onQ^ry» whfv^> aeoordiog to 
liridition» the Sffandinaviaii driticss let loose tfaeir celes^ 
tial fire on Fhn and im way, for their pfvaumptioiii 
and traasformed |ke» inlo Hoae» Four Jarge stones, 
or rocks, at Bengore, as« still pointed Out as four 
brothers who shared tha^t &te, ^ad ofibars are shown 
by the guides. 

Haviag now pointed otili to the eurious traveller, 
the principal features of Ihis coasti we shall noit even atf- 
tempt a9 explaimtaooof ibeirmiDeralogicalphaeDomena, 
which it is probable! will for eifi^ remain inexpBoable ; 
but leave the Yulcantst^^ Huttonians, and Neptunians, 
to stttle their respective theofiCA. ^ Indeed it would 
appear that NiUure had formed this Causeway merely 
as a lasting object for the wonder of mankifid'f«rper- 
heps in no scene do we see siidi wonderful worlds of 
th^ Deity/' " Not the army of' n Xerxes, with an 
Archimedes to direct them, eouid form my thing so 
grand, so uniformly various, so exceeding every work 
of art, so passing the ordinary course of nature/' ^ 

From Bushmills to Colerainef Seven Miles. 

Having returned to Buriimilis, tlieraare two roads 
kAdingirom that village to Coleraine ; we prefer that 
by the castle of Dunluce, though rather about. 

P&ssing a bridge over the liver Bui^, on the left 
is the parish ehurch.of Dunluce ; and a little to the 
right, on the wert hank of the river, is a magnifieent 
range of colunmar basalt, resembling those seen at 
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the Giants* Causeway. Near it; on the right, is a 
Roman Catholic chapel. 

Ob reaching the shore, a Uttle foryrard, on vthe 
right is Port-Batlintrea, a fishing station* on^its^ western 
side is a neat villa, belonging to Jfltnds Leslie, £sql 
called Seaport. Near it is seen- a very curious wlm 
dyke, obliqae and undulating through the - horizontal 
strata. This dyke is formed of different. varieties of 
basalt-^th^ interior part differing from its sides. 

Forward, near the road, are the extensive ruins of 
Dunloce castle, a grand and venarable monument of 
feudal' state, closely connected' with many important 
events of Irish history. In 151 S, it was hdd by the 
English ; but was that year taken from them by 
Daniel Mac Quillan. In 1584, it was besieged by Sir 
John Perrot, Lord Deputy, and not ^surrendered till 
the artillery began to ' batter down its walls. In the 
following year, it was again lost by the treachery of 
the garrison ; and the constable, Peter Carey, killed^ 
but soon afler, Sorley Buye Mac Donnell was obliged 
to surrender it to Captain Merriman. In 1606, it was 
reserved l)y the crown for a garrison, when they 
should think fit. In 1639, tlie Marchioness of Buck- 
ingham, then Countess of Antrim, resided in this 
x^astle ; one stormy day, while dinner was getting 
ready, the part of the rock which 'Supported the 
kitchen, gave way, precipitating the dinner, cook, 
and eightt other servants into the abyss ^beneath, on 
which she instantly removed to Carrickfergus. April 
1642| it was taken by the Scotch General Munroe, 
and the Earl of Antrim mkde prisoner. 
« History and tradition arc equally silent, as to the 
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tii^e when thii^ castle w^ fpunded»}OF by wjJj^m.iTrd*^ 
(^ition, IiQwever* says, it was long possessed by an 
Xrisli cliiefy qalled' Mac C^uillan ; .an^ bjf.a.^arHag^ 
alliaiKie became the property, of th^.^mily of Mac 
Pqnnell. . j- .. ; .-.i • 

. About one rpjle. for vv^d, on the right> ^rie.,tbd 
ruiqs of the^ cas^e^ate4 mansidn ^of Qallymagari^* 
fi^oierly the residenqe of the Antrim Camilyi on their 
removal from Ballyca^le> from whence they r^oiQyed 
to Glenarm. 

. One mile farther, on the^left, near the road, is the 
remarkable basaltic cplonnade of Craigahuller ;; nearly 
oppQsitjS is the village of Portrush, pleftsaQ^Iy situ- 
ated on a .peninsula. The roqk on its eSiores, 
contains numerous . impr^ssjons of the . Cortma Am- 
^mfinis. .TJijB atljpining rocky islets, eddied i\ie.&cer\rmi 
AX^, A>rmed of thet satpe rode. Tb^' Wl^teiStoeka on 
.0is coast cgnMiT^numeffQus caves ^at ca9l fbQ eor 
t^ed from the sea. . . . .' >j . :. * 

Three miles forward, is ColerAiney.^op^%»iOtt«^<- 
ro^A^ranj^ i. e. the 'Town of Jtbc) Forts.: it was.^lso 
;9pm.e|iipes .called Banning,, from the ciyer BeiuA» .^Qie 
Jarest inns are.kept by Miss Henry, and Mr.M'GrQtty : 
the. former is pn .tbe Antrim,, and tbfe Istft^ on the 
Derry sidej ^t the e^d of a .hfti^0.aie wooden bridge^ 
• which crosi^d th^ river ^ann. . • -.;;:£.; 

Coleraine is a very ancient city, and wat (^(K^riy 
the capi^. of.a county to iwbiQh it gave n^me, 4nd 
the .se9;of a bishop* St. Carbreus ^was i^f i^t.bi^h^ap^ 
about . A. tV^ 54?0 — hene^, apcprdiqg to Lord.GfHi^ 
though :t)^e.^& be. di^jQflved, th&jqity £fy}lii:^£iin^y.;ful 
. The .^i^Mipt ftf , Col^r^er wa^,. fornierlyi) c^{e4 
P*Cahan's (^qtrntryj^- ]and : j was early ; §?ttiei^ o^y ^tftp 

z2 
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English Wk ihMr arriVli] in Ihid island. The preii^ 
towtt wktt glided by Sii^ John Ferret, wh«n Lord 
Deputy M^ t^^t <^ ttre w»U by which it was enCom^ 
passed is still t& be seefu In the prindpal nftreet, 
or square, palled the Diamond, are a number of old- 
fohidtied heAensesbuilt aboul i 604*, "vrhlth fikm «i^:ttlfous 
conustfBt to those of later titne^. bere are two Pro^es^^ 
tgtitV:hurdfler,iliye« ^j^^^yteri^ tneetk>g-heu9ea, ofte 
RoKMiti' ca^ollc ehapel) and otie Method^t vae^ng* 
house. 

By the census of 1813, the eiQrtfnd liberties (which 
esttend three tnlies round the town on the Aniriift 
i^de of thevmr Baxifi), contained 8817 mhabitsinte-^ 
afld hy thai of I8fl, 11455 dwel^g houseii, ittid 
9648 k^bitants : <H8 <yf these houses are in th« city 
-and «ubuffas> and oi^Miili 92Q0 inhabiumts. TiMMt 
pait ^ &e ^ty that standi in the ^ouoty Deit7 ade 
^> the SiCnn, is cidted KltkMren, atid coataifift by the 
census of 1821, 385 dwelling housed :>te ^e Mt 
tieviaia e^ €be )fiaiiiber of iahablnantsl 

One ttiile Mp the river Bann by KiNowen, is tfie 
^moft Leap) er Cutt where the Salmon at<etak^; 
»etir whic^ itte fibe fine &emetoesof Sommek^t, a»d 
€tede Wms^ The ohief Saltfton t^ishery id caHted tiie 
CMMiigh ; it lies Mow ihe tovirn^ the %b are ftiubii 
scarqer than formerly^ The lidherieft aire let at 

FnNfi Oetetftihe, #e would pat<tioukii)y reeomttiend 
D|ie ibuitet to ^sit Dimmhill tloude^ the s^t itf Sir 
^istrey 8rk(^ Btiit. ^IbKneriy the property ^ thellile 
Eari af Bristol, Bifthep of iDeny:) it is tib^Olt <fi^ 
kf)le&r d^lKttt, and ftot <m any of tbe 40GkNbg 4^ds : 
b«(t ^ 4M i^tiified, the tranMle^ itf^ be ^y "GOIA- 
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,|k»ii8atedif<Ni bis. time iuld.^tro^bfei wej^e h^ oulyr to 

^.cswmiae tbe:pfiiiHi^gfS(.:f^|^{:fe'jij| Qumber Mdysi^f, 

prohMy muclvjti¥0ie§4jqi)y ^ot^r o<41^<^P<.<a; tbis 

;luBgdoiD« Maay of tb^vi.ase |he,wpff]^,4}f B^^mr^^ 

ed by the late Bishop, diuriogihis >{r^qji)Q{i)^ visil» to 
the Continent. The house stands on a considerable 
eminent/ ifitlibiJiaiMking a moste^etcaBife vieirrof the 
mest.pponub^otrijS^wrf^ ,o^j ^b^. Caiisav^.^yy ^he* fine 
strand of Mn^Uigai^ Eiausbowen-h^i^ j^^ -^^ 
adJMGbt country; is. very^w|id> whipb ^y^ i^ifn^ft 
pictiir€;8qiie.f^o|.tP .U)e ij^pi^y^epts around Dq^,^-' 
\hHL:v The^libmry .CQm^nf,i»9. fss^l^nt^ (^lect^Q.j»f 
h6ok»^jjandiis:fiQ(^ HP' in^ % iQ08t|.ta£yteful maio^ec^rr 
inogtbf tb^ otto.t'PQffip ^a.>Ml.fini(^hed« and n/^ti|y 
furnished. The family permit respectable ^tran^fs 
^djpawfire^ilbrOui^jtJlpftftf.rfrthelio^SQ,^ • 

• • • » r 

•FriMil C!^Mtine:i»:Ball^mont^t Six Mdes. • 

' i .:• 'ill. T "to iiiniL.i h '/- . ,: J> •! . ... n -./j't 

• . Hailing l^tColef&nifii^f^&hfil^aristAdvartPWrlbe^ 
ifiia^deiigbtfoliprospect afrthi river'Bimtt> i* e^. WMie 
Riser^'fwydk. ia aeen-giidiQg.'.iAi apkoHfjand. .uoraffl^ 
gvandeat to. the bcanan : iiabooB9rtfi«lj(i[ted.i)lilh c<Mni- 
fiddly :^iiie)ado«l8,; pbuni^gt^: mi Jbcm.bfV^fy ad^ii^ 
botU beahtyjiBiidSQtei;Mt^btli&«QeM.:, ;r'.] . . - « 
'NQUDidbeibwiiyjondte i%bfty.dio0eUQctb^;ijv^«>^ 
lai|^e;T«iadni,^idr/rMH Mlfed,cjy{ounl;hl^d»lni:0drb903 
from the English family of thattjttftnlei iMjbo ^Rva^ ip 
IH^teto^ih John De CkMwoivlQ 116)2^. Pr«^sent)jy!the 
nMLkreepi ttik AeU^'Almi fhrvard^lcufb^ijQQr jg^yi^ 
Sleiionra Mdbl«i6BMtBrid0ii-/fil^ Mi^:6«ftP 
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psBWs ArMgh die •eiaensive dnuiedne <if Ledie»faiil, 
^e setefdr jK tti ca Lelftl^ £ai}.;:the'maKMii>n*hoiife9s 
Kefen'to gfeat aMkrablagte 0!i tbe^^ghc. The best inns 
in BtAfymbney are Mitt N«ftl*s, 'in tbt Mam ^strcet ; 
IumI Dliffd Itead'ti) dioreli 9lr«^. U9ie {><i|HiiBtion 
"oftfieton^tiblftboM ISOCXr ' 

. Prom BaUymmtBif to BalL/nteMa^.Fjfimn hSih^^ 

On leafing BttHyiftoiiey') lli^^touiAry becmoea at&l 
leas ittterealfaig, ^l^<e ^na*4 ^aaahg cfasbug^ an es* 
temite tract df peat b<iig% onceaaioiiaily >bMkea by 
(Mitckesef^onyoUtcivMiott*' In ^tiid dktlance, oo the 
ilsft is seen the gt<6i^ mage-of Wdtmtai&t»,UM>tnmonIy 
railed the Aum mounttilnij Aiait ttrittiaftte wiih 
iSTnodeteUd*^*^ ^odiids M th<»^rigbft ^e i^i&f dea- 
UtHte^ibtereiBt. 

Five DdileB 'on^ is ihe hamltot ^Dutfloj'y'^rhMe the 
Mail-coach changes horses ; and about two miles and 
a half £bAra«4. ofi the r^ti near onel^iiutda half 
from the road, are the Coal-mines of Killymorris. The 
^etial, or AmbII wmid vaaed^«^eac«l7:ieaeiiibles that ao- 
J|i€ied at BaHtttti)i7«^h is also xsmred \by ^rhiilstose 
'^' biMoltl ''^SajfnbolthesQriOo^ m awty/reiaarkh 

tM» plac4 ^daUad 4fie CrAigSy mA jntar thein ju^e 
tkrcfe Ia»g0^stiin68^'flet40pri^^^irtii^ii(tle^atance^^^ 
each other; thay4»ejft^e/' SBc^iiUidiaeren'ftet h%h. 
i^oiat m&^isxA&AA^i^Bim afe > wm direcUoai»: '4r a 
^Shildttal chats' ito'ci^er^tim ta ten ^ 

')oiig>^iii)id^^{ghiPbnMd;u:} >o '^... . ." ^- .:^ r , 

T'oor Kiilds fr^m^'BatlypiCMR, the oaod xiroase8:4lie 
Ti^f Mlaiii^ aeaf>¥{liidi anJhe^'Mbfr tke arpsaricM>Ia. 
*iii#«aitv dlr.Ailh ^:iMh-Dc|finMfaarilbiffe 'irwttPd:;!^ 
-ili^^i^lfe 4rfXtlaii74M^ j))9iI^j^MK>l^iiittd{fi^ 
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die Mdn, «iid£l(Niigii jy^mtw; ffteMtiAf-onthehUi h 
obserred the summit of the singular mountain of file- 
mhihj tW^ ftdtAdgh) iit ih« |p^t«m ^of^^idh St. 
Catrnk S0}ouniiea4toWiiiy jwrs* ItfenrBiaiym^M, 
tlie vountty^ias a (modli l9^iir4b^qp<i«iwiice, bcN^ an to 
pfanllxng'&tid call»«iMm > ' " 

Th&^beat linswUnBitllyweMa »e Mfiis^out^eyVi, 
^okl :&tr8« Bimgafi?(M; 4i||ittegea^#kO|^t1b9'«lie'lbntt^. 

By the tfemm' oPi&i(l>, B^VymetiB ooneam^d 4^7 
•dwallhig hous»», «tia d9d^ itthaMtams^fl thift' t(»#n 
iR^ikhMe tioiisi^s of :«Konli^» The MtS^^eoii^'^fi^m 
]>H»y t» BielflMt!friane»Uiir««g<h evii novnllig; at five 
o'GUcky and^ttonl BftlfisAt t^ D6h«f <9r«qr ^^fihig ftt 
jD3t o'dbdc^ tivo stage d^adb^ -leave <it f(v BelJfk^ at 
fite ^'dbclciim ithe nmmingaof Monday, Wadiie^day) 
and Friday, ai\d return about tintij^ftlla utme^eve^ 
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. > Mffttrihe loiriJs aT^ryiremaridblellii^^^artaaoiint, 
srorihy of beiqg visited by-thecurioua; it is atleaslJO 
feel fa^jand jplanted with troct ■ >ottathid ia^a'diak 
guhDr^kind of iaii^ifaitheaitr^. 

. iTn^niileaifroni iBetb^ona, xm the ivad^ to Ahog<» 
h91» b the hBBikimiyfmg^4>fiiti^^ UMmm 
settlement^ foonded ia 17464 it coaiftiliB iibchit iM 
inhabitants. This interesting village is commonly 
visited 'by tnlVfeheri;. It has a terycetofortiftiJe inn, 

' AlittleihinLBa^iiienayiretwo rof|d»]eadbgtojAJ»-. 
trim;<ltlMtti tocthei^htppoceeds toRandalstoivn^iaiidis 
tiie ^ay (tnuwttfed by the MifiUcoooh.; lhtiEe.are.afevr 
T^ta s^ats.akxig tt^ hutsflie oounftiy ia.iageai«A ratb«r 
iwittttlreatfeg*: 2Bhe4kAtei3aadii.tRlio>iii909dj^piMi^ 
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. . R||iMU4/it«iyrafii3 .{ureUily !#itii^^ toOi^ the ba^ of 
,U»e Mffio: waM^ar : it tes; a vfigr ^^d^im^- kept%:Mr. 
G9op^. Tb«.4^>eacaiiQe,of lbeilowa)il»faieeQ>«iu6h 
iraprored of late; by a new ttooadc add. parade for 
thfi att4ff:vqf4]^|)rAmx»0ijMiUtJtf ;(ith(ffelai^<dine ileat 
wftU$8^ lawlifig '&okii U, ^hi:(mgh :iiiie: packrtO'Sbane's 
€^|lQ.T^We ivmM iTMImiiaiHfitrvtli^ Irvfellft^^ 
<:iUA*lAte pennmiob, CoidKiw fbi»t]|^Ttkii Jmatii&l 
i4^«ieft^4»f £)itoeVCa8t]6;<Mian% by^hegatekbove 
.Rax^ak)Qm% and. pi(88mg!dQ«9isb|$nthe tough fhate 
and Ib9^«!piiimfi« of ^^ tmA^M it wiU[affi>i:d bno a 

and biil^blm iilo^lti^oiiifiilfiiaad/jMi^^ one 

-mUeof tfaa»Uflfor<plftce;> • •'.' fi-i:*./- l>nu i^vlAvl In-. 
Lough Neagh presents a wide expanse of iniaBd 
waters, beJbg::b^(£R^f4beil«tge8t Uieia'thenBskish 
laland^... Its lengtii is bbfotii irwrat^vjbiioy .anB la^^ 
birtadthi tbitten<niUea»^i llie Hv&r: khUifie^^ moA 
leaves it, is the Bann« . Xbb(Lbtighi)i<fiippdsed:to 

of jJlJgafifedMvtfdLwhidh are fitaMf^atot shoteaj aiid 
in iheibdisafirdwstteaiM tiliiohJSdwintQikv c »' 

On leaving the former town, the road keeps close 
to ehe4>ett^lift^^tti^^ >^d>^kie^»^ 
C^de« ' Jb- alsdqiieBtored flpatrsTitMn^he'denittii^ is 
a stone /nidUjr odived.vgkh^^ib&f^Skxsdbg 
. «<:Thir.vaiihira8 ereotdd in tlie ydBthi366ih'AxrSkmM 

as a bu«9aq[;piaBDtfrfaf bimMdtodnBk fug^^ 
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bay/' Ft>rwani) dose itatLwighr Neaght ftue the niias 
(^ J^«n«VCafltle, «ndeiit])r called Edttiduff-Cairick; 
it was iMirns by, an aoddetttal Sre, May 16th, 1816, 
whtn a noble \itfnaf^ many fine pamtings^ aod all the 
furnitore, &U a pray ^o tbe AattMs.- .The Grand 
Censenrat^y ofiWeign i^anis was aitoepntserved* 
The road hens; ^omiiifmds a fine tiew- oiT Loagh 
Nei^h; ttbd -on the kft n. observed around-toiwery 
iiear Antrim^ which, is oiisety^finre feet high« The 
best inns at - Atttiim are kept by WilHan» Foib^ 
and Henry M^Naily ; .they are both in the Maii^ 
«lt^set:-<^^haises are kept for hire by both« 

By the ceMsas ^f last year, Aiicrim xM>ntamed 476 
dw^ing houses, and ii4»8d inhidntants. Adjoining 
the toirn is 'Massetieene Ciistte, the ancient seat^f 
«hef' Earls of Massereene— ^tfae ho«ure is very exteni- 
sive and io<exoelleqt or^dcr, having lately undergone 
• a dooiplete repair; ^ribe grouads are laid 4>ut in 
a very tasteful itumner^ forming lioineTery defightfal 
wal^kg ; andiiamediately adjoining the €«slle isaneat 
artificial mount, from wych there is. a fine view of 
the lfown» the lake, aaid tlie adjaoeot ceuat¥y. In 
the town are one Protestant church, two meetiag- 
•hotises, belongmg to Presbyterians, one Methodist 
chapel, and near the town a heat Ednmn eatiholic 
ehflpel has been^ lately^ erected. The veuod tower, 
juat notieed^ (>ene «if the iQsest perfect in Iielaxd,) is well 
worth the Mm^tt of the trpifieEer \ it completely r e- 
fates those tibeorists whose ' disorderod imaginatioxis 
have SQ^osed Yhem fire tenpiea. Near its suasnnt is 
an dak beam, and between -the sto»«amtt|ie door 
head is anooher oak beami tfa«i wood <)f both atefwr- 
feetly sound. On ite'seoond stsbe^iibofte ^OeHtoer, 
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is 8 ourious citM» {aiJoWvlreKoft . l>uitracty a .db-^ 
ciple of St. PMridki U aai^i ta haise foaod^S a-moaai- 
xety here, apd perhipi tUi teweiv; /The. Stk-mtie- 
water pMses cloee' to (h6 town^ a«d edipUea itself into 
Lough i{^agh,.4iibtfeb^w$MfiMfreeni^jCa^^e.: . . 

Th&gr^ttnd$Jrv4iie>ii««g|ibQ^(iW^4 oC Antria]4;9t:e 

ttUMtl^ in avh^li 0titte of^!QidUffAij«a;!^6d lih^re^^ce 

xagmy delightful dmcSs is! thri neighbo|ir]^9t) ; , one 

in parti^ciiinrt we would neisoiBEneDdr^toCiruu;] in, difr- 

(aot abottt £sv^ infl^8..>Oii havipgtbt t^wa the road 

crosses the micimUe -water, ; by iMlissere^ne. Eridg^-^ 

about a mile £arward, oa tljeyirightf liArMasaereQiie 

Piser«>park,.<nellBl3aoked.vitli de^iM-aSMlLoa the left, 

theiibi^a^tiful'demefiieiof. Gte^niBouotft«»frrbe LaJ^e 

iand Shane'a-fCaatie.fkark'hreiaeeir'fnM tbi^i place to 

•greair adffAntajge-^tberdadcQtitmMiaitib ^as»:ihVotigh 

A fi0ft^cattntrjr, w^hvL6i)gUjNeagh iOD>ihe' ifight^-nat 

'fliiiQoci evfiJry^slepVitheN^avdUer ia^presentj^d ^itha 

'varied VieyR'^oftiifaEab fine sliee);^of w»lehi^Jii*st before 

ieoteciBg>(€fUniHay .theobeautifiii'xoUage of Glea- 

fkragh is aeen;'6Ki the right,/ /a vist to whiob^ and the 

romandci.Valeiasd Cascade-ofiGleildaragbj we^^ro^u 

riecomniendJ . , .!.'.' ...^ . . 

1 The village of Crumlib ie .pleasarilflji.aitaated near 

ihe kke, with IfooteJiaodagnoi^ 9ebts«jbrth|i^aeigltboar- 

hoodr-4htle hdUer iliao >kj i^Haf.foiiwafdi..yoa j|ea<&h 

; Uie 8hdce,'wAen&ia>bbat}»agrJ)b Vd(liifi)0ars>:ijr(m to 

•(hG/h«Mt ia(lorfis^]fi^«fa(|fic^dalibiA«i2i»wnBion^ 

;Idirod;^fyouliayiltd>oUt<a(iPKiiils-«iidrM to it^, 

tlia itiand iaiwel] wwided, bigiily. irt)qpl5Qve4> and^nid 

lou^ wMi:gQaaft>ta8teH-QQitrtter^i$it|;M^(ri^aina of a 

'TM9^iolMi;&ity^kUx»iei ^aeft;ofi ^biclsoiifce.e^il)^ staikd- 

iiifi^Ht^i^Q'NviUbts^biiis>9PA<»patty it. pov K ^> 

building a neat Lodge on the Island. 
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' Sfaoald the traveUer not wiih: to retiirn to An- 
triaiy he - can reach Helfibt from Crumliii by what m 
cafiied the Mountain Road,, of ten miles in length, 
lilts road is in getierjd, in gwK^ order, iiut quite. un- 
interesting until the top of the mountain is reached, 
about three ('miles and a half >f rem Belfast, when, 
should the atmosphere be clear, one of the most ex- 
tensive and probably most beautifully varied land* 
scapes any where to be met with, opens at once to the 
view, extending! from the. coast of Scotland' to the. 
Moume mountains ; .and embracing the shores of the 
counties' of Antrini arid Down,' Belfast and Strang* 
ford Loughs, the fine vale of the Lagan, and the town 
of Belfast. &c. &c; 

From Antrim to Belfast, Thirteen Miles. 

Tlie road to Belfast leads; out at tlie east, end of 
the town of Antrim, and indtnes to the right ; — the 
road adjoining, to Bidlyclare, distant eight miles. 

About one mile from Antrim, the Mountain-road 
to Bel^st, turns to the right, crosses Muckamore- 
bridge, and passing in front of Mnckiimore**Abbey, 
the seat of S. Thmnson, Esq* ( the site of an .an- 
cient Abbey of the same name, part of the temaina 
of which are stiU'to be seen,) runs for the most part 
through rather'aa uniotelresting country, and joins 
the road. fronnGrumlin already mentioned, about four 
miles and a half frOm Belfast. 

The Mail-Coach road goes strught.forward, and a 
little way on, on the left, ia the house and bleach^ 
green of W. Chaine, Esq. This part 4>f the country 
is highly improved and interspersed with handsome 
seatt, and comfortable farm houses. . 
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About one milfi and ft ko|f fbrtHnd is tiie baailefc of 
Diwadhy^ (Dunotfa^iy^) ocifie middIaibfllrts8»:wJuch 
tak^ its name from, a fiii€^teoiitit.ad|iaflHtag. In l<64d, 
a suunt adioii took ftbwt hex%. at the: past acroei 
the mor of Six*nii]e*YRater» between the Ei^Ush 
and Scotch forces, in which the celebrated Owen 
OConneilyY who commanded the former was mor* 
talfy wounded : his body was ilfterwards carried on 
a horse to Connor. About onfi» mile fioffward, is the 
^lage of Templepatrick^ so called fir^ a priory,* or 
hospital, that stood here belonging to the kn%ht6 
of St* John of JeruaaleQi{ which withthcf lands adjoin- 
ing were granted by James 1st. to Sir Arthur Chi<- 
chester. Soon after Sir Arthur granted this religious 
house and its lands to Sir Humphry Norton, an 
officer in the English army, who built the castle of 
Templepatrick (then caaied Ca^e Nobrtim); but 
Portly after, his dauber manymg Q'linny a ser- 
geant o£ Dragoons, he sold his property for a trifle to 
Henry Upton, also an officer ia tlie army, and left 
the kingdom, from which time the castle has been 
usually ealled Castle-Upton. The present Lord Tem^ 
pleton is an absentee, and now draws from this pro- 
perty about j£2,200, per aamim. 

At the west end of the Tillage of Teqaplepatrick, the 
road turns to the ri^ v^that forward leada to Bally- 
dare and Lame* A short way further, on liie left,, 
is the hamlet of Roughfort, sa called ffaom aRatfa, or 
mount near it which is covered willh.plimting. l^tear 
this rath, is a Cromledky dtiferisig very much fix>ni 
any yet mentioned. It stands in the townland of 
Camgraney, to which it gives name, properly Caxne^ 
Greine, i. e. the cairn of the sun, saad. con si a t s o£ 
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twelve large stones ranged from S. £. to N, W. tbe 
highest stone is bietween six and seven feet high — 
they rise gradually from east to west. 

Passing on, for some time, there is^ nothing remark- 
able to arrest the attention ; presently, the prospect 
opens with a beautiful Coup d'ceic of the bay of 
Carrickfergus, the shores of Down, and the numerous 
shipping in the anchorage of Garmoyle. 
^ On the left the sloping lands of Carnmoney, display 
an appearance of industrious cultivation, and on the 
right the pointed lofly rocks of the Cavehill, present 
their rugged features, while at their base appear neat 
farm-houses, and elegant villas exhibiting a greater 
degree of comfort and wealth, than an}* portion pass- 
ed in this little excursion. — As Belfast is approached, 
the scenery continues to improve, exhibiting the union 
of the sublime prospects of Nature, with those smiling 
beauties which spring up every where, and are the 
results of the wealth, enterprising spirit, and intelli- 
gence of the Town of Belfast. 



THE END. 



T. Mairs ^ Co. printers^ Be^faM. 



